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ITS SPLENDOUR OF TO-DAY AND YESTItRDAY 


Most I'L'opb enter India by tlip f^atowiiy of Itonituiy, that great incUistiuil city 
at the foot of the We^itern Cihats. There lliey will he disappointed il fliey 
exiieet to sec proccssii ...s of elepluiuts, heai'ing iniglUy princes alilaiic willi 
diamonds. In the native .states, which are governeil by fndiaii rulers, there 
still remains much ol the gorgeotii display that daz/lod tire eyes of tlie first 
Kuropean visitnv.s. Guns and carriages of gold.uid silver, ropes of inaivelloiis 
pearls, masses ol diamonds and other pn'cioiis stones, scores of retainers in 
gorgeous imiforins—all these things are to be loniul in the ,siini))tnous palaces 
of the princes, 1 am lortnnate in being able to print this ch,i])ler from one 
who has visited tlie homes of .some ol tlie most poweifnl rulers. Two further 
chapters liy the same author will be devoted to this land ol lomanee. 


I F we want to sec a prince sitrronndcd 
by every splendour, such a.s we 
read about in books, tve must go 
to India. To sec tlie great Indian princes 
in their elaborate palaces, attendml by 
fan-bearers tincl jewelled courtiers, nitdces 
us tliink that we have lu'cn carried 
away on some magic car|X'L Lo the far-off 
times of the Aralfian Niglits, 

1 shall never forgid one scene I wiln(‘.s.setl 
in the beimlifnl city of M3'sore. Il w;is 
niglit, and I was standing liefort' tlie 
enormous ]5alace of tlie maliaraja. The 
whole hniltling was one Ifcwildering ntass 
of eleclric fiiiry-ligliLs, Ifvery window 
and doorway was (mtlinetl, every tower 
and dome, and tnrreL wins [iricked out 
with those lit lie, while lights—there, 
.smned to lie myriafls of tliem. All around 
the great square liefore tlie palace.-were 
tlie Iniildings of the maliaraja’s govern¬ 
ment— and they also were alilaze with 
lights. It was an amazing .sight. 

Wonderful Pageant Btj Night 

Tlie l)ig ]i!ilace square was crowded with 
many thonsaiuls of people, waiting fur 
a grtiod forchlighl ])rocession ; and, being 
Indians, they all s;it down on tlie groiuul 
with their legs crossed. It was a long 
wait --Orientals are never in it liurry. 
Al hisl we caught tlie sound of distiuit 
music, and .soon flic gorgeous jiroeessioii 
entered tlie siinare. 

Tlu'ri' were eompanies of Iiithan soldiers 
in their pielnresqne nnirorms, iind as 
they emerged out of ilu' crowds Ihey 
took up positions before the jiakice. 
Then Ciiine tlie miilnirajii's own cavalry 


in white and gold nnilorms and liugc 
white tnrlians; tlie^'- rode on lieautiful 
houses, witli leopard skins thrown over 
their siiddle-hows. Next came tlie Ciimi'ls, 
striding along with noiseless tread, llieif 
heads liigh in tlic air as though enjoj-ing 
llic pagciint. 

Diariionds and Cloth-of-Gold 

Then Ciinie the elepliants, one liehind 
aiiutlier in .solemn procession, tlieir 
heaiitifnl howdahs and streiiming howdali- 
dotlis llasliing with bright colours in the 
flare of lights. Every one of tlu' great men 
in those howclalis was an imposing lignre. 
At last ciiine tlie maliaraja hiinsidf, riding 
in il golden liowdah on the finest eleplu'iul. 

lie was dressed from head lo foot iu 
garments of cloth-of-gold- sncli iis costs 
aliont pt'r 3'iird in the hazinirs of 
Delhi ills neckhices wt're worth a king's 
ransom and his sjilendiil silk turban was 
ablaze with tin- linesl diaiiiouds. Above 
liini, coiiceiilt'd in the eanojiy of the 
howdali, were eleclric liglit.s tliiit threw 
tlieir rays down upon lihn, maldng Ills 
jewels flash and gleam. I tow proud ins 
eleplianl looked, as with stalely tread he 
Iwre his master slowly to the door of the 
jiahu'o! 'flien lie jxinsed within halt a 
dozen ]iaces of wliere I was sLaiuling ; 
a ladder was placed by Ihe allt'iuliiuls, 
and amid the cheers of his .snhjecls the 
great Maliaraja of M^’sore iiliglited. A.s 
lie came down flu' ladder and enlered his 
paliU'e lie seemed like a prince wlio had 
stepped out of (lie jiages of ii book. 

Many of the ruling jirinces of tndia are 
very wealthy and have superb jewels. 

A,1 
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STATELY LAKSHMI VILAS PALACE OP THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA 
'Ihis lug, new pciLicc oi tlic rulei ol BaiocUi wlio is called the GacUvai, ib bmiL in a 
Euinpeau style ol aichitcctuio, and shows how llic piinccs aic being nilluonccd by 
Western idoiib Although magnifiiont in ils own wav, it chllois gicatly lioin othci 
Lastern palaces, as wo shall see ilwc eomp no il with thatatJMi sore, shown in page 870 


A few ye ai s ago an English lady was shown 
Lhe jLwils oi the Gackwai of Bauxk 
Them was a duuiond nccldacc that was 
almost a bicastplatc ol guns of absolute 
puutj' One of the diamauds in it was 
said to be among the laigost in the woild, 
and hanging beneath it was a lieail- 
shaped tluinoncl almost as l.ugi , 
these two huge gems wcie sunounded 
by scou's of othcis, some of them about 
the si/L’ of boys' marbles 
" Oil, why did not his Highness wear 
that bcanlifiil necklaic at tin gie\it Diiibai 
3TsUiday " .iskcd the visiloi “ Bceanso 
that is only om among the (laekwai's 
jewels," said the atlendant, " the neck¬ 
lace his Highness woie ycsteiday is woith 
tliu e Imii s as mueh as this " 

Powuliil, indeed, aie some of these 
puucis They aie piacLically kings in 
then own dominions, making then own 
laws, laising lliui own taves, having then 
own [11 line iiunislu and cabinet inimslcis, 
bill ,ill of than iccognizing the Kmg- 
lunpuoi as then oveiloid The Maluraja 
of Mysoie iiiles over a state the si/e of 


Scotland, the Nwam of nyduabad’s 
dominions aie ntaily as laige as Italy, 
and lub subjects number moie than 
10,000,000 Thao aie about 150 of flu sc 
piinccs, gieat and small, and they uile 
ovei about one-thud of oui fudiaii 
Empiu, with a total of 7,2,000,000 piople 
Many of the iiilmg pimces hvi in 
magiulietiit palaces, some of tin m so vast 
and lovdy that they make Wintksoi Castle 
and Buckingham Palace seem quite 
snnll kook at the pictuie of the huge 
pal,ice of lhe Mahaiaja of Gwalioi 111 
page 8G6, and notice the lovely jiaik 
.ind kikes by whieh it is simoiinded 
Some yeais ago, by special ponnission, I 
was .illowcd to go tluough tliat pal.ui' 
Wiat li wnndeiful sight it was 1 We 
even saw the beautiful apaitmuits of the 
luahaiaiu, the wile of the lualuiaja 
'I'hcic wcie exquisite Pcisiaii eaiiiets ,uid 
billvU! hangings, costly cushions lay about, 
and cvoiything that money could Iniy 
had been lavished on tlu looms In 
anotliei pail of the paLiei we saw the 
maliai.ija’s piivatc study litticl up witlx 
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GRACEFUL AND DAINTY, the dancing girls execute moveniciilH which will held the 
attention oi an Oriental for man.}'- hours, but to the Western mind they become (.'XlrenK.'ly 
monotonous. Enveloped in vohutiinous draperies, the porloriners move Avilh slow and 
rhythmic motions o£ the body, while their hands aid in the inicrprcLatioii oi tlm diineo. 
Their dance is supposed to represent incidents in the life o£ Krishna, an Indian god, 
whose worship is associated with joy, bright colours, flowers, and iiiiik and honey. 





NAUTCH GIRLS, in lluur wontk'rfiilly coknirod costtimos, arc a prominent feature at many 
oiUertaiunieuts in India. 'I'hese girls perform in IhealrcH or can be hired Lo dance at Iiuliau 
marriages or at some feast for lliu anmsoinetiL of :in honoured gnesl. In many Iiuliau 
tcmiilcs NiuiLch girls are anumg tlio aUeudants of the gods, and sing and dance before ilium 
at curtain hoars. 'Flicy also weave the elaborate wreallis of Jlowers with winch the itnagos 
in the temples are adorned, and take pari in many sacred fuslivals and religions ]irocessieiis. 





CJoinyn 

MAGNIFICENCE OF THE MAHARAJAS PALACE AT MYSORE 
From all parts of the city of Mysore can be seen the topmost, golden cupola ot the 
palace of the maharaja, which is built inside a fort surrounded by a moat. In the palace 
is the great hall in which the maharaja, seated in state on his wonderful throne ol wood, 
ivory, silver and gold, shows himself to his people on special occasions. 
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POVERTY-STRICKEN INTERIOR OP A PARIAH HOME NEAR MADRAS 


[n India there are four main classes, or castes—priests, warriors, craftsmen and laboiirera. 
There arc also the oiitcastcs, ol wliom the Pariahs form one class, and who ;ue despised ami 
shunned even by the lowest " caste ” people. This bare home of a Pariah lainily present,s 
a strilcing contrast to the gorgeous palace ol Mysore seen in the page opposite. 
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REWAH'S EXECUTIONER must have heeu a icnifymg Jiguio in the days gnno bv, ivilh 
his armour and helmet studded with great spikes and his enormous siiniiltU but now the 
old uiulomi IS only worn by a retainer ol the Maharaja of Rcwah ilio hill of Lho swoid 
looks \ ery small for such a giant, but the hands of Indians are usually rathci iiaiiow. 
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PATHAN TRIBESMEN, Icntrs of iv.ufaie and bold tliiovo'3, have lonR buoji a soiiicp nf 
trouble on the mountauious noith-wesL fionliei of India When a foico is sent Lo ynimsh 
them tliov iitiic lo thou wild mcnmiaiiib, where, owing to thoir e\etllonL maiksi nan ship 
nnd skill iii giiLnlla waifaic, they arc bonielimes a maleh for their belt er-aimod altacki'is. 




I 



HIGH ON ITS ROCK STANDS THE GRIM FORTRESS OF JODHPUR 
The massive walls and towers of the fortress that looms against Iho sky, lour Innulrcxl 
feet above the town of Jodhpur, in Rajputana, must have lilleil the heaiTs of aKiu'kers 
in olden clays with despair. The old palace of the maharaja, which houses liis priceless 
collection of jewels, stands at the edge of a clifl at the southern end ol the slrougholil. 


telephones, electric light, filing cabinets 
and similar modern equipment. Upon liis 
writing-desk stood a large, autographed 
photograph of King George V. The 
maharaja was an educated and enlightened 
man, and a very successful ruler. In his 
garages we saw many motor-cars, but 
for all state occasions lie used his 
magnificent elephants. 

In his palace gardens he had a little 
railway connecting one part of the grounds 
witli another. Only a short time before 
my visit tlie maharaja had given a large 
part of his private grounds to his people 
to be used as a public park. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in June, 1925, this great prince 
died. His son George, still a little boy, 
inherited all his magnificence. 

The Indian princes love display, and 
often they are surrounded by attendants 
in most picturesque attire. Just as on 
state occasions our own king is surrounded 
by the old Yeomen of the Guard in their 
quaint Tudor costumes, these Indian 
rulers have companies of men in medieval 
dress. Some wear ancient armour and 
carry extraordinary swords or shields. 


Took at the picture of the I'icwah e.xecii- 
tioncr in ]inge 87/], the Maratha horse¬ 
man in page 879, and tlie. gaily-ilrcssed 
dancing girk in pages S70 and (S71. 

One of the most wonderful seenes India 
has witnessed in modern limes took jrluce 
in the ancient city of Delhi in December, 
igo2. It was the great Durliar at wliieli 
the Viceroy proclaimed Irilward VH. 
Emperor of all India,. /Ul tin: rnlliig 

princes were present—a luindred and 
fifty of them, with Imiidreds of noliles 
and retainers. Every one of the princes 
was eager to outshine Ins rivals, and all 
the beauty and glory of India were 

Imoughl together to make Unit spectacle 
the. most dazzling that the world lias ever 
beheld. 

Those mighty princes lavished tlieir 

wealth so recklessly that even the famous 
" Field of the Cloth of Gold ” was sur¬ 
passed. Pen cannot descrilie, nor camera 
portray, the scene that hot December 

morning when the Vicei'oy entered Dellii, 
attended by the glittering tliroiig of 
princes. Slowly and proudly the dazzling 
procession of elephants passed along the 
876 
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BUSY HOUSEWIVES OP CENTRAL INDIA WASHING THEIR GRAIN 
Since the Hindus are forbidden by their religion lo cat meat of any kind, grain forms 
their principal foodstuff. The people of Central India live largely on cakes made f>l 
maize and millet, fruit and stews of vegetables, The maize and millet, which they 
cultivate in their little plots, are washed and (Iried in the sun in large Hat vessels. 


Wallwi 

LITTLE SCHOOLGIRLS OF HIGH-CASTE INDIAN FAMILIES 
Not long ago, Indian women had no education at all, and even to-day some girls do not 
go to school until they are married. Many of the wealthier families, however, now send 
their girls to mission schools, like the one these little maids attend at Khurja, near 
Delhi, At their feet are slates on which they have been writing iii Hindi characters. 







THIS DANCING HORSE, an intelligent anil supremely grdoolul Arab, i^i the piopeilv 
of the llaliarana, or Maharaja, of Udaipur, and, gailS^decked with silks and slit i iisLms, 
often gnes exhibitions before his guests Theprmcos of India ato vciy fond of displn, 
and mail) of them have tramecl animals and goigcously diessorl giants and div.u I, 
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SPLENDID SOLDIERS, 1lie Maiitli is h.u't; long been iciogmstsl ns anc nl ilin liiu I 
peoples ot India s maiiv i ai cs In Ihi Liglilccnlli century then miliL,ii \ pi muss inadi I Ik in 
the lulcis ol a liigo put of Liu loimtiy I hcv aic inagiuliccnt hoist iiieii, .iiul lluii 
uncut, bristling hcanls give Llu-ni a bomewhat hm-ce e\iiicssion 




INDIA THE WONDERLAND OF THE EAST 


streets, and spectators gasped as they 
beheld that gleaming, bejewelled thiong 
The elephants—the hugest and limst 
India could produce—^wcic eapausoneel m 
every shade of every colour the " Goigi ons 
East ” could devise 

All the Splendour of the Oitenl 

Some of them weic covcicd with cloth- 
of-gold and ropes of pcails, othcis with 
dazzling gold and emerald gieen, wliilt 
otheis wore rich ciimson and j nice less 
jewels Ihe sight was bcwikleiing, and 
the eye grew tiled and stiaincd with 
gazing upon it The pioud piinces who 
rode upon those cloph.ints wete 
descendants of long lines ol kings wlio 
through the centimes, liave lukd gnat 
peoples, biuU up kingdoms and some¬ 
times lost them, and cioated palacts 
and temples that are considead to lx 
among the most wondciful m the woiUl 
India can well claim to be the wondeiland 
of the East 

tVhat other land can show such sploiidul 
old castles ? Duiing the last thicc 
thousand years India has contimially 
been swept by war Thtough the deep 
passes of the noilh-weslcin mountains 
one invader after anotlici has swept down 
upon the hot plains beneath 

Hoides of Mahamedan Invaders 

More than nine bundled yeais ago, the 
Mahomedan hosts, led by the gieat con¬ 
queror, Mahmud of Ghazni, buist tliiough 
the dreaded Khybei Pass with lucsisUlile 
force With giecn banncis waving and 
the shouts of “ Allah Akbai ” {" God is 
Great > ”) echoing fiom the ovcihanging 
crags, they swept through the dehles and 
burst upon the Hindu kingdoms Hunng 
thirty years, Mahmud of Ghazni invaded 
India seventeen tunes The Hindus 
fought bravely, but city aftci cilj' was 
taken Sometimes Indian women tluew 
themselves into the bninmg lums of llieii 
palaces or homes to save themselves from 
faUmg into the hands of the enemy 
Mahmud’s pioudest title was " The Idol 
Bleaker, because, as a stern Mahomedan, 
wherever he went he destroyed idols and 


oviUhuw nuuu ions tcniphs sonu o[ 
tlum \< 1V line mx s 

Hilt as llii M ilioiiu (kills (apliind 
kmgduiiis in Iiidii and sojlltd down m 
Hum (ithi 1 M.ilionu(1 in 1 ompn 1 o) s swi pi 
lliiougli Hr |).issi s ,111(1 all,uk((l lluin 
Stalls losi and h II iiuni \\(U iiu uU is 
one w ai, 111011.11 (its Iho ni\( .iiid fiigilues 
the ii( \1 Ihilil ]i ss til.Ill ,i (( iiliii y ,igo 
thiu w.is .il\v.i\s wai going on m some 
pai L ol IntU.i 

.So moil,mils bnill loi I In msi l\i-s gn ,it 
cistlis Wluuvii iiinoilli Indiiiwc Imd 
a liigli, slu'p lull IlioK ,iie iismillv Uie 
mills ol sonu sliong, old loilnss on the 
toji khiiiy ol lliesi i.islUs .U( so huge 

lh, it you innlil i.isiU pnl bill .i do/i n ol 
oin .niiKiil Hiilish i.islles mio llun r.ist 
cum ty.iuls 

Impiciinahle Ildl-Pcidml Pint 

The jiuluie 111 p.igi W17 shows oiU' of 
lliesi' gie.it linlnss(s ,U ,i plai i' 1 .illiil 
D.inl.il.ih.id 111 Hu l)(i(,in Tin ship 
sides ol Hie lound lull luii’e lx in nuule 
jieipuidunlai by bung 1 nt ,i\v.n at llun 

li. ise so ,is lo loini ,111 i in m ling piuipiu 
ovei X(X) U’( I high .1 slu(i w.ill of 
lock Hi low tills IS ,1 loikluwn ino.d, 
loilV' fill wide, .111(1 on Hu sin loiiiKlnig 
level jihuii tlieie aie si\ lines ol high stone 
w.ills (in 111 ling Hu wlioU jikui mul 
eiK'losing gii ,it 1 Hill ly lids, wilh biiii.uks 
and sl.iliks loi the hoises .iiiil eli ph.iuls 

Jk'foie iwiy w.ill Huie is .1 1110,d nf 
considei.ilile widlli .ind ih plh 'I'liis is 
tuily .1 luighly inilii ss Hill iiiiu li leiu.niis 
lobe told If in\,iil(is m.uuigi'il lo lone 
llieu w.iyovd tin si\ mo.ils .ind llnougli 
those siv w.ills .ill sloully (lilendid hy 
men and iliphaids lliu’ .il l.isl loiiml 
tlumselvis IhI'ou (he gii.il w.ill ol loik 
Hiat tixIll'lls the lolly ul.ulel 'I'o Hus 
time IS only one inti.iiue .1 n.iiiow 
biidgi .U'luss tile ell.ism, .ind Ihen .1 
lock-liewn dnoivv.iy into whiili only Lw'o 
men can enlii .ihie.isi. Wdhiu, n.uiosv 
sUuw.iys ,nul jxiss.igi s ,ue liewni oiiL nf 
the solid io( k, up wlm h the i iieiiiy 
would have to stumble in tol.il daikness - 
unless they li.iil loielies, whuh Llie 
defendeib would stave to extinguish 
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AT ALWAR, bchidc lliL'still \\allrs o| tlic lank, is the bcaiiLilul marble cinoLaph iit i 
former lulei of the stale ol Ahvai JSlue p!i,a'(ms lluLtci aioiind the biiildm^^s, am 
goigeous peacocks stuit proudlv about the stone pavemeiUs ( hildien pLiy upon the sli p 
leading down to the watci, while then eldeis gossip m the shade ol one of the pavilions 
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TURBANED BOATMEN OF MANIPUR READY FOR THE BOAT-RACE 
Wearing their splendid national costumes and egrct-plumcd turbans in rcaiiiiioss to 
take part in the annual boat-race, these eight head boatmen ol the Kaja (d' Manipur 
present a groat contrast to an Oxford or Cambridge " eight ” dressed for a similar 
occasion in England. The people of Manipur arc very fond of games. 


Up and up they would go, haras led all 
the time by showers of arrows and spears 
from defensive chambers cunningly cut 
in the rock. 

At last the invaders, or as many as 
had survived that terrible passage through 
the darkness, would reach the place where 
the rock-hewn steps emerge upon the 
lofty hill-top. But there would be no 
bright ray of sunlight to welcome them; 
instead, they would find the only opening 
covered by a huge, iron door made red hot 
by a fire kept burning above it! I have 
stumbled up that rock-hewn passage 
with its hundreds of steps, and have seen 
that iron door with the devices for bolting 


it and keeping it red hot; and T have 
marvelled at those great enginefia ol old 
who could thus transform a hill into what, 
at that time, must have been tin im¬ 
pregnable fortress. On the lofty summit 
are some of the palace buiklings— 
beautiful still—and .some of them in a 
nearly perfect state of preservation. 

Those old king; often built vast foiTs 
even where there were no hills to forlify. 
At his imperial city of Agra, the. Mogul 
Emperor Akbar built a Inige castle on 
the level plain. Its ma.s.sivo red sandstone 
walls are 70 feet high, and are. over ti mile 
in circumference. The Tower of London 
is almost a doH’s-house in comparison. 
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INDIA THE WONDERLAND OF THE EAST 


Akbar’s grandson, the famous Shah 
Jehan, turned the fort at Agra into a 
palace, building within its frowning, red 
walls most lovely pavilions of snowy- 
white marble. The apartments of the 
ro}'al ladies are of exquisite workmanship. 
We can picture his wife herself, resplendent 
with jewels, reclining on silken cushions 
on the beautiful balcony of a tower over¬ 
looking the River Jumna. 

In these glorious courts of the harem 
there are huge screen-walls of hligree- 


work of marvellous delicacy, carved in 
solid white marble, through which the 
imperial ladies could look out without 
themselves being seen. I shall never 
forget the bathing-chamber. It is partly 
underground and all the light lilters 
through a crystal cascade that flows clown 
transparent steps into a marble bafli, 
and is, in turn, reflected in thousands 
ol tiny bits of looking-glass with which 
every inch of the walls and domes of 
the room are covered. It seemed to me 



PROUD, OLD chieftain OF SIND WITH TWO OF HIS ATTENDANTS 
More than hall of the inhabitants of Sind, a province ol north-west fndia are Maho- 
medans, and can easily be distinguished from the Hindus by their dress’ ami hv the 
tact that the men usually wear turbans of a special pattern. With his spotlesslv 
white turban and dignified bearing, this Mahomedan ' chief is aii imposing ligm-e. 
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MAHA WOMEN AT THE DAILY TASK OUTSIDE THEIR POOR HOME 
Tlic Mahas, wlio live in the Maralha country m the west of Contial India, aio pnvilcf>id 
because their ancestors helped an emperor of olden times Ihoy lereivc ficc Iruatl cvcii 
dav, collect taxes and act as Government messengers The ligiiics on the light of llu 
door of this hut, whose inmates are Christians, are for pmposes of the Indian lensns 



BAKU; EiViJNO KUUM UK A LOW-CASTE FAMILY OF NORTH INDIA 
There is little comfort in this Indian home Rehind the low nail igiinst wlinh Ih 
husband leans smoking his native pipe, the household sleeps 1 ho dooi hiliind UkmciIk 
wife, Mho sifts gram, sqiiattmg on the bare Jlooi like the lost of the huiiily, leads to Ih 
only other room in the house. In fiont is the simple hroplace of baked clay. 





RUINED BIJAPUR was tlic capital of an mdcpcncleiiL kmpdoin fm jod yi.irs and was 
ongmally called the Citv of Victory Tire walls oiiclosinf' the luwn au rilionl si\ inileb 
m length, and msicle these IS the citadel On some of the bastions .uc huge, old gnus, 
one, called Lord of the Battle Plain,” being i,| foot long and auothu uivuly 2a led 
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Among the palaces, mosqueb and tombs is liio uirUisolcum of Mahomul Aihl bhali I lu 
great hall is the largest domed space in the world, even laign than the Pantheon al Roiiu 
After the city had been captured by the ilogiil Einpi 101 Aiiiiiiig/dK' in ifiSli, Uk spluulul 
buildings fell into nun until the British made il the capital of the distuel in i 8 b) 










INDIA 


to be a sort of faiiy 
grotto, and I halt 
expected to see 
nymphs sporting in 
the rippling waters. 

But even this palace 
did not satisfy the 
ambitious soul of Shah 
Jehan. He resolved to 
build himself a new 
capital at Delhi and 
to embellish it with a 
palace such as the 
world had never seen. 

What remains of that 
palace to-day is a 
mere skeleton of its 
former magnificence, 
but there is still 
enough to fill us with 
wonder. One price¬ 
less gem has escaped 
with but little damage 
—the unique Hall of 
Private Audience. 

It is a glorious 
garden-pavilion, built 
entirely of white 
marble inlaid with 
precious stones, with 
no walls to shut out 
the cool breezes from 
the river that flow.s 
past. The original 
ceiling of solid silver 
has been stolen, but 
the frieze around it 
still bears the Persian 
inscription, “If a 
Paradise be on the 
face of the earth, it 
is this, it is this, it is 
this." In this chamber, nearly three 
centuries ago, Shah Jehan used to sit 
on his famous “ Peacock Throne.” 

It was in the form of two peacocks 
made of solid gold, their tails inlaid with 
emeralds and other jewels. Above that 
throne was a rich canopy of cloth-of-gold, 
fringed with strings of pearls and supported 
by twelve golden pillars decorated with 
gems. The throne was taken from Delhi 


in 1739 by Nadir Shah, 
the shah of Persia, 
after he had captured 
the city. To-day, 
what is left of it 
forms the throne of 
the shah of Persia. 

But the magnificent 
Shah Jehan built an 
even more beautiful 
building. His favour¬ 
ite wife died, and in 
his deep grief he 
resolved to build for 
her the loveliest tomh 
man’s eyes had ever 
beheld. On the banks 
of the River Jumna, 
two miles b(-low Agia, 
he planned, and lus 
engineers and artificers 
created, what all suc¬ 
ceeding ages con I ess 
to be one of the 
wonders of the world 
— the glorious Taj 
Mahal. Companies ol 
elephants brought the 
marble blocks Irom 
afar, the most skilful 
craftsmen a n d 
masons c.xpended on 
the building the finest 
work of which they 
were cajiabk'; and 
slowly, year by year, 
these marble walls 
arose. 

At length the day 
came when tlu! last 
scaffolding was re¬ 
moved and tile 'faj 
stood out in all its loveliness. Shah Jehan, 
when an old and broken man, died with 
his eyes fixed upon it; and for ages lo 
come men who love beauty will nevi'r hi' 
weary of gazing at it. “ (lo to India," 
said the great soldier, Lord Robi'rts, " the 
Taj alone is worth the journey." 

Let us visit it. Leaving Agra, we drive, 
through long avenues of great trees that 
shut out everything, till we reach the 


THE WONDERLAND OF THE EAST 



Uodil 


BALUCHI OF A NOBLE FAMILY 

With lus coat of chocolate-brown, em¬ 
broidered with gold, his splendid sword and 
his mditar)' bearing, tlus son of a chieftaiu 
of Baluchistan makes a fine figure. 
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FLORAL DESIGNS made of precious stones cover the marble pillars and firches of tin; 
Hall of Private Audience at Delhi. Here, among other pricoIoH.s trea.suros, once .sUioil I be 
splendid Peacock Throne, an whose back two oul.sprcad peacocks’tails were worlccd in lliciv 
natural colours hi jewels. Through one ol the arches of the Hall we .sun the Pearl Mos(]n('. 
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INDIA THE WONDERLAND OF THE EAST 



OF A WANDERING BALUCHI TRIBE 


CHILD 


nslonislimcnt and {^aze nn 
Ike .snowy mass o[ domes 
and minarets that rises aljovc 
llie cyjire.ss trees and marble- 
lined vvater-conrses. It seems 
like, a vision -too heantil'nl to 
be real. One almost fears to 
breathe lest it shonld vanish. 

Now let ns walk along 
tho.se while marble path.s, 
beside the cool, lotus pools 
with their ])laying ronntaiiis, 
right up to tlie glorious Taj 

it.self. In the morning snn- 

ligdit il is almost too dazzling 
to look nj)on the glare of 
light as M'e cross Ihe wide 
mai'ble terrace is (n’eipower- 
iiig. Wilhin, all is cool and 
beautiful. A soft green light 
filters in tlinmgli Ihe marble 
work. Nol a foolslep is 
heard, for i‘\’ery visitor must 
lear'e his slux's outside. A 

strange calm perva.des the 
whole bnilding. 

In the centre of tlie floor 

is the simple, white inarhle 
cenotaph of the, royal wife, 
and beside U is that of lier 
husband, Sliah jehan, '['heir 
coffins lie in the inarble- 
vaulled chamber below, 
Around the cenotaphs is a 


This boy, who wears a charm round Ills neck to protect rno.st wonderful sen't'u, 
him from evil, is of the Brahui people—nomadic trihe.s looks like, marble, lace, 
of the mountains of Baluchistan. His satisfied smile Whem^ve.- w,. I 

shows that he does not think his wandering life a hardship. . ”W(. -su. 


massive, red sandstone gateway that leads 
to the huge outer court. Around that 
court are sombre, red sandstone mosques. 
But we turn to the left and pause to gaze 
upon a splendid gateway of sandstone 
inlaid with marbles and glazed tiles. 
It is worth travelling miles to see ; but it 
is only the gateway to the supreme glory 
that lies beyond, 

W'e ascend the broad steps to the great 
terrace before the gateway, and instantly, 
through the enormous arch, there opens 
out before us a vista of surpassing 
loveliness. We stand still in very 


' 1 Wlicnevor we -si'c llie Taj 

i rare sup. looks dilTeivnt. All the 
shades of light are refliicted on il.s pure 
walls. At noon it is dazzling white; 
as the sun sinks towards the W(;sl' that 
side of the 'I'aj bccoim's golden, pink 
and crimson in sucee.s.sinn, while the 
opposite side is bathed in delicati! purple 
shadow. Mullen the; afterglow has faded, 
and the twilight dee]xms into night, the 
Taj looks more like, a visinu tha,n ever. 
Then the moon rises in .silent imijesty 
and reveals new beauties; tbe 'f aj 
becomes a silver casket glistening with 
gems—a superb masterpiece by the great 
artists of old India, 
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HIMALAYAN DANCING BEAR EARNS A FEW COINS FOR ITS MASTER 
Its master, a native of the Punjal}, obtaineil tills fine creature in the J liiiialayaK, wliere 
very many bears, both brown and black, arc to be found anioiiff tlic tlousc forests. , 1 L now 
helps him to gain a few annas or pice, the small change of India, from villager.s and towns¬ 
folk, who are ever willing to watch dancing bears, jugglers, acrobats or trained inonkiw's. 
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DIVERSE WAYS OF FISHING IN MANY LANDS 

It IS an niteiestiiig anrl instructive fact tliat we have to look to piimitivc 
man foi the most impoitant inventions in the ait of gaining food, and fishing 
IS no exception to this rule. Foi untold centiiiios hook and net have heeii used 
to catch lish, and they aie the piincipal methods used to-day. But as we shall 
see lieie, otliei and veiy strange methods aic adopted by the natives of some 
countries, who speai fish on hoiseback, or shoot them with bow and ariow, 
or even dig them up out of the mud 


W HEN we think of fishing, the first 
picture that rises before our eyes 
is either that of a man sitting 
on the bank of a river, or in a punt, 
holding a rod to which is attached a 
line, a float and a baited hook, or else of 
a smack at sea spreading nets to trap 
the great shoals of herring or mackerel 
or sprats as they swim along jusi below 
the suiface. Both are true pictures. 
Man has been fishing for thousands of 
years, and thousands of years ago he 
learned these two methods of fishing 
and has clung to them ever since. Like 
other early inventions they have been 
improved, not altered. 

Early fish-hooks were made of bone, of 
shell, even of wood, and the lines were 
coarsely-twisted vegetable fibre. To-day 
we have barbed hooks made of the finest 
steel, and strong, fine lines spun from silk 
and silkworm gut, which is almost invisible. 
In the old days the nets were very small 
and rough, and handled by one or two men 
only ; but now they are machine-made by 
the mile, and are set by steam vessels, 
each with a crew of ten or a dozen men. 

Catching Fish for an Aquarium 

There arc, liowcver, more ways of killing 
or catcliing fish than are dreamed of by 
the ordinary angler, and some of these 
are odd enough to be worth recording 
The New York Aciuariuiii obtains its 
supplies of tropical fishes from the waters 
of Bermuda, Some of the rarest and 
most beautiful sorts arc cxccccliiigly hard 
to catch, since they refuse to lake a bail, 
and on this account it has been found 
necessary to use an elcctiical contrivance, 
which serves to stun the fish and .leave 
it helpless uiUil it can be made a prisoner. 


The device consists of a small storage 
batteiy, to which is connected a jier- 
cussion cap of the kind used for exploding 
dynamite cartridges. 

Fishing on Floisebacii 

Fishes have as much curiosity as land 
animals, and even the sliyest one will 
approach a bait to look at it, though not 
disposed to attempt tlic sliglitcst nibble, 
so the percussion cap at the end of the wire 
is concealed either by something edilile, 
or by a bunch of gia.ss. The fish, 
wondering what it is, ventures near. The 
lislicrman presses the button, the cap is 
exploded and the victim is .stunned, 
though receiving no real injury. It is at 
once gathered in with a laiicling-nct, and 
a few days later finds itself swimiiiing 
about ill a tank. 

Another way in which to catch fish 
that will not bite, is to stupefy them by 
pulling some drug into the water in wliicli 
they live. In India the branches of the 
took, an evergreen tree, are ii.sed for (his 
purpose; in tlic Himalayas the seeds of 
the cliaulnioogra arc crushed and dro]ipe(l 
into the pool, while the Indians ol Smifli 
America use the bark of the angostiira 
tree. In every case the result is the same. 
The fish arc stupefied, tliey float U]i to tlie 
top and can be lifted out with a landing- 
net. Poaclieis in Europe sonieliines put 
quicklime into the liveis with a similar 
purpose, but thi.s is a wicked business, 
lor it kills all the fish, great or small. 

One of our pliolographs shows a fislier- 
iiiaii on horseback, lie is a native of that 
huge swamp of South iVmeriea known as 
El Gran Chaco, In summer, when the 
water dries up, the lisli Inirrow deep into 
the mud, and the fislierniaii, riding over 
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FOOD FROM THE WATERS 


the caked surface, prods with his spear 
and brings up the creatmes from the clay 
In some of the African livers which flow 
into the Nigei there lives a kind of laige 
mud fish which has a similar habit of 
burring itself duiing the dry season The 
negroes turn out witli spades and pickaxes 
and dig for these fash 
Wntmg of this curious foim of spoit 
Captain Cuninghame says " The dust 
uses in clouds Presently one of the 
men gives a shout and pulls out something 
which looks like a large roughlv-ioundcd 
brick Break this, and inside is a hsh 
black and scaleless and lightly tucked up 


in Its hermetically sealed case IIcic it 
has lam concealed through the di ought, 
waiting for the rams Thcic aic thou¬ 
sands of its fellows lying at fiom one to 
two feet lielow the sun-baked mud and 
while then appearance is repulsive, they 
aie good eating and make a welcome 
change fiom the everlasting palni-oil chop 
of the Afiican bush One advantage is 
that these fish aic so easy to kc^p So 
long as the case of clay is kept unbiokcn, 
the hsh leiiiaiiis alive and so foiras .i 
valuable' stoic of lush food ” 

Besides the South Amc'iitan native al 
uady mentioiud Iheic an ollici ]i('opl(<. 



NET USED IN THE CROCODILE-HAUNTED WATERS OF THE BENUE 

neCToS ® fishermen is enoimous They arc Nigciiaii 

negroes living on the banks of the Benue, the largest tnbulaiv of (he Nitrci ^ 'J he 

< eel nto the water with the wide mouth facing np-stream, 
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NlQhOllH 

SALMON FISHING IN THE SPEY, THE SWIFTEST RIVER IN BRITAIN 

The Spey is famous for the salmon that haunt iLs rapid watois from autumn to sprinf; 
The fishermaij, wading into the river, casts his “fly” of biightlv cnloniod Icathois so 
that It drops ncai a likely place for a salmon When a fisli is hoo'kcd it makes a furious 
fight for life, and it may be many hours before it is safely landed. 
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FOOD FROM THE WATERS 



llliuitl I 

OFF ON HORSEBACK TO SPEAR FISH 
In Paraguay, in South America, is a region, partly swamp, 
partly desert, called El Gran Cliaco. When the dry wca Iher 
comes the fish m the paiciied swamps buirow in to llie iniul, 
and Lciigua Indians prod tor them with line spears, 


who fish on horseback. On 
the coast of California, after 
a heavy gale, enormous 
numbers of squid are some¬ 
times seen washing about 
among the pounding breakers. 

When such news comes to the 
town every man or boy who 
can beg or borrow a hoi sc | 
goes galloping clown to the ' 
beach, armed with a six-foot ] 
bamboo at the end of which [ 
is a strong, steel hook. They' ' 
dash into the surf, and' 
driving the sharp steel into 
the squirming, j c U y -1 i k c 
creatures, haul them a.shorc 
one by one, and leave 1hem 
lying high and diy upon the 
beach, pumping ink and water, 
and with their long, suckcr- 
limmecl aims coiling about 
like snakes. 

Cossacks, too, fish for 
stuigcon on horseback. When 
the frost of winter covers the 
rivers with thick ice tho.sc men 
cut an opening from shore to 
shore at some point where 
the current is strong, then 
stretch a heavy net across the 
.stream. Mounting their ponies, 
they ride up the banks for 
four or five miles. Here the 
band turns, and, forming a 
long line across the ice-covered 
stream, comes thundering 
clown at full gallop, the iron- 
shod hoofs ringing upon the hard-frozen 
•snriace. Terrified by the din, the sturgeon 
dart wildl}' ahead in a mad effort to 
escape, and presently plunge in hundreds 
into the waiting net. 

Another kind of human fishing-net may 
be seen at Tetuila, one of the smaller 
Pacific islands. At certain limes ol the 
5^ear large shoals of fish come swimming 
through the shallow waters near the coast. 
When a shoal is sighted a gong is beaten 
in the village, and the men of the place, 
about two liniidrcd in all, come flocking 
down to the shore, each armed with a 


branch of the coconut palm, Wilhlliese 
in tlicir hands they plunge into the water 
and swim out some distance. Tlicii all 
turn, and form a close .seinicirclo, eacli 
holding his palm branch perpendicularly 
downwards in the water. The leadiir 
gives a signal and all approach the shon', 
swimming slowly and diiving before them 
the whole shoal of lisli. Presently llu' 
leaping, .silvery mass grounds in .shoal 
wali'r; the natives break line iiiicl dash 
m, flinging the fish high upon the beach. 

TheAnnamese go fishing with bow.s and 
arrows. In the clear water of the Soiigkoi, 
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AT LOW TIDE THE BORNEAN FISHERMAN SETS HIS NETS 
Fi’shing-netii used o/f the coast of Borneo are V-shapocI. When the tide goes out anrl 
leaves stretches of shallow water, the fishermen drive into the sand two I'nws ol 
posts, subnrevged m tins photograph, that converge towards the month of the net, 
into which they thus lead many a fish coming inshore at high water. 
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TRAP WITH WHICH THE MEN OF NEW BRITAIN CATCH THEIR FISH 

This extraordinary contraption has been mveiiLccl by the iieople ot a Soulh hea isl.iiul 
near New Guinea. It is made of split cane, with a hole at each end, and i'l, in iiriiu iiih-, 
something like a double lobster-pot, lor the Ash luul it easy to get in Init iinpossible 
to got out. The trap is taken into deep water and anchored I here, 


or Red River, the fish arc visible at 
considerable deptlis, and, armed with 
his bow, and long, well-barbed arrows, 
the native stands in the prow of his canoe 
and transfixes one after another with 
amazing accuracy of aim. The photograph 
in page 908 shows natives of the Andaman 
Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, shooting 
iish with bows and arrows in a tidal 
creek. 

Off the Irish coast, sun-fish are frequently 
killed with a rifle as they bask on the .sur¬ 
face, and the usual way of killing the great 
halibut of the Pacific coast after they have 
been hooked is with a pistol buLLet. These 
monsters sometimes run up to a weight of 
one thousand pounds, and, except for 
sharks, are probably the biggest iisli caught 
with hook and line. But owing to their 
monstrous size it is dangerous to allorajil 
to get them into the boat until they arc 
quite dead, and that is the reason why 
a bullet is fired through its head before 
the fish is lifted aboard. 

Large sun-pcrch are shot in tlie reedy 
shallows around the great lakes of South 
Florida. The fish get left in the pools 


when ilio lake sinks during the vvinlcr 
drought, and if not killed, die ns the pools 
dry up. It is a common ,s)^orf lo shoot 
them with a heavy rcvolwr or ride, 

All the Florida lakes an- infesLetl wilh 
gar-fish, a sort ol exaggm'.iii'd ])ike, useless 
for food, inlen.soly desLnicliv(' to llie hliiek 
bass and sometimes attaining a length ol 
six feet. These arc eanghl in curious 
fa.sliion. To a numlier of dry gourds or 
corked bottlc.s .short IcngLhs ol hooked liim 
arc attaclicd, each hook bailed witli raw 
meat or a small bream, Tlu' gourds aie .set 
afloat at a little distance from shore. 
Presently flic watching lishennan see.s one 
bob. Then the gourd starts out on a rapid 
voyage acros.s llie lake, clipping and 
plunging violently. It takes hard rowing 
to catch it iqy and niinlrleiiesB is needed 
Lo .seize the scudding float. 'I'ln'ii llie long- 
billed, snapping monster is hauled up, 
killed with a heavy blow ou the head, and 
flung overboard. 

Gar and otlier Qsh are tdso lakeii in 
North Anu'rican lakes and ilvc'r.s by 
“gigging.” Tile gig is sinqdv a (ridciit 
fisli-spear, and is u.sral at iiiglil. An iron 
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SETTING TRAPS FOR UNWARY FISH IN A SHALLOW ANNAMESE RIVER 


rihli IS ono o£ ihe mam foods of Iho people of Aimam I letls of l^cel Uss sain]) nis 
reap a harvest Iiotn the deop waters of the sea nets aic lowered in the istiiaius 
and various kinds of trap i arc s -t m the Iiighei icaehes of the iivoi s Some ate sliaptil 
like lobster-pots and some mo of bamboo caiics mgcnionsly aiiaiuiul 


biazier is lilted iii the bow ol a boat, and 
Idled with resinous pine-knots, which 
blaze lip fieicely One man paddles gently 
in the stem , the othci stands in the bow, 
gig in hand, and pceis down into the 
depths of the biow'nish yet cleai watei 
When a fish is seen he must strike hard 
and tine 

Off the Jamaican coast the red snapper 
IS a common and favourite fish It can be 
taken cither by net oi hook But tlieie 
lb one fnim of fishing foi snappei which is 
so odd that I would have hesitated to 
believe it had I not seen it myself I 
went out one night from Kingston with 
a colouied fishciman, who took no fishing 
tackle except a laige club We lowed 
about two miles out, then in the moon¬ 
light we saw the calm smfacc of the 
watei lufllcd by a shoal ol fish The ncgio 
hastily pulled to the spot, and diopping 
his oars, began pounding violently upon 
the side of the boat with his club Instantly 
the an was thick with leaping fish, sovcial 
of which fell floundeimg into the boat 


When the school liad passed neiUly a si ou 
of line snappei s lay in the lioil ' 

Poacheis someLimcs suc(t(.d m Ivilling 
cveiy fish m a salmon pool liy im ans ol 
dynamite Tlie same nuUioil is i\ 
teiisivdy used off the shoi es of tin h'u lu h 
island of New Cakdoiiia A eailiidgi is 
flung into the iiiiddU of a shoal and ]iies- 
ently tlicie is a hillock of white fo im mil 
then the watei is spiinkli d with Uie ]uli 
colouied bellies of dying lisli t liullv .i sui I 
ofmackoiel fi om two pimiids to six lumnil-. 
Ill weight The natives tin n spimg ow i 
board and galhei thin catch wiLli all 
spei'd Thc'y must wasLi no time loi olliii 
wise the shaiks will leiii the bi iii hi uiil 
pcihapi dcvoni a lisheiinan oi two iiilo 
the baigain 

A few yeais ago two young studi ills ol 
Stantoid Uiuvinsity in tahloima, made a 
winter visit to Sm Mignel fslaiid, in I lie 
Gulf of Panama, Lo colli'cl laie Iisli flu y 
had aimed tliLiiisilvis with ilyiianiili 
caitiidges and dip-nets Tin ii lust slioL 
was a gual sucecss, and they hall lilli il 
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RIVER FISHING IN CHINA IS NOT A SPORT BUT AN INDUSTRY"' 
This Chinese woman catching fish from the river bank has a very unwieldy and Honicv\’lial 
heavy net. It is made from a large square of net fastened at each corner to a banihou 
rod, all four of which arc bound to the end of a stout pole, It is curiously like one made 
in far-away Hungary by the fishermen of Lake ISalaton. 



ALL IS FISH THAT COMES TO THE CHINAMAN’S NET 

vei^ thrifty "They etn ^^ey are thcreiore 

fishhave SiltipS 7o LfislZ for rice-fields, and tften, when the 

The wicker fish^ baskft tliis vofth with hand-nets stretched on bamboo framc.s, 

y h carries on Ins back is shaped somewhat like a bottle. 
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WAPISIANA HUNTER WHOSE PREY ARE THE RIVER FISHES 


This brown-skinned fisherman of British Guiana has a very loirg arrow in his l)ow. 
The arrowhead separates from the shaft when the fish is struck, but as it is attached 
to a float by a cord, the archer does not lose his prey. The Indians of tliis jiavt of 
South America sometimes use a hook to catch fish and sometimes poison the water. 


the boat with all kinds of curious sea 
monsters, large and small. But the second 
explosion was too near the boat, and they 
liad to row desperately to get into shallow 
water before their craft filled and sank. 

A party of yonng Australians who 
tried a similar method of fishing had a 
still narrower escape. Wanting a fish 
dinner, they tilled a bottle with dynamite, 
attached a waterproof fuse, and flung 
it into a pool in a creek. One of them had 
a retriever who had been lauglit to fetch 


anything tlirown into llio water, and tlie 
hoUle had hardly touched tlu; surface 
before the dog wa.s after it. They shouted 
at him to leave it alone, but he paid no 
attention and .soon was swimming sliore- 
wards with the bomli in liis moulli. The 
young men ran for their lives, and the 
poor dog, thinking it all a great joke, 
came galloping after'. He was williiu 
twenty yards of the hindmost when there 
was a sLviniiing r.rasli, Two of the men were 
thrown down, hut not budly hurt. 
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AFTER NORWEGIAN SALMON AT BALHOLM ON THE GREAT SOGNEFJORB 
After spending tlie summer in salt water, salmon return in the autumn to their fresh¬ 
water breeding grounds. Tlien the Norwegian fisherman gets ready his nets and 
lowers them from a tiny platform, perched on posts high above the fjord and reached 
by a slanting ladder. The fjords of Norway arc famed for their salmon fisheries. 

Speaking of fishing with explosives calls taught their dogs to help them. These 
to mind the French war against porpoises, men are all hand-liners, and their chief 
The porpoises so nearly destroyed tlie harvest is the cod. Each man uses two 
sardine fishery that the Government lines baited with a small fish called a 
armed the fishermen with rifle.s, and after- capelin, and when cod are plentiful it 
u'ards sent a torpedo boat to help to ex- takes but a very short time to fill the dorj^ 
terminate these sea-robbers. Small tor- the small boat used by them, 
pedoes loaded with gun-cotton were The cod swim at a great depth, and 
found very useful, and already the plague the rapidity with which they arc hauled 
has been much abated. in exhausts them as much as if they 

Animals are sometimes used to assist had been played for half an hour. But 
their masters in the capture of fish. There lifting huge cod into the boat by a single 
are many cases on record of otters having hook is not always an easy matter, and 
been domesticated and trained to catch gaffs and landing-nets are unknown to 
fish and bring them out of the water. Off these hardy sons of the sea. Very often a 
the coast of Labrador the fisher-folk have large fish that is only lightly hooked will 
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WHEN THE FLEET COMES IN WITH A HAUL OF TUNNY FISH, BOYS OF CONCARNEAU WILLINGLY LEND A HAND 

In. Brittany, that picturesque north-west corner of France, is the old mackerel s big cousin the tunnj jish Tunnv aie not caught in nets, 

towm of Coiicanieau, part of v«,hich at high tide is suiromidcd butb\ hues attaclied to stout poles that are drawn through the water 

water. Most of tiie people who live tliere .ire fisliftrmen who se.irch as the boat travels A enuso after these fisJi lasts several days and 

the waters of the Atlantic for s.avrtmu'; and micl ercl and for the m lien llu. lisher.s r<.-icli Ji irhour thc\> ^cner-illv Im e I l-ir^e eateh 


vmcr3cin iluscum of Moral HisloD 

\ND ITS DOGS FOR ONE DAY 
England a trout ueighmg one peund is 
,\e realise how verv large that is Alashau 
urooeaii ones—that is how such a large 


CATCH OF TROaT ENOUGH FISH ru FEU 
nes in Masha, and the snows melt and the ice on mcr 
UP then the fishermen oi thise cold lands s^e 
Trout grow to a great sire to Arctic nam and lakis , 
iome biwe been taken over fifty pounds m Height 






FOOD FROM THE WATERS 


break away upon being lifted, and he 
ft-cblv floundering on the surface. Then, 
without a word from his master, the dog 
springs overboard, and, .seizing the fish, 
brings it rapidly back to the boat. 

The Chinese use cormorants to catch 
fish for them, a metal ring being fixed 
around the neck of the bird to prevent it 
from swallowing its catch. The Chinese 
Government imposes a tax upon men who 
Use ten or more of these birds, and the 
c'.xtent of the industry may be judged 
from the fact that forty-two thousand 
people pay this tax. 

The fishing wheels used for taking sal¬ 
mon on the Columbia River are at once 
simple and ingenious. The wheel consists 
of three receivers, which are enclosed on 
three sides by wire netting. As the stiong 
current revolve.s the wheel each receiver 
is dipped in turn, and scoops up the sal¬ 
mon as they try to leap the rapids. As 


the receiver continues its upward journey 
the salmon slip down towards the axle 
until at last, just before leaching the 
centre of the wheel, they are .shot out 
on to a wooden slide or trough. 

Even in British waters wo come across 
odd methods of fishing. On lakes where 
for any reason it is difficult to ca.st a long 
line, or where the fish feed out of reach 
from the shore, kites have been employed. 

Apart from such crude devices as liming 
or poisoning the water there are many 
poaching methods for talcing fish. One 
which is still worked upon some English 
canals is worth recording. The bargee tows 
behind his barge a toy boat. Any one see¬ 
ing this would simply think that the boat 
was just a toy belonging to the man’s 
children ; but, as a matter of fact, to the 
little craft is attached a spinning bait 
by a long line, and in this way many 
a fat jack is cauglit. 



COLD WORK IN ALASKA DURING THE LONG WINTER 

she would^lienvise thick fur coat, fur gloves and furry hood, for 

little hole in the ice It \TOiim upon the frozen sea, fishing through a 

the ice. It would seem that -the fish of these cold waters readily take 
any bait tliat is offered, for she has made a good catch. 



SPECKS OF LAND AMID WATERY WASTES 


Stietching from the icy shores of Greenland to the even less hospitable lands 
ot the Antarctic that we have read about in an earlier chapter, the vast Atlantic 
Ocean is dotted with many thousands of islands, large and small. Some 
people have thought that they are but the hill-tops of a lost continent 
submerged under the waves The more important of these islands, such as 
Iceland and the West Indies, are described elsewheie. Those that we read 
of here are the smaller, though not less interesting, ones. One was the last 
home of an emperor, another ranked for many years as a British warship, 
others are pathetically lonely or lomantically lovely. 


T here are many thousands of islands 
of varying size in the great Atlantic 
Ocean, but so vast is this area of 
water that on the map most of them look 
little more than mere dots. Wlien we 
remember that this, the second largest of 
our oceans, is nearly thirty million square 
miles in extent, we can understand how 
ships might sail across it in all directions 
without ever sighting one of these islands. 

Because the Atlantic is so far-reaching— 
it touches the Polar regions north and 
south, and the Equator is a little below 
its centre—we find its dusters of islands 
both in cool and in warm waters. There 
is naturally a great variation in their form 
and appearance. Very many are volcanic 
in origin—that is, they have been thrown 
up from the ocean depths by some 
convulsion of Nature in past ages—and 
others are made of coral. Some of the 
islands are well covered with vegetation 
and are fertile and beautiful; others are 
nothing but bare rock, and it is difficult to 
see what attraction they have for those 
people who dwell upon them. 

In the. Wake of Sea-Roners 

With some of the larger islands, such 
as Iceland, Newfoundland, the Bahamas 
and others of the West Indian group, 
it is not our intention to deal, since they 
are described in other pages. We will 
confine ourselves to the less important, 
but none the less interesting islands which 
are scattered over the waters, from the 
Azores in the north to South Georgia at 
the opposite extreme. 

If we follow in the wake of some of 
the old sea-rovers who, centuries ago. 


made daring voyages from Europe in their 
small vessels, and if we sail due westward 
from Portugal, we shall find the Azores 
lying directly in our track. This group of 
islands was given its name by the 
Portuguese seamen who discovered it in 
the fifteenth century. The word " azores," 
which means “ hawks,” was applied to the 
flocks of buzzards that were found there. 

Peaks of Drowned Mountains 

The archipelago, as it is styled, really 
consists of the summits of a chain ol 
submarine volcanoes. They are not 
generally active, fortunately for the in¬ 
habitants, only about three of them having 
been disturbed by eruptions or earth¬ 
quakes within historical times. At one 
period, according to scientists, the islands 
were widely covered by forests, but now 
there are large areas of open land under 
cultivation on St. Michael's, the largest 
of the group, and on Terceira, Pico and 
Fayal, which come next in importance. 

An interesting fact in connexion with 
the Azores is that they play an important 
part as a meteorological station. They 
would seem to have been placed out in the 
Atlantic to serve as a sentinel for the 
purpose of warning Europe of storms that 
are brewing in the ocean. There are 
observatories at Ponta Delgada m St. 
Michael’s, on the island of Flores, and at 
Horta, in Fayal, aU under the supervision 
of the Portuguese government. 

One of the ocean phenomena for which 
the observers at these stations are on the 
watch is the ” houle.” This is the name 
given to a remarkable wave that rises 
out of the sea, appai'ently without cause, 
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ON VOLCANIC ST, THOMAS, AN ISLAND THAT TOUCHES THE EQUATOR 
A hundred and seventy miles from western Africa, in the Gulf of Guinea, lies the 
mountainous little island of St. Thomas, or San Thom6, a Portuguese possession. It 
is very hot and very wet, and cocoa and rubber trees thrive, also coffee bushes. Here 
we’see a “ drying floor,” where the beans out of the great cocoa pods dry in the sun. 
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STANLEY, SOLE TOWN OF THE BLEAK. TREELESS FALKLAND ISLANDS 

Atlantic, about 300 miles east of America’s southernmost point, 
are the bleak and uninviting Falkland Islands, a British Crown Colonv which, though 
own, yet boE^ts a ca,thedra], Christchiii'ch. there are ho trees on these 
otlnng much grows except grass- -and they are swept by strong winds. 
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E. N. A. 

ST. HELENA, THE BRITISH ISLAND WHERE NAPOLEON LIVED IN EXILE 


Jamestown on St. Helena is built in a narrow ravine between two high hills. St. Helena 
is 800 miles from Ascension, the nearest island, and 1,200 miles from Africa, the nearest 
mainland. It was once. covered-witli forests, but these have been destroyed, and now, 
especially round the coast, the soil is poor and nothing of great value caii be grown. 
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TRISTAN DA CUNHA, A VERY LONELY OUTPOST Of BRITAIN 

llic group of thiee small islands knoun as Tiistan da Ciiiih i is two lliousand mdcs 
from South Vfuca, and twine that distance from South AiiKiica It is inhabited by 
oiili about a hiindied people, all of whom lue in Ldinbiiigh the settlement wc show 
here The island is named after the Poituguesc sulor who discovered it 


somewhere between the Azores and Ice¬ 
land It gathers strength as it goes, 
and sweeps, at a speed that varies fiom 
four to twenty miles an hour, upon some 
coast hundreds of miles distant 

The " houle ” docs not always announce 
its coming by a stoim or similai sign 
It will arise suddenly on a calm day, when 
the sky is cloudless, and ships riding at 
anchor in open roadsteads may be flung 
high up on the beach and wrecked 
When the warning of this treacherous 
wave IS given, vessels at sea in the vicinity 
of the Azores have seveial good haihours 
in the islands to which they can flee foi 
safety 

To English people the island in the 
group whose name is most familiar is 
Flores Heie it was, in 1591, that Sir 
Richard Grenville, that famous old sea- 
dog of Queen Elizabeth's time, fought 
a fleet of Spanish ships m his little vessel 
the ‘ Revenge " Eveiy boy and girl knows 
lennyson's ballad “ The Revenge ” which 
commemorates this splendid deed 

Supposing that we weic not venture¬ 
some enough to sail so far into mid- 
ocean but were content to make a shoitei 
voyage from the Spanish or Poitugiiese 
coast we might turn our vessel s head m 
the direction of Madeira This beautiful, 


well wooded island is one of a group of five 
islands, of which only two aie inhabited 
It is a Poitnguesc possession but a 
cuiious stoiy IS told in an old chioniele 
winch attiibutcs its discoveiy to one of 
oui own countiymen Accoidnig to this 
account, a ceitain Robert Maclnn, in the 
year 1370, ran away fioin England uilh 
his lady love in a small boat, intending to 
sail for Fiance Instead, he was blown out 
of bis course and came to Madeira Here 
the lady died and was buiied, and Macbm 
erected a cross to lici incmoiy In 1420 
the island was re-discoveied by the 
Poi luguese 

To most people Madeira is familial as a 
popular health rcsoit It is a warm and 
sunny island which has much to attract 
the visitor Its mountainous scenery is 
grand and beautiful, and in addition to 
the picturesqueness of its gorges oind 
woods, its caves and bubbling spnngs it 
possesses a veiy fertile soil, on which 
coffee and tobacco floniish amid an 
abundance of fruit and floweis and tiopical 
ferns For centimes the vine has been 
giown on the island and Madciia wine has 
been famous Sugar-cane glowing has 
been attempted, but not very successfully 

The chief town of Madena is Funchal, 
and here there takes place annually a 
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GREEN ISLETS FRINGE THE EMERALD ISLES OF BERMUDA— 
Ilie reel-, airl islets that lie olf the coasts of the Bermudas are very beautiful, for, like 
the mainldiui, the\ are also fresh and green but tliey make it very dangerous for ships 


to approich the ‘-hore c-ycept through a few channels Indeed, the first three people 
to luid Oil the Iltrinud IS—a Spaniard and two Englishmen—did so because they were 
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—LITTLE, LOW-LYING LANDS WHERE IT IS ALWAYS SUMMER 
shipwrecked there Sir George Somers took possession of the islands for England The 
Bermudas need their rather heavy rainfall because they have no streams or wells They 
are to the United States very much vhat the Channel Islands and Scilly Isles are to 
England—for they send to her markets early potatoes tomatoes and flowers 
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BY A SPRING NEAR LAS PALMAS IN BEAUTIFUL GRAND CANARY 
The Canarv- Islands, a province of Spain, get their name, as we explain in page 923, from a 
species 01 tag clog that used to live there. On Grand Canary, where is this pretty 
spring at which the peasant women fill tlieir pitchers, the most delicious oranges 
in the world are grown. They are so thin-skinned, however, that they cannot be exported. 
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LONELY ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC 
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ISLAND ROAD BETWEEN WALLS OF CORAL 
The Bermuda Islands have been built up on sub¬ 
merged rock by myriads upon myriads of tiny organ¬ 
isms called polyps, that construct a hard covering 
for themselves out of the lime in the sea. 


very curious celebration. On 
the last day of the year, shortly 
before midnight, the whole of 
the valley in which the capital 
lies seems to burst into flame. 

It is a magnificent firework 
display, in which the entire 
population joins. Coloured 
lights gleam on aU sides, rockets, 

Roman candles and fountains of 
fire flash into brilliance here and 
there, while an added effect is 
given by the illuminated boats 
which dart about the harbour. 

No one who has seen Funchal 
thus lit up can forget the sight. 

Very near to Madeira, to the 
southward, are the Canary 
Islands, which were known to 
the Romans and one of which 
was called " Insula Canaria ”— 
the isle of dogs—after a species 
of clog found there. So the 
group got its name. From the 
Canaries first came the little 
yellow bird which has been 
given the name of the country 
in which it dwell, In its native 
home the canary is coloured more 
like our greenfinch. 

Known to the Romans also as the 
“ Fortunate Isles,” the Canaries have 
had a stirring history. They have 
been fought for by P'rench, Spanish, 
Portuguese and English. Over a hundred 
years ago they were created a province of 
Spain; later their ports were declared 
free; and in 1883-4 the laying of the 
submarine cable linked up these ocean 
islands with the rest of the world. 

The Canaries are of volcanic origin, like 
the Azores and most ol the other Atlantic 
islands. The famous peak of Tenerife, 
which rises from the centre of that island, 
is stUl an active volcano. During the more 
recent disturbances several outlets were 
made some distance below the crater 
itself, and from these there often come 
little puffs of smoke and steam, which are 
lively evidence of its hidden fires. 

If the Canaries were of old the “ For¬ 
tunate Islands,” they might very properly 


now be called the “ Fruit Islands,” for 
from them comes a great part of our 
banana supply. The islands are also rich 
in other fruits, and, as in Madeira, the 
grape-vine has been grown for centuries. 

One notable feature of these islands is 
the large herds of goats to be seen there, 
and we may sometimes see an extra¬ 
ordinarily athletic feat performed by the 
men who look after them. In the gorge 
known as the Great Caldera of La 
Palma, for instance, where the rocks 
are very steep and dangerous, the goat¬ 
herd will jump after a troublesome goat 
that has got away to some crag many 
feet below. As he descends he wiU strike 
at the animal with his " lanza,” a long 
wooden pole, but even then will be able 
to break his fall by sliding clown the 
" lanza ” the moment it touches the 
ground. It is said 'that these men are so 
expert in pole-jumping that they can 
even spring from the top of a house into 
the street without injuring themselves. 
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LONELY ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC 


A stranpe custom among the people of 
till III iglibouring island of Gomera is that 
lit signalling by means of whistling. 
Indt I d, the peasants are such extraordinary 
nliistlers, that they can make themselves 
hi arJ at a distance of three or four miles, 
and tiny have developed a whistling 
language =o that conversation can be 
raniul on. In the country districts it is 
]io--ible to send a message such as the 
fuiliiwing : “ Pedro, the English visitor is 
Ii'aMiig to-morrow. Can you take his 
b.ijcage down to the boat ? ” 

Let us sail stiU farther south, where the 
.\tlantic make.s a sweep round the coast 
1 1 Morocco, until wc come to Cape AMrdc, 
in Senegainbia. Off this part of M’est 
.Vfrica, three hundred miles out at sea, 
lie the islands named after the cape. 
Tla-y are fourteen in number. Being 
of the same volcanic character as the 


Canaries, the islands present a bare and 
uninviting appearance as viewed from the 
sea. This is deceptive ; on landing, we 
find that the valleys of the interior 
are green and fertile. Coffee is largely 
^ grown here, the biggest Cape Veide 
island, Santiago, having a good export 
trade in this beiry. 

Par moie interesting to us, however, 
is the island of Ascension, that lonely 
rock which rises steeply from the South 
Atlantic, about half-way between the 
continents of Africa and South America. 
This island, so scientists say, is probably 
only the summit of a huge volcanic mass, 
and whatever animals or plants it naay 
have possessed at one time have been 
completely exterminated by the lava from 
eruptions. 

In history, Ascension has a particular 
connexion with Napoleon. When, after 



WHERE PEOPLE LIVE IN HOMES CREATED BY EXTINCT VOLCANOES 

Ite,. Safari 
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QUAINT COSTUMES OF RICH CANARY PEASANTS 
The Canary Islanders, some of wliom \vc sec heie at the 
door of their dwelling on Tencriilc, are daiker than other 
Spamaids, because their ancestors intermarried with the 
natives, the Guanclies, a Berber race from Noitli Afiica. 


Wateiloo, the fallen French 
emperor was sent in exile to 
St. Helena, over seven hundred 
miles away to the south-east, 
it was feared that Ascension 
might be used by his friends 
with a view to effecting his 
rescue. So Great Britain 
occupied the island, and since 
then it has been one of our 
Atlantic possessions. Before 
that date, 1815, Ascension 
had remained uninhabited, 
except for a short period when 
Danipier, the buccaneer, and 
his crew, lived upon it after 
being shipwrecked. But the 
most picturesque feature of 
this ocean rock is the fact 
that for a long time it was 
under the control of the 
Admiralty. It actually figured 
m official books as a sliip— 

“ H.M.S. Ascension ”—lying 
at anchor, so to speak, in 
latitude 7° 57' S,, longitude 
14° 22' W. Its commander 
was a naval captain, appointed 
by the governor of Gibraltar, 
and under him was a ship’s 
company. This peculiar state 
of affairs came to an end in 
1922, when the Admiralty 
handed over Ascension Island 
to the Colonial Office. 

It is a lonely rock, the population con¬ 
sisting of the officials of the cable station 
and a hundred or so coloured people 
from the Guinea coast. The naval 
garrison which used to be stationed here 
has been withdrawn. About thirty-four 
square miles in extent, the island has little 
vegetation, but round the coast there is 
enough to support a few thousand 
sheep. Were it not for the turtles which 
frequent its shores the inhabitants might 
fare badly. These creatures find their 
way to Ascension to lay their eggs, and 
enough are kiUed to keep the islanders 
in turtle meat. 

St. Helena, the island which we are next 
visiting, is another of the extinct volcano 


type. It is simply a point of roclr rising 
straight from the depths of the ocean. 
As it is approached there is no sign 
of a sloping beach or .shore, and it 
presents, indeed, a gloomy and for¬ 
bidding appearance in the outlines of its 
coast. Nor does a closer examination 
do much to dispel this impression. There 
is very little soil on St. Helena that is 
suitable for growing flowers or vegetables. 
Only here and there, in some of the valleys 
between the great chasms in the rock, can 
any earth be found. 

In the olden days, when the East India 
Company’s ships used to pass that way, 
they called at the island to obtain fresh 
water. Nowadays its chief point of 
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LADY OF THE FAIR AZORES DRESSED FOR A RIDE 
The ample cloikand hood of this lady foim part of the ndmg habit fashionable among 
the nalu os of St Michael s in the Azores ten small islands in mid-Atlantic that belong to 
rortiigal The people of the Azores are \ erv energetic and enterprising^ and make the 
mO't of the rich sod of their islands keeping herds of cattle and growing much fruit 


UNDERGROUND HOME OF A PEASANT FAMILY IN TENERIFE 
Maui of the poorest families of peasants in Tenenfe, the largest of the Canarj 
F md'j, hie in carern like duellings bored into the solid rock The climate o: 
Tcrienfi IS narm and healthi. so that such a home as we see above is not uncom 
fortable since the door may be left open all day to admit hglit and fresh air 







* * *!• 




SLEDGE THAT TAKES THE PLACE OF A CART IN MADEIRA 
Very isw ol tlie roads iii Madeira are suitable foi wheeled traffic, and everywhere we 
see the native sledge, or ‘ carro, ’ which is used to transport goods oi passengers about 
the island Gliding easily on greased runners over the cobbles, these sledges are usually 
draun bv mules or oxen like tins one that bears a cask of the famous Madeira wine 


SLEDGING DOWN THE SUN-BAKED ROAD FROM THE RIBEIRO FRIO 
Having ascended the steep road to the Ribeiro Frio, or " Cold E-ivci,” in Madeira, on a 
carro ' drawn by oxen or mules, the traveller can return downhill in a sledge like 
this It IS, steered round comers by ropes held by the two Portuguese guides, who, when 
the journev has been completed, will cany the sledge back to its starting point 






JAGGEP SUMMIT OF A GREAT VOLCANO IN THE AZORES 

The Gran Pico a huge, volcanic mountain 7,613 feet high, dominates the ncli, frmt- 
produt-mg inland of Pico in the Azores A land of hammook, such as we sec heic, slung 
on a stout pole carried by two men is one of the few means of tiaiispoit possible over 
the rough paths that cross the wild country m the interior of the island 
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SAVAGE GRANDEUR AMONG THE RUGGED MOUNTAINS OF MADEIRA 

In the centre of the Portuguese island of Madeira, ninth lies oif the noith-nest coist 
of Afiica, IS a great tableland of lock, whose sides, using to lofty, piecipitous peaks 
form deep gorges The little white patches in the bottom iight-hand comer ait the 
buildings of one of the villages that nestle among these leaisome mountains 


inttiest IS its association with Napoleon, 
Mho was kept a piisoner here from 1815 
until his death six years later “ Long- 
wood,” the house which he occupied, is 
now visited cveiy year by numbers ot the 
empeior’s admireis, mostly French people, 
of course, and the house and giounds, 
with the tomb in which he w'as first buried, 
have been transferred to the keeping of 
France, so that that country holds a piece 

DSi 


of teiiitory in the heart of a Butisli colony 
Foi our next Atlantic islands let us sail 
up into the waimer region above the 
West Indies Here he the Beimudas 
of whose “ still vexed ” wateis Shakes- 
pcaic wrote in " The Tempest ” Even so 
far back as the poet’s day these islands had 
an unenviable reputation loi stoims 
It was duruig one of these huriicanes, in 
i6og, that Admiral Sir Geoige Somers 
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LONELY ISLANDS OF TILE ATLANTIC 


was smpwiecked there while on his way to 
Virginia. This disaster led to the settle¬ 
ment of the group, a Bermuda Company 
being formed three years later to send out 
colonists. On some old maps we find 
the name of the islands given as Somers ; 
their more general title of Bermudas 
serves as a reminder of the Spanish 
seaman Juan Bermudez who first visited 
their shores early in the sixteenth century. 

The Bermudas are coral islands, thus 
being distinct from the others with which 
we are dealing. They are some three 
hundred and fifty in number, but the total 
area does not exceed nineteen square miles. 
All round them are reefs, to a distance 
of thirty miles from the main group. 

It is a remarkable fact that such coral- 
built islands should exist so far from the 
Equator, surrounded by living coral reefs, 
but they are right in the track of the Gulf 
Stream and so the surrounding waters 
are warm. The Bermudas are unique, 


further, in that no native people or traces 
of them were found upon the islands 
Passing the Utile, isolated islands of 
Martin Vaz and Tiinidad, in the South 
Atlantic, we will just take a peep at the 
Falklands, whicli lie off Patagonia, the 
soulhein extremity of South America. 
The piincipal islands are the East and 
West, but there are hundreds of smaller 
ones clustering in the straits between these 
two. Though there arc no tiees and the 
climate is cold and damp, the islands are 
well adapted for grazing, and many cattle 
and sheep are bred here. 

Farther south, neaung the Antarctic, 
are South Georgia and the bare, wind¬ 
swept islands of the South Shetlands and 
South Orkneys. All are attached to the 
Crown Colony of the Falkland Islands 
On the first-named, it will be remembered, 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, the explorer, died 
on bis voyage to the South Pole and heie 
he was buried. 



MYRIAD SEABIRDS ON WHAT WAS ONCE H.M.S. ASCENSION 

only thirty-four square miles, hes in the South Atlantic, 
Thosf tLf we abounds m wld life—rabbits, wild goats and buds. 

controlled bv tUp wideawakes." The island was until lecently 

controlled b> the British Admiralty and officially known as H.M.S. Ascension. 
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BY FOREST, DALE AND WATERWAY THROUGH SWEDEN 


Sweden is not a country that we hear very much about in the ordinary way. 
We learn about it at school—its position, products and towns—^ive know that 
it IS pait of Scandinavia and that Stockholm is its capital. But there is very 
much more to be Icauit about it than that Beautiful Sweden—a land o'f 
lakes and foiebts and rapid nveis, oneof the lands of the midnight sun—was 
the home of the Goths, the place whence great hordes of “ barbarians ” swept 
over Euiope from north to south and from east to west m the first centuries 
of the Christian era, conquering all who opposed them, even the legions 
of the Roman Emperois And it was the home of the Vikings, tyrants ol the 
Baltic Sea, whose brotlieis, the Vikings of Norway, attacked and plundered 
the shores of Saxon England Though now few in number, the Swedish people 
have left their mark upon the world—lot theic is not one of the great ruling 
races, except the Japanese, who cannot, through Gothic ancestors of centuries 
ago, claim kiiidied with the Swedes of to-day. 


WEDEN belongs to the North. It 
commences in about the same 
latitude as the Cheviot Hills, which 
bcpaiate England from Scotland, and 
thence it stretches northwarcls for a 
thousand miles, beyond John o’ Groals 
House, beyond the Orkneys and the 
Shetlands and the Faroes, beyond Iceland 
and the Arctic Circle, into that Polar 
region where the sun does not * set in 
summer and does not rise in winter. 
The face of the country is turned towards 
the east, and the whole of its long coast¬ 
line is washed by the tidcless and almost 
fresh waters of the Baltic Sea. 

From these facts we should expect 
Sweden to have a cold, almost an Arctic, 
climate, but ibis is far from being the case. 
Ib many respects Sweden has a much more 
delightful climate than our own land of 
mists and lains, of changeable summers 
and of raw, slushy winters. The rigours 
of its Arctic situation are modified by the 
warm influence of the Gulf Stream, and 
at the same time it has a continental 
climate, with much greater extremes of 
summer heat and winter cold than we 
experience in our Atlantic island. 

Splendid Land for Winter Sports 

In winter, the lakes and rivers of Sweden 
are frozen .solid. Even the Gulf of Both¬ 
nia is frozen across from shore to shore, 
so that a Russian army once marched 
acioss the ice from Finland to attack 
Sweden. The land is buried beneath a 
thick carpet of snow. But the air is so 


crisp, dry and exhilarating that the cold 
is not felt half as much as it is in Britain. 
It is the finest country in the woild for 
winter spoils. 

The Canada of Ewope 

In summer it is like one great foicst from 
end to end. The woods liave a plentiful 
undeigrowth of strawberries, bilberries, 
cloudbeiTies, raspberries, currants and 
other wild fruits Millions of flowers 
grow in the open glades. The warm air 
IS balmy with the aromatic breath of the 
pines, and it is pleasant to take refuge from 
the almost tropic sun in the forest shade 
or in the cool waters of snow-fed rivers 
and lakes. 

Sweden is the Canada of Europe, 
except in its lack of piairics. It has the 
same virgin forests, the same chains of 
great lakes connected by rapid rivers, 
the same Arctic north, though that ol 
Sweden is inhabited by wandering Lapps 
instead of Eskimos. There is no need to 
cross the Atlantic in order to see the 
backwoods in all their native wildness. 
Here, within two days' sail of our shores, 
we may enter the primitive world, where 
the wild is still untamed, where man is 
still fighting the forces of Nature, where 
the axe of the woodman breaks the silence 
of ancient solitudes, where rafts of timber 
are floated down mighty rivers, and 
where the giant elk crashes through the 
birch woods and swims across the lakes. 

It is most interesting to observe the 
changes in the character of the country, 
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THE HOME OF THE GOTHS 


in the vegetation and in the people, as 
we make the thousand miles journey from 
the south to the north of Sweden. There 
are four well-marked zones, corresponding 
to the ancient divisions of Gothland, 
Svealand, Xorrland and Lapland. 

The Venice of Sweden 

Gothland, or Scania as it is called in 
the extreme =outh, the ancient home of the 
Gothic race, is the richest and most fertile 
pait of Sweden. It is a lowland country, 
broken bv lakes and forests, and abound¬ 
ing m meadows and cornlands. Fruit 
trees fluiiri'h; also all the familiar broad- 
lea\ed trees of Britain—oak, beech, maple, 
elm and lime. Ancient castles, with round 
“ Scandinavian ” towers, and wonderful 
churches m the heavy, old-fashioned, 
northern Gothic style adorn the landscape. 
Round the coast many commercial and 
manufactiiimg towns have sprung up. 

Northwards, a chain of great lakes, 
Venor, Vetter, Malar and others, stretches 
right across the country from east to west. 

At the eastern end of the chain is situated 
Stockholm, the capital, built, like Venice, 
upon a number of islands connected by 
bridges, a city of beautiful buildings and 
beautiful surroundings. At the western 
end is the great commercial port of 
Gothenberg. The lakes have been con- 
necti!d bv canals, so that we can make 
the whole journey from Gothenberg to 
Stockholm by steamer—a fascinating 
\ oyage that has none of the terrors of sea 
travel. 

Rivers and Forests of Norrland 

Svealand stretches northwards from the 
great lakes to the dales which surround 
Lake Siljan. This is the industrial belt 
of Sweden. Besides its pastures and 
forests, it has rich iron and copper mines, 
and great industries have sprung up, and 
many prosperous towns. In the forests 
the broad-leaved trees, such as the oak and 
maple, now begin to give place to gigantic 
pints and firs. 

Still farther north the country becomes 
more and more rugged, rising to snow¬ 
capped mountains on the Norwegian 
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frontier ; the rivers become wilder, the 
waterfalls grander and the forests more 
dense and unbroken. This is the vast 
territory of Noriland, whose foiests, 
carefully renewed as they arc felled, are 
worth more to Sweden than aic the gold¬ 
fields of the Rand to South Afiica. Year 
by year Nature goes on silently adding 
to the stores of growing timber. The 
forests are the haunts of bears, wolves, 
elks and smallei creatures. Steamers run 
for hundreds of miles up broad rivers, 
like the Indals and the Aiigeiman, 
through magnificent scenery into the 
heart of the country. The timber, which 
is felled in winter, is floated in huge rafts 
down the rivers to the coast with the 
spring floods. Great timber industries 
have sprung up at the ports at Gcfle, 
Sundsvall, Hernosand and Uinca. Theie 
are saw and pulp mills, and cellulo.se, 
paper, ply-wood and other factories 

Land of the Lapps 

Beyond Norrland, in the extreme north, 
lies Lapland, reaching up to the point 
beyond the Arctic Cnclc where Finland 
and Norway join. The river valleys aie 
still well wooded with valuable timber, 
but between the valleys stretch desolate 
tundra, or mountain moorlands, covered 
with the peculiar moss which is the icin- 
deer’s food. This is the land of the mid¬ 
night sun in summer and ol the auiora 
borealis in winter, the summer day that 
lasts for weeks, and the winter night that 
is just as long. 

Heie also are some of the richest 
iron ore beds in the world. At Gclhvara 
and at Kiruna there arc solid mountauis 
of ore so rich that they arc two-thirds 
pure iron. Millions of tons aie exported 
every year to Geimany and Britain. 
For the purpose of this tiaffic an electric 
railway, the most northerly in the world, 
has been built right across the 
Scandinavian peninsula from Lulca, 
near the top of the Gulf of Bothnia, to 
Narvik, on the Atlantic coast of Norway, 
near the Lofoden Islands. No more 
luxurious electric travelling can be had 
in London, Pans or New York than by 




ENA. 

GIRLS OP LEKSAND wear their old-fabhioned, brightly coloured dresses on gala days. 
Iheir beautifully embroidered aprons show that they live in Leksand, for in Dalariie 
the costumes of the peasant folk vary from parish to parish. In Mora, for example, women 
wear red nbhons m their hair, and in Floda they have roses stitched on their frocks. 
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BUSY SPINNING-WHEEL IN THE HOME OF A SWEDISH YEOMAN 
The ycunien, or peasant farmers, of Srveclen arc well known for their sturdy independ¬ 
ence and industrious habits, and at tlie same time they' cling to oid traditions. Their 
homes are filled with good, solid furniture, often richly carved, and such old-fashioned 
articles as the three-legged cauldron and the spinning-wheel are in daily use, 


the Lapland Express, for a liundrcd miles 
and more past Polarcircle Station, to the 
tourist resort of Abisko, on Lake Tome 
Triisk, which Rcignard, the French ex¬ 
plorer of the seventeenth century, re¬ 
garded as the end of the liabitable world. 

One of the most pleasing features of 
Swedish geography to the traveller is the 
Skergard, or Garden of Skerries, a belt 
of islands by which the coast is surrounded. 
These islands arc so numerous that tliey 
are to be counted, not by scores or hun¬ 
dreds, but by thousands. On the west 
coast they are mostly barren rocks, but on 
the east coast they are often quite large, 
fertile and well-\vooded. All up the coasl 
of the Gulf of Bothnia they form a perfect 
labywinth of fairyland, through which 
we sail by way of a scries of canals and 
lakes. The two islands of Gothland and 
Oland, off the Baltic coast, are large 
enough to be provinces in themselves. 
They are thickly populated, and have 
many interesting historical associations 
with the Vikings and the Hanseatic 


traders. The Skergard is to Stockholm 
what the Firth of Clyde, with its beautiful 
islands and lochs, is to Glasgow. For a 
holiday cruise there is nothing to surpass 
a voyage northwards through the maze of 
islands, with their picturesque summer 
villas, to the most northerly point where 
wc can join the Lapland Railway. 

Beautiful, wild Sweden has a very 
small population—less, indeed, than 
Greater London alone. Practically all 
the people arc Swedes, of whom there are 
6,000,000 altogether, settled in the rich 
plains of Scania, in the large towns in the 
industrial area, in the iron mining districts 
and in the forests. In the far north two 
other distinct races appear. Round the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia are settled 
some 25,000 Finns, of the same race and 
language as the hardy sons of Finland 
across the gulf. Two thousand years ago 
their ancestors migrated from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Ural Mountains. Then 
there arc some 7,000 dwarfish Lapps, the 
Beduins of the Arctic desert, following 
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'"’■'Tc fiddler of Helsingland, a distnct in eastern. Sweden, is a populai figme at every 
dl With Ins tasselled cap, his long coat with its blight lining carefully shown, 
eches and his square-toed shoes, he seems rather a chaiactei from a history 
1 a man of to-day, as does also the young man weaiing a leather apron. 
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MOTHER AND BABY GO WITH FATHER TO WORK IN THE FIELDS 
Tills peasant fatnilj eomes from the iillage ol Oekelbo, in the distnet of Gestriklaiid 
Lesulc the Baltic Sea The men m Sweden often weai a soft, black, felthat, and chukish 
CO oured trousers tucked into topboots, such as we can see m the photogiaph The 
\omen work quite as hard as the men, not only in the fields but in factones as well 
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GUARDS OF THE KING OF SWEDEN IN THEIR OLD-TIME UNIFORM 
The.- S'.veJt-H make soud soldiers, and at one time, indeed, ranked among the best in 
Kuropi- owing to the I’icturies lliat they won under their ambitious king, Charles XII., 
early in the eighteenth century. The dress of Swedish soldiers during that period 
of military greatness is faithfully reproduced in the uniform worn by these lifeguards. 
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THE HOME OF THE GOTHS 


their reindeer herds from pasture to 
pasture over the bleak moorlands of 
Lapland. They arc slowly disappearing, 
like the Red Indian in the backwoods of 
America, Irefore the march of civilization. 

Although the Swedes are so few in 
number they belong to a stock wliiclr has 
peopled other lands, and conquered the 
world. They are to-day the purest repre¬ 
sentatives of the great Gothic race which 
has continually, from the beginning of 
history, been sending out new swarms to 
restore the failing energy of decadent 
races in southern lands. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Japanese, there is not one of 
the great ruling races in the world to-day 
which has not an infusion of Gothic blood. 

Home of a Race of Conquerors 

Moreover the Swedes still occupy the 
original homeland of the Goths. As far 
back as we can trace, in the dim pre¬ 
historic past whose secrets can only be 
read in the weapons and trinkets and 
utensils of stone and bronze and the 
.skeletons which are found in grave 
mounds, southern Sweden was the lioinc 
of the Gothic race. Here during 
thousands of years they developed those 
qualities of body and mind which fitted 
their offspring to overrun every country 
in Europe. The same blood, though 
blended with many other strains, flows in 
our veins. Tlie same instincts, inherited 
from common ancestors, sway our minds. 
Our language came from the same .source. 

Sweden, therefore, has a double interest 
for us—as the homeland of our ancestors 
thousands of years ago, and as the home 
to-day of a race w'liich is the pure-blooded 
offspring of tliat ancient stock. 

The Swede at his best is to be found in 
the islands of Gothland and Oland, in 
Scania, in the dales that surround Lake 
Siljan, and among the fisher folk on the 
coast, who are of the true Viking breed. 
The Swedes are the tallest race in Europe. 
Their hair is fair—flaxen or golden—and 
their eyes blue or bluish grey. Accustomed 
for generations to live in lonely dwellings 
surrounded by forest, they have a touch of 
melancholy in their nature. They are 


intensely independent and resent any 
interference with their liberties, but they 
are friendly to strangers and most 
hospitable. They arc honest, truthful and 
.simple-minded, and they have other 
qualities which hav'c fitted them to be 
great colonisers. They are adventurous 
and enterprising, and able to turn their 
hands to any kind of work. 

Changes in Old Sweden 

In the past half century many changes 
have taken place. In some districts 
mechanical industries have taken the place 
of agriculture. Factories full of whirring 
machinery turn out on a wholesale scale 
the goods which the pieasant and his 
womenfolk formerly produced for Ihem- 
sclves with axe, hammer, spinning-wlrccl 
and loom. The railway now runs wlicre 
once roamed the bear, the elk and the 
reindeer; tlie “ lionk, honk!” of the 
motor-car is licarcl in tlic licart of the 
virgin forest; the motor-boat startles the 
wild duck upon the rivers and lakes; tlie 
telephone, incredibly cheap, links up the 
remotest cottage with the capital. The 
workfolk in the towns are beginning to 
feel tlic restlessness of modern civiliza¬ 
tion ; they crowd the cinemas and music- 
halls, and, through the newspapers, direct 
their eyes to the ends of the earth. But 
in the midst of all this the Swedish 
peasant remains the same as ever. 

The Backhonc of the Country 

The peasant is not, and never has been, 
a mere labourer on the land of others, or a 
tenant subject to the oppressions and 
e.xactions of a feudal landlord. He is a 
freeholder, tilling his own land and enjoy¬ 
ing its fruits—a peasant proprietor, like 
the yeoman who, before the industrial age, 
was the backbone of England. Some of 
the Swedish "Bondar,” or "Dwellers,” as 
they are called, can trace their descent and 
their tenure of the same land back for 
a thousand years. They constituted one 
of the four Estates of the Realm- 
Peasants, Burghers, Clergy and Nobles— 
who togctiier formed the National 
Legislative Assembly, They were the 
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SWEDISH PEASANT GIRLS in their quaint, old-fashioned clothes have a wonderful 
charm. Their aprons are of soft leather, rvith the bodices elaborately decorated. The 
short jackets, fringed with thick wool, and the bs-ribboned bonnets, add greatly to the 
effect of the already beautiful dress. We may occa,sionally see these costumes in the towns. 
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b ^cdiKli Ti ulI Dui cai> 

SKI-ING AND SLEDGING AT A SWEDISH HOLIDAY RESORT 
iltsjob ulcn !=> tilled with liohcUi'v-niakeis dll the }c<ii icund since it is famous for its 
^ca-buthiiif' in summci and loi all niannci of spoils on the snow and icc iii wintei 
‘Swedish childicii loam to skate and to ski at an caily ai>o, and the winteis au iisii.illy 
‘■(lere tnoiiqli to gi\e them plenty of eliances of showing then skill in such pastimes 


class Iroin ivhich the Vikings sprang 
Most of them aie piospcious , some of 
them die wealthy , but tlicy are content 
with simple, wholesome comlotLs, and with 
the delights ol Nature by winch they are 
suiiounded 

The Swedish peasants liatc a pioud 
history Just as Wallace and Biuec found 
their most stalwait suppoiteis among the 
peasants of the Scottish Lowlands, so 
Gustatiib Vasa, the paliiot king who 
rescued Sweden from the Danes, found his 
mainstay m the peasants of Dalarne, in 

caland, who received him as a homeless 
fugitive and by their coinage and 
devotion placed him on the tin one' Like 
the English yeomen at Crecy and Agin- 
eourt, these Swedish peasants were the 
tioopeis who, m the Thiity Yeais War 
enabled Giistavus Adolphus to maintain 
the Piotestant cause in Germany and 
Northern Europe, and so saved the 
Kfcformation 

The beautiful Lake Siljan, which lies 
■lb far north as the Shetland Islands, is 


known as the " Eye of Dalarne,” or Dale 
caiha It IS suirounded by lu\uiiant 
forests, and by dales in which live 
stalwait peasants Heie suit it c the 
ancient manneis speech, customs and 
liaditions of the Swedish lacc The 
people sull picscrvc the beautiful costumes 
tvlueh oiigmated m the dats w'hcn they 
did all their own spinning and we-aving, 
and ]ust as the Scottish clans delighted 
to invent each a distinctive tartan, so 
licie each parish devised a special costume 
of picturesque design and bright and 
vailed colouis On all gala occasions 
these costumes are still worn. 

In Dalarne, the ancient custom of 
coming to church by boat, in prefeicnce 
to any other means of transpoit, still 
survives The paiishcs are large, and 
people have often to come gieat distances 
The church boats are large open boats 
of the same model as the longslups of the 
Vikings They hold as many as seventy 
people and they may have eight or more 
pans of oars, It used to be a great sight 
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to see the lake covered with this Viking 
Heet on a Sunday morning. The chinch 
lioats are few in number now and to sail 
m one of them is considered a great treat. 

:Midsunimer Day, the 24th of June, is 
the most popular festival throughout all 
the northcin countries. It is known as 
" Johaiinesdagen,” or S. John’s Day, 
blit it is really an old pagan celebration 
uliicli the early priests adopted into the 
riinstian calendar. It is the Feast of the 
Sun, a relic of the worship of the Sun 
(iod In the north, the power of the sun 
is most wondci fully manifested on this, 
the longest day of the year. It shines 
all niglit, with an exquisite pale 
radiance. All the long winter the country 
has lieen buried under snow and ice, and 
the daylight has been short and fleeting. 
The rapid change to high summer, with 
waving woods, shining water, gay flowers 
and perfumed air, has been like a miracle. 
Tlie people are beside themselves with 
delight They dance round poles garlanded 
with flowers. They dccoiate their houses, 
cariiages and streets w'Uh leafy birch 
branches. On Midsummer Eve they kindle 
flics on the hill tops and every point of 
vantage, and they spend the whole bright 
night in dancing and singing and playing 
m the woods. 

Chaim and Polish in Society 

In the large towns the people arc A'ory 
difterent fioin these simple peasants, but 
are no less charming. It is the diffeiencc 
between rough-hewn granite and polished 
granite. The Swedish upper class aic 
among the most highly civilized peoples 
of Europe. They are very well educated 
and loi’e art and music They delight 
in healthy open-air sports, arc quick to 
adopt all new scientific inventions, and 
above all, they arc ho.spitable to strangers 
and have great gaiety of manner 

The etiquette of Swedish society is 
much more formal than ours. The ela¬ 
borate forms of politeness and courtesy 
niaj' seem a trifle alarming to us, but 
further acquaintance proves them very 
charming. They add a touch of the 
gaiety of masquerade to society. Mr. 

I)3t 


0 . G. Von Heidcnstani, in his " Swedish 
Life m Town and Country," gives a lively 
sketch of the Swedish gentleman ; 

“ To stand bolt upright, to strike his 
heels togcthei and bow low, to move 
softly and elegantly in a room, to bend 
over a lady's hand, to lower his hat to the 
ground in passing one in the street, to doff 
it to all, high and low, to go up and bow to 
the lady of the house after dinner in 
thanks for the hospitality received, or, 
on the part of the host, to drink with 
everyone of his guests in order of rank— 
all these things are to his mind essentials 
of good manners.” 

What Swedish Hospitality Means 

A real Swedish dinner is a triumph in the 
art of hospitality, there is so much to eat 
and to dunk, the food is so vauecl and so 
pleasantly stimulating to the palate, the 
host is so jovial and so attentive to Ins 
guests and the talk is so merry, that the 
houis fly past unheeded. 

The feast commences with " smorgas¬ 
bord.” For hors-d’oeuvre we are accus¬ 
tomed to have a few pickled dainties 
served loiind in tiny portions, just enough 
to tickle the appetite. In Sweden a large 
side-table is loaded with a multitude of 
dishes of the most intriguing kind. Here 
are smoked, salted and marinaded fish in 
great variety—salmon, sturgeon, sprats, 
herring, anchovies, sardines, cels and 
caviare. Here are weird, sliced sausages, 
like coloured marble or mosaics, gela¬ 
tinous pigs’ feet, cold meats, smoked 
reindeei flesh and ham; pickles and 
cucumbers and gherkins and beetroot and 
radishes; strange cheeses of piquant 
flavour and sweet fresh butter ; wheaten 
bread and black rye bread with a sharp, 
sour flavour, which forms an admirable 
contrast to the butter and cheese, and 
crisp ” kiiackebrod " like oat-cakes. 

Traps for Unwary Diners 

Each diner helps himself to his favourite 
dainties, and returns to his seat, coming 
again tor more. Strangers might well be 
forgiven for mistaking this bounteous 
spread for the dinner, and finding to 
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HOW A LAPP MOTHER OF SWEDEN GIVES HER BABY AN AIRING 
In the bleak north of S\vcden live \iandenng tribes of Lapps, vho lu e by hunting and bv 
1 ecpiiig great herds of reindeer, from whieh they obtain hides for making elothes and 
an important part of their food in the shape of meat and milk This baby s cradle, yhich 
can be hung fiom the ceiling ivhen the mother is busy at home, is of reindeer hide 
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DIGNIFIED AND BECOMING COSTUME OF A GIRL OF RATTVIK 


In Kalt\ik, the village folk delight to dicss themselves in a style that was fashionable 
long ago and has nevei since lost favour All the week we may see the women wearing 
their beautiful native costume, but it is on Sunday tliat the villagers appear at their 
best This girl wears a green jacket, a brightly coloured apron and a pointed cap 
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TWO LITTLE MAIDS OF MORA IN THEIR RUSTIC COSTUMES 


On the north-west shore of the beautiful Lake Siljan, in Dalarne, lies the village of Alora. 
It is a haunt of artists desirous of painting pictures of the beautiful costumes of the nati\’es. 
The belfry tower, in front of which these girls stand, adjoins the curious old church of 
Mora, and, like many other such towers in Swedish villages, is made of wood. 
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Swedish Tnnel liurvaii 

FLOATING TIMBER DIVIDED BY ITS OWNERS INTO GROUPS 


Lumbering is one of the chief industries of Sweden, and the swift rivers of the country’ 
are very useful for carrj'ing logs down to the great saw-mills on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Here, on the River Angerraan, below the town of Solleftea, we see the timber sorted into 
sections according to its different owners and stamped rvith the owners’ marks. 


their consternation, alter having eaten 
their fill, that this is only the hors-d'oeuvre, 
and that the main business of a dinner of 
four or five courses has still to come ! 

Sweden is now in the throes of the 
Industrial Revolution—the transformation 
from an agricultural country, with a 
population of freeholding peasants living 
in isolated dwellings, into a highly 
organized industrial country, with a much 
denser population living in towns and 


working in factories. The two primitive 
industries, besides agriculture, were lum¬ 
bering and iron working, but they were 
not carried on under factory conditions. 
From the Middle Ages, Sweden has been 
renowned as one of the chief storehouses 
in Europe of timber and iron, the two 
raw materials which play so large a 
part in the framework of civilization, 
but they were exported to other countries 
to be worked up into manufactured 
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and waterfalls which can be 
utilized for the generation of 
electricity on a colossal scale 
Already more than half the 
houses in the country districts 
use electric light, and fortv jxr 
cent of the farms use electric 
power for domestic and farm 
work. This cheap and plenti¬ 
ful power is leading to a gieat 
extension of factory work in 
ideal, healthy surroundings. In 
particular, the application of 
electric power to the smelting 
of iron ore seems likely to 
place Sweden at the head of 
the iron and steel producing 
countries of the world. 

Sweden has been a pioneer of 
the electric age. Her rapid 
progress has been based, not 
merely upon her vast natural 
resources of timber, iron and 
electric power, but upon the 
energy and skill and inventive¬ 
ness of her people. Hitherto 
the Gothic race has displayed 
its genius chiefly abroad now 
it is beginning to show what 
it can make of Sweden. 

Sweden’s industrial develop¬ 
ment, however, does not mean 
that her agriculture has declined. 
LEKSAND'S PRIMITIVE FIRE-ALARM On the contrary, h is even more 

Behind these two girls, who wear the distinctive aprons important than it was, for the 
of Leksand, hangs a horn contained in a glass-fronted produce of the farms has 
case. In the event of a fire the glass is to be broken recently increased both in bulk 
and the horn blown, thus rousing the fire brigade. 


articles. The past half century, however, 
has witnessed a rapid development of the 
manufacturing side in Sweden. The tim¬ 
ber industries now embrace, not merely 
saw-mills to convert the logs into deals, 
but pulp and paper-mills, ply-wood and 
furniture factories and the greatest match¬ 
making industry in the world. Also 
among the iron industries, Swedish en¬ 
gineering takes front rank. 

The secret of this rapid industrial 
development is the discovery of the vast 
resources of electric power in Sweden. 
The many great rivers abound in rapids 


same lime greatly improved in qiiahty. 
This is because the small free-holdeis, 
who form the largest part of the farming 
community, have readily adopted all the 
help that modem science has offered. 
The agricultural machinery is up-to-date 
and often worked by electricity; the 
breeds of cattle and horses have been 
improved; sugar beet has taken an 
important place among the crops ; fruit 
also is now grown on a larger scale than 
formerly ; and the excellent co-operative 
dairies have given Sweden front rank among 
the blitter and cheese producing countries. 
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A Look at Lomdoii 

GLAMOUR AND CHARAI OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST CITY 

A"? one who has always been more interc-.tcd in the wavs of citin', than m the 
open country, I may claim a fair Itnowlerlge of the gre.it toiwis of Eiirnjie 
and of the two ‘Vmpneas. and I should have found it no hardship to make my 
home in any one of at least a dozen I could name—Rome probably m prefer¬ 
ence to them all. Yet I esteem it a fortunate thing to have had to pass more 
than a quarter of a century' as a dweller in London For London is the 
fiiendliest of all the great towms—the least pretentious. It is the vastest 
collection of buildings ever erected on an equal area of the earth, and most 
of these buildings are either the homes of warm-hearted people, or the factories, 
warehouses and oflices in which they earn their hvehhoeds In no other great 
citj' do we find the good qualities of human life better illustrated. 


F orty years ago children were taught 
til at there were fifty-two counties 
111 England and Wales, but now 
there are fifty-three. London spread 
so much into Middlesex, Essex, Kent 
and Surrey, that parts of all these 
counties were taken from them, and made 
into the County of London. Yet Gieatcr 
London, included within the Metropolitan 
Police Di.strict, has spiead even further 
It has an area of nearly seven hundred 
square miles, and includes every parish 
any part of winch is within twelve miles 
of Charing Cross. Within this immense 
double shell of the Metropolitan Police 
area and the area under the London 
County Council lies one square mile 
closely packed with buildings, which is 
known as the City. 

When we speak of London as a city, 
we must remember that the word can be 
used in two senses. Everyone living 
within the county area is a citizen of 
London, but there is also the City in the 
centre of London, the seed from which 
it sprang in all its greatness, 

When the Romans Came 

The first men who settled here chose a 
position on rising ground above the River 
Thames, with a stream flowing on one 
side. This w'as about the place where 
Cannon Street Station, a railway terminus, 
now stands. When the Romans came 
they found a little fort on a hill, and 
when they departed, four hundred years 
later, they left behind them a compact 
and well-defended city, about a square 
mUe in extent, with a wall all round it 


and a bridge across the river. Even to 
this day the line of tliat wall can be 
traced. There were gates in it where 
the principal roads went forth, and in 
the names of existing streets—Alclgate, 
Bishopsgate, Moorgate, Alclcrsgatc, 
Cripplegate, Newgate and I-udgate—are 
preserved their sites. Theic arc fragments 
of tlic wall itself existing—one at S 
Giles’, Ciippk'gate, and one at the Tower, 

Within and Without the Walls 

Houses were later built outside the walls, 
and the borders of the Citj' were extended; 
so that there are wards Y’ithout —that is 
without the wall—as well as Within. 
In this wav the City reaches westward 
as far as Temple Bar, though the old 
Liid Gate was about half way up Ludgate 
Hill. It is especially necessary to mention 
this because, when the King comes in 
state to visit the City, the procession 
halts at Temple Bar, near the Law Courts, 
and the Lord Mayor presents him with the 
Sword of the City, The City is not 
under the jurisdiction of the County 
Council; it has its Lord Mayor, its own 
government, its own courts of law and 
its own police. 

It is a veiy remarkable thing that there 
should be two cities so near to each 
other that they are joined by houses— 
houses all the way. The other is the 
City of Westminster. When London 
proper was but an isolated fort, the 
district at Westminster was very marshy, 
and the river spread round an island 
called the Isle of Thorney. When a 
river widens, it almost always becomes 
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shallow, so at this place there was a 
ford, over which travellers could pass 
with their pack-horses and goods. They 
came from the north by w'ay of what 
is now Edgware Road and Park Lane, 
which lie over one of the oldest of the 
British track-ways. The monks founded 
a church on Thorney Island. This church 
grew through the ages into the magnificent 
Abbey of Westminster, which is the scene 
of the coronation of our kings and the 
burial ]tlace of our great dead. 

Perilous Journey to IVestminster 

S. Paul's Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey can peep at one another over the 
curving reache.s of the river, but at one 
time there seemed little likelihood of their 
both forming part of the same London, for 
Westminster and London, as cities, were 
separated by some miles of horribly bad 
and robber-infested roads. It was much 
.‘•afer to go by river than to run the risk 
of your horse slipping into a deep pit of 
mud between two tree-trunks, and throw¬ 
ing you down helpless at the mercy of 
footpads. 

S. Paul’s Cathedral was burnt down 
in the Great Fire which followed the 
Great Plague, and was rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren, so the actual building 
is not so ancient as that of Westminster. 
It, too, is a great national church, and 
has its share of the heroes of the nation 
resting within its walls. 

Where Queen Elizabeth Was Bom 

Could we take an aeroplane view of 
London, beginning at the east end, the 
first thing we should notice would be 
numbers of ships, apparently enclosed by 
the land, lying in the great docks made 
in the bends of the river between the Pool 
of London and Limehouse Reach. Below 
these docks is Greenwich Hospital and the 
great park with the Royal Observatory'. 
The hospital is on the site of that royal 
palace where Queen Elizabeth was born. 
She lived here a great deal, and is said 
to have preferred this palace to any 
other. Since 1873 it has served as 
the home of the Roy'al Naval College. 


It was designed and built much about 
the same time as Chelsea Hospital, farther 
up the river, where military pensioners 
are housed. 

The river near the Tower Bridge is 
full of traffic. Passenger boats, tramp 
steamers and long strings of barges 
are tied up at the wharves taking in 
or discharging cargo, or else are bent on 
avoiding one another in the fairway. In 
and out among them, like water-beetles, 
dart the smart little launches of the 
River Police or the Customs officers. 
The Custom House is away yonder above 
the Tower. The Tower Bridge is one 
of the sights of London. When a tall 
ship wants to pass upstream a bell is 
rung to warn all the wheeled traffic to 
clear off the roadway, then the road itself 
splits across, and the two great sections 
of it rear themselves into the air, hinged 
on the inner ends as on elbows. 

Palace, Prison and Fortress 

The Tower of London is a relic of 
Norman days. William the Conqueror 
pulled down an ancient fortress close by, 
and began to build this palace-prison- 
fortress as his stronghold. It grew 
gradually as age succeeded age, There 
was also a palace at Westminster, where 
the Houses of Parliament now stand, 
and the kings of England lived at either. 
But it is as a prison and not as a palace 
that the Tower is remembered, and the 
groans of those who sighed out their 
lives within four close walls, or went forth 
only to be beheaded on Tower Hill, are 
registered in the painfully-cut scrawls on 
its dark walls. 

North and east of this part of tlie 
riv'er lies the East End, a strange and 
squalid district, less known to some 
Londoners than arc many foreign 
countries. Rows and rows of brown 
brick houses, with tinj' back yards 
crammed with rubbish, form rows and 
rows of mean streets. The main thorough¬ 
fares, however, are wide and well built. 

Sunday mornings are the liveliest times 
of all in some of these side streets. Mid¬ 
dlesex Street, once called Petticoat Lane, 
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THE embankment that runs along the left bank ot the Thames irom Westminster 
Bridge to Blackfriars is always beautiful, especially in the evening light. Here we see, at 
the western end of this tree-bordered way, a silhouette of the Houses of Parliarnent and 
their clock tower. Big Ben. The eagle in the foreground surmounts the Air Force Memorial. 
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THD MONUMENT, BUILT TO COMMEMORATE LONDON S GREATEST FIRE 
V \ isitor to England s capital 13 certain to visit the Monument, a column 202 feet high, 
1 north end of London Bridge, and marks the place t\hcre the Great 

e o London started 111 1666 Man\ people, too, climb the 345 steps of the spiral 
i airA\d\ inside it, for the sake of the wonderful \ lew from the top 












UlLoISIi 

CLEOPATRA S NEEDLE ANCIENT EGYPT IN MODERN LONDON 
On the ^ ictoria Embankment there are mam monuments and inemonals, but none more 
interesting than this It is a huge granite obelisk that, about 3 500 years ago, w as erected 
in Lg\pt b\ order o£ Ihothmes III In 1S77 it was toned from Alexandria m a big 
wooden box It only reached its present site, after sexeral adventures, 111 1S7S 






IN THE STRAND, towards its eastern end. two churches stand on islands in mid-street 
S. Mary-le-Strand is the one farther west, the other, which we sec here, is Clement 
Danes, built in i68r. whose bells, if we are to believe the old nursery rhyme, say “ Oranges 
and Lemons 1 " Behind the church we can see part of the Law Courts. 
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NELSON’S COLUMN, in Trafalgar Square, is guarded by four great bronte lions. The 
statue of the great sailor, though it looks so small, is three times the height of a tall man. 
As we look at it from this view-point between piUars of the National Gallery, we can 
see past it down Whitehall to the great clock tower of Big Ben. 
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THE CENOTAPH: IN MEMORY OF BRITAIN’S GLORIOUS DEAD 
<n[ all Ihe many monuments to be found in London, tlie Cenotaph is the most dignified 
.and, in its c-.'itreine simplicity, tiie most beautiful. It was erecicd in memory of those 
men of tile British Empire who died in defence of their country during the Great 
^\ar. It stands in Whitehall, opposite the Colonial Office, which we see on the loft. 


Undei'wood 

SEEN FROM ACROSS LONDON’S RIVER 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


J|hc beautiful building in which Britain’s laws are made stands on the left bank of the 
Oiames, in Westminster. The great tower at its southern end is called the Victoria 
lower ; Big Ben stands at the north. To the right of this photograph we can see a bit 
of W estminster Bridge ; to the left, the twin tow'ers of Westminster Abbey. 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WHERE THE KING LIVES, FROM THE AIR 
Buckingham Palace ia nearly surrounded by green and open spaces. From tlic \’ictoriEi 
Memorial, before the palace, the wide Mall, seen on the rigid, runs for a short way between 
the Green Parli and St. James’ Park, a corner of winch we r.ee in the right foreground. 
Separated fro.ii Green Park by Constitution Hill are forty acres of loyal garden. 


and \Ventworth Street running from it, 
are lined with stalls at which are sold 
all kind.s of things, not only old clotlies, 
but white mice, dogs and cage birds, and 
.sweets the colours of the rainbow. Cats’ 
meat and billowy embroidery are side by 
side ; rusty old iron, which looks as if 
it could be of no earthly use to anyone, 
lies on a barrow beside anotlier hung 
with festoons of grape.s. The familiar 
Custers of the London streets are seen at 
their best upon Bank Holidays, when 
they dri\x' round in little carts drawn by 
tlie "moke,” as we, can see in page 60S. 
But nowadays we rarelj^ see them in 
tlieir one-time customary' gala dress 
ro\ ered with pearl buttons. 

The City of London is the financial 
centre of the world. Transactions 
inc'olving millions of pounds go on in its 
narrow streets and around the open 
sjiace enclosed by the Bank of England 
(now being rebuilt), the Royal Exchange 
and the Mansion House. Near by’ is the 
Guildhall, which may’ be called the 
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Parliament House and Law Courts of 
the City. Hundreds of banks and 
in.siirance offices, and tlie headquarters 
of the largest mercantile firms in the 
world are found hero close together. 
Into this square mile thousands of men 
and women pour every day from the 
groat railway termini, north and south 
and oast and west. When evening frees 
them, back they go again. Then, c.xccpt 
for a few cats and pigeons, policemen and 
night-watchmen, the place usually scem.s 
to be deserted. 

The City’, from just west of the Tower 
to just east of Temple Bar, was swept 
bare by the Great Fire in 1O66, and few 
relics of earlier times survive. Some 
fragments there are in those churches not 
wholly pulled down before being rebuilt; 
and, until recently, there was that priceless 
gem of medieval architecture Crosby 
Hall, which was carried off bodily' to 
Chelsea and rc-crectcd there. 

London Bridge, with its long low lines, 
cai’ries no suggestion of that older bridge 
















WESTMINSTER ABBEY, London’s great church of S Peter, is m estnimstcr, quite 
close to the Houses of Parliament—of which, indeed, we can see the Victoria Tower to the 
right. We are looking at the Abbey from the west. In it the Kings of England have been 
crowned for centuries, and here many great and famous people he buried. 
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'NDER THE TREES OF ROTTEN ROW, HYDE PARK’S RIDING TRACK 

Ion, two great parks are separated only by a fence. They are Kensington 
■"■nd of London children, and Hyde Park. Hyde Park is crossed by 
wide pathways. There is also here the Rotten Row. Its 
■Jines from the French “Route du Roi ”—the King’s Way. 
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OLD LADY OF THREADNEEDLE STREET IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 

The very important building that has been given this queer nickname is the Bank of 
England, which stands opposite the Mansion House at the junction of many busy thorough¬ 
fares. Portions of the building are being reconstructed, but the lower part of the exterior 
will remain much as we see it here. The statue is of the Duke of Wellineton. 






S. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL is- so hemmed in by homes, and Ihc streets around it are so 
narrow, that it is ditficult to get a good view of this noble building from the groun 
One needs indeed to mount upon a neighbouring roof to see it at its best rrom near i 
Old Bailey, \\ e see it here across quiet, sheltered Amen Court. 













THE TOWER OF LONDON, fortress, royal palace, state prison, and now a barracLs and 
museum, is seen here from the Tower Bridge over the Thames Beyond the Lanthorn 
Tower and the modern red brick Guard House is the great White Tower, the oldest part 
of the fortress, built m William the Conqueror’s time Its walls arc hfteen feet thick 








CHILDREN PLAYING ON THE SANDS IN LONDON TOWN 
There are few big cities to rival London in the number of open spaces in which cliilclron 
niai pla\ Some of Londons parks e\ en de\olc special aieas to these young people 
Ill St lame-. Park for instance, not far from Biiclcagc Walk is a low-walled enclosure 
full of sand wliere all who will maj make sand castles -or dig i tunnel to Australia 
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A BOY SCOUT OF LONDON 
Poi Scouts are iamiliar figures in tlie streets 
jf I ondon I’lepared for any emergency and 
cih> a\ s ready to do a kind action, the\ are 
kdimn'g to become good citizens 

vtliich once stood here, with houses 
hanging out over the watci, liAing it hki 
a continuous street, except for ccitain 
'paces here and theie, where people 
could go to escape being run o\cr bv the 
trathc Oiilt fiom these could the iitci 
le seen This was foi \cry many >cars 
the oiilj bridge 

It IS an odd fact in the history of London 
that the fashionable quartci hub always 
niosed vestvard In Thames Street to¬ 
day, the slow grind of poiideious y ans and 
loriies and the hoarse shouts of the 
draymen echo in the nariow stieot a¬ 


m a ia\'n Let this nas onec tlic 
stroiigliokl of th< ari'toriaei Vt 
Billingsgite now tlie fish-market h\ed 
thf (iris of \ruiidtl neu In in the 
(pres ntl Heiald s Collige dv elt the proud 
earl of Berln \\ here Blackfn.irs Station 
stands v\ as Ba\ iidicl s ( astle many times 
a rojal palace Hr nee knights went 
iiding up Kmghtiidi r Stieet 

We P4ISS on to the Stiand now a great 
business thoroughfare with shops and the 
orerflow of newspaper othees from I left 
Stieet with thcaties and lorcllv liotik, 
and two dignified churches S Llary-le- 


SEEN IN COVENT GARDEN 
The portcis of Coreiit Garden, London’s 
gieat fruit and vegetable market, are proud 
of their skill in balancing great piles of 
baskets and boxes upon their heads 
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Strand and S. Clement Danes. Here we 
shall find Somerset House, built on the site 
of the palace ei ected by the proud Protector 
Somerset in 1549 - 52 . It is now the 
General Register Office for the nation, 
and the Board of Inland Revenue. 

York, Dinham, Exeter and Northum¬ 
berland Houses all had here their gardens 
doping to the river, and " stairs to take 
water at." With Charing Cross, technical 
centre of Greater London, we come into 
a new atmosphere. Around WIntehall 
are the Government offices, the Foreign, 
Colonial, India and Home offices being 
grouped round one quadrangle- Off 
Whitehall is DouTiing Street, in which is 
the queer, unpretentious home of our 
Pnme Ministers. 

Since the Great War a new object, 
stately and severely plain, stands out 
sublimely, speaking of the sacrifice of 
hundreds of thousands of pioud young 
souls to deliver their country from the 
menace of a foe—the Cenotaph, before 
which every head is bared l 

Vast Storehouse of Treasures 

North of Trafalgar Square, with its 
towering Nelson Column, its bronze lions 
and placing fountains, is the National 
Gallery. Close by is S. Martin’s Church, 
so reminiscently named S, Martin’s-in-the 
Fields. Further east, north of the Stiand, 
we find Covent Garden, uith its fruit and 
vegetable and flower market, busy in 
the early morning while most of us sleep. 
There is an idea of moving the market 
northward where it would have more 
room. The great markets at Smithfield 
and Bdlmgsgate seem to do weU enough 
away from the centre. 

Further north is the British Museum, 
nvaUed by no other, a vast storehouse of 
treasures. The departments of art and 
science live at South Kensington, but the 
Museum, solid behind its immense pillared 
portico, stands as an emblem of true 
learning in the sight of aU Londoners. 

Buckingham Palace, west of Charing 
Cross, looks out upon the fine memorial 
to Queen Victoria, and the long vista 
endmg in the jVdmiralty Arch. 


The paiks are a great featuie m London 
life. St. James’ Park and the Gieen Park 
lie outside Buckingham Palace. Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens aie Mso 
side by side, and can show their palace, 
too, in Kensington Palace where Queen 
Victoria w'as born and brought up. ^Yith 
these takes rank Regent's Park, about 
two-thirds the size of both together. It is 
best knowm fiom the popular Zoological 
Gardens, with their infinite variety of 
strange animals, gathered fiom all 
countnes and climates 

Playgrounds and Pleasaunces 

Across the river is Battersea Park, 
truly demociatic, foiniing the playing 
fields of hundreds of children. There 
are also BrockweU and Dulwich and 
Southwark parks. Farther out westward 
are Kew and Richmond. Kew is like the 
private garden of a great nobleman, and 
Richmond, with its coverts and its herds 
of deer, its long sweeps of undulating green 
and its glimpses of blue water, is unsur¬ 
passed in its wildness and beauty by any 
public land so near to a great city. In 
the north-east is Victoria Park ; the open 
spaces at Stoke Newington and Finsbury 
are by no means to be ignored, and the 
heights of Hampstead are a playground 
known to thousands. 

From Hyde Park Coinei begins the 
fashionable residential district of the 
London of to-day, extending far beyond 
Chelsea and into Kensington and north¬ 
ward to Bayswater. 

The Londoner at Home 

The real Londoners, however, are those 
who live in the city or its inner suburbs 
all the year round, with a brief holiday m 
the summer. The crowds which throng the 
Oval and Lord’s at the great county cricket 
matches arc mainly composed of them. 
They go to see the football matches at 
Twickenham or Stamford Bridge in their 
countless thousands. They throng Hamp¬ 
stead Heath on a Bank Holiday, and cram 
the river steamers to the utmost limit of 
capacity. On a week-day they struggle 
for places in crowded omnibuses or Tube 
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LIVERPOOL STREET STATION i ONE OF THE TWELVE LONDON TERMINI 
Every morning between eight and ten, thousands ol business men and women pour in 
a steady stream out of the great railway stations, biought thither by liain fiom then 
omes in the suburbs A photograph taken iii the evening, between live and seven, iiould 
02 ]ust the same, only we should then be looking at the backs of all these people. 
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IN COVENT GARDEN ! LONDON'S MARKET FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 

Billing'sgate for fish, Smithfield for meat, Covent Garden for fruit, vegetables and flow ers 
—these are the three great wholesale markets of London Covent, or Con\cnt, Garden, 
once a real garden belonging to the monks of Westminster, is tlironged early every 
morning by all the florists, greengrocers costers and flower girls of London 
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^ LOOK AT LONDON 


trdins The\ know and lo\e tl eir Londoneis do not manage to be present 
London The\ see the King m his glass Besides these rarer sights thcj enjoi 
coach and ro\al lobes going to open the sights on view c\ery clav, loitcnno 
Parliament Thej are at the Law Courts by the magnificent displays in the great 
when tlie Lord Chief Justice strides across shop windows of Oxford or Regent Streets 
m full bottomed wig and robes How they throng the cheaper seats of theatre*! 
tlic\ manage to do it no one knows and music halls, they crowd into the 
for the\ are a =ober working crowd cinemas oi pictuie palaces—some lordlj 
But not a street scene is staged m London, buildings, others but gaiidv halls—which 
from the holdmg-iip of a car to the I ord hare sprung up in almost crery mam street 
Alar or s Shorv, at which crorvds of these of Central London and its suburbs 



WHERE LONDONERS OF MANY RACES LIVE AND DO THEIR SHOPPING 
Though Loni^n may certainly claim to be a beautiful city, very many parts of it 
Me ugly in the extreme In this photograph rve show a street market m the East 
End, in Wentworth Street, Whitechapel, a centre of the Jewish quarter Here crowds 
of poor people, mainly Jews and foreigners, barter for goods of every kind 
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FABLED RICHES OF THE THREE GUIANAS 


In the da-vs of long ago, when bold ad\entnrers dialled out upon the seas to 
plunder the Spanish galleons there were stonca of a cit\ of gold and of \ast 
riche-, in the region now known as Guiana that lar awaiting the coming of 
those who were strong enough to capture it These legends had a good deal 
to do with the enterprise which led to the founding of the three colonics 
of British Dutch and French Guiana -Mthongh the tales turned out to be 
untrue the country is so rich in natural resources which include gold and 
diamonds, that it maj' e\en jet proae to be a genuine El Dorado 


I \ t]ie adventuroub days of good Queen 
when gold silver and jewels 
poured into Spam from the newly- 
di'Cotered lands of South Vmenca, there 
was a story concerning a Spaniard who, 
exploring the Orinoco River in search of 
wealth became separated from his com¬ 
panions and w as lost m the tropical forest 
\ear3 afterwards he found liis way back, 
and when djing asserted that he had 
been captured by Indians and taken to a 
wonderful land farther east where there 
was a lake fringed with sands of gold, 
and where stood a city called Manoa whose 
\erj houses were roofed with gold 
This story, implicitly believed by all 
Europe, fired the imagination of men, and 
sent them—our own Sir Walter Raleigh 
among the number—to search for this 
fabulous El Dorado, " the golden land,” 
and its phantom city of Manoa It is to 
tins that we owe the existence of the three 
Guiana colonies—British, Dutch and 
1 rench—^wliich lie Side by side on the 
iiuitlicrn coast of South America 
The searchers did not find the city of 
gold , they found instead a land of golden 
pos=;il3ilities which even to-day await 
the adxenturoiis Access was easiest from 
the sea, and here the marmers found 
a belt of mud from lo to 40 miles wide, 
brought down by many rivers and fre¬ 
quently flooded during the rainy season 

Denizens of the Forest 

Behind this mud belt the turbulent 
rivers poured down through a land covered 
for the most part with impenetrable 
tropical forest, often swampy, where 
snakes were plentiful and jaguars, pumas 
and numerous other creatures roamed. 


where monke3is and parrots chattered m the 
tree-tops, goigeoiis orchids and ricli ferns 
decked the banks of the creeks and butter- 
flies and humming birds flitted about 

As the land rises ever higher towards 
the mountains of the south, the forest 
gives place to " sax annas,” rolling grass¬ 
lands where in some cases the grasses 
stand man-high But within a Imiidrcd 
miles of the coast most of the main iixeis 
are impeded by watei falls and rapids 
w'lnch make further navigation impossible 
for any but natixe craft, so the settlers 
contented themsclxcs with the mud belt 
Here at the mouths of the rix'ers they 
built tlieir liomes, and they started to 
diam the land and to cultixmte tobacco 
and sugar, coffee and cotton 

The Beginnings of the Guianas 

In 1S31 the three provinces of Esse- 
quibo, Demcrara and Eerbice, named 
after the rixmrs flowing through them, 
became the colony of British Guiana, 
which IS about the size of Great Britain 
Sax'c that it is only half the area and not 
nearly so prosperous, Dutch Guiana is 
very similar to its British neighbour 
French Guiana differs somcxvhat from the 
other two, and it is not so well developed 
nor so rich and for years has been used as 
a place of punishment for criminals 

Small as is the population of British 
Guiana—less than half that of Greater 
London—it is very mixed In a walk 
through the streets of Georgetown, the 
capital, at the mouth of the Demerara 
River, xve should meet a few xvliite people, 
mainly English, and a host of coloured 
folk—^Afncan negroes, descendants of the 
old slave population who worked the 
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British Guiana Govt 

WATER STREET IN GEORGETOWN, THE CAPITAL OF BRITISH GUIANA 
Georgetown is situated on the right bank of the Demerara River and was founded by tlie 
Dutch, who called it Stabroek, in 1781. The streets are wide and clean, and some of 
them have canals, which are locally termed “ trenches,” running down the centre. Large 
numbers of frogs live in these canals, and they keep up a concert throughout the night. 










CARIB WOMAN STANDING BEFORE HER UNWALLED HOME”'"" 
As it is always warm in the Guianas and the natives have no desire for privacy, there is 
really no need for walls. All that they want is shelter from the rain, and a place in which 
to shng the hammoclcs that all the Caribs use as beds. The hammocks are made by 
plaiting pahn-fibres, so that the Indians can make a new one at any time. 
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WOMEN OF THE FIERCE MACUSI CARRY BABIES IN SLINGS 


Warlike and cruel, the Caribs, who include the Macusi, occupied territorj'- in the 
Guianas and some of the islands of the West Iiadics by conquering or driving out the 
Arawalis. The Jlacusi women wear a hand of cotton just above the ankle and about 
the upper arm ; some of the tribes also wear a strip just below the knee. 


.sugar plantations there and in the West 
Indies near b}', slim labourers brought 
from far distant India, slaTit-eyed Chinese, 
and perhaps a silent, copper-coloured man, 
one of the aboriginal natives, stalking 
indifferently along in the land tliat was 
once his own. 

In Georgetown, at the mouth of the 
Demerara River, the wooden house.s are 
built on piles as a precaution against 
floods; they have verandas and many 
windows but no chimneys, for it is summer 
all the year round and fires are not needed 
except for cooking. 

Some of the negroes are higldy educated, 
but for the most part they are not am¬ 
bitious and will only work sufficiently to 


provide tire simple food their family 
requires. The plantain, which forms their 
staple food, is a kind of banana which is 
gathered unripe and, boiled, roasted or 
fried, i.s eaten as a vegetable. 

Cassava roots, from which we get tapioca, 
are grated and crushed to extract the poison 
they contain, and are then made into flat 
cakes, cooked on an iron plate and eaten as 
bread. The “ pepper-pot,” once the 
standard dish aU over the colony, is a 
great stand-by. Into it is put the red 
pepper we call " cayenne," with a thick 
sauce known as " cassareep,” which is 
made from the juice expressed from the 
cassava, and all sorts of vegetables and 
pieces of meat and game. The “ pepper-pot 
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WARRAW BRAVES AT THEIR STRENUOUS SHIELD GAME 
The Warra%v Indians form a small, coastal tribe living near the mouth of the Barima 
River in British Guiana. Formerly they lived on the mud upon the shore and were a 
dirty people, but they liavc now been moved to higher ground. They made excellent canoes 
and’built their liouses on pile.s. In this pliotograph we see the start of the shield game. 


. , _ - - - - K, 

WOE TO THE VANQUISHED I THE END OF THE SHIELD GAME 
.\s soon as the heavy wooden shields have been placed face to face the warriors begin to 
push, the one against the other. Their object is to push their opponent over either by 
sheer strength or by trickery. Here one brave has fallen flat on his back and the victor 
is pressing him down to make his triumph obvious to the spectators. 
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THE LANDS OF EL DORADO 


put on the fire every day and never 
aJlmved to get empty. 

The East Indians, who comprise nearly 
half of the population, must have rice, 
so now this is grown in large quantities, 
and some is exported These men work 
on the huge sugar plantations along the 
coast, for sugar is the mam product of 
this part of the world. 

How the Indians 0} Guiana Dress 

Sugar, coffee, cotton, cocoa, rice, maize, 
plantains, oranges, coconuts.—all flouiish 
in the moist heat of Guiana—^but once 
away from the mud belt the tropical 
growth of weed, bush and tree makes 
cultivation difficult. The forests them¬ 
selves contain untold wealth in the form of 
valuable timber trees. One, the green- 
heart, is much in demand and was used 
in making the Panama Canal. There is 
also the balata-tree, whose milky sap, 
when dry, forms a rubber-] ike substance 

In little forest clearings beside the 
rivers or higher up on the wide savannas, 
going evei farther and farther into the 
interior, are found the native Indians. 
Some of them are Christians and wear— 
sometimes, at any rate—clothing of sorts, 
but for the most part the Indian to-day 
lives a life as simple and uncivilized as 
that of his warrior ancestors. He wears a 
piece of cloth known as the " lap ” which 
IS hung from a cord passed tightly round 
his waist. His wife wears a small square 
apron knowm as the “ queyu ” ; this was 
originally made of threaded seeds, but 
since the traders came to Guiana the 
queyu has become a piece of coloured bead- 
W'ork, often elaborate and artistic. 

Simple, Native Homes without Walls 

The native house is a simple thatched 
affair. It has open sides if in the forest, 
but if in the savannas it has mud w’alls to 
keep out the cool winds. There is little 
furniture in the " benab,” or hut; a 
hammock serves for a bed by night and 
a sofa or chair by day. 

The women cook, cultivate the cassava 
patch and collect wood for the cooking 
fire, carrying great loads on their backs 


in baskets called " pegalls,” which thev 
weave very cleverly from the stnps cut 
from a certain palm. The men are the 
hunters They make their own bows and 
arrows and blow-pipes, the last, with 
poisoned darts, being used for killing birds 
and monkeys. 

The Indians make good guides, and 
they earn a ccitain amount by catching 
and taming parrots and macaws, which 
they sell in the towns. Necklaces and 
armlets and often anklets of coloured 
seeds, beads, or alligators' teeth are 
regarded as ornamental, and on festive 
occasions an Indian buck is a very 
gorgeous person in his head-dress of many 
coloured plumage, his mantle of macaw 
tail feathers, or his collar of egret plumes 

Gold is found in the upper reaches of 
the livers and through the forest area, but 
it was not until about fifty years ago that 
the industry assumed any importance. 
During the search for gold, diamonds were 
discovered, and in 1925 one million pounds' 
worth of these precious stones was 
exported. Bauxite, from which aluminiimi 
IS extracted, is also found. 

Waieifall far Higher than Niagara 

This then is British Guiana, the only 
British possession in South America 
A rich, tropical country with fertile lands 
awaiting cultivation, with spacious grass 
lands which could supply grazing for 
multitudes of cattle, with enormous forests 
of valuable wood, with water power 
unlimited in its rivers and cataracts—one 
cataract alone, that of the Kaieteur Falls, 
which we illustrate in page 159, is nearly 
five times the height of Niagara—a 
country of golden possibilities which 
cannot become anything else until its 
riches are made more accessible. 

At present there is a railway along part 
of the coast, but a line of less than twenty 
miles, which ]oins two of the rivers, is the 
only railway in the interior. What is 
required is a line which will run right 
through the colony from Georgetown to 
the borders of Brazil. When it comes, 
it will make this little known corner 
of the empire a veritable El Dorado. 




trellis-work walls about a MACUSI WOMAN’S KITCHEN 


It IS easy to watcli this Canb housewife about her daily tasks, since the walls are formed 
of nothing more than a wooden trelhs. On the floor are se v eral gourds for storing water 
or food, and wooden basins. The woman is using a pole as a pestle, with which to pound 
the grain in the mortar. The roof is well thatched to keep out the tropical ram. 
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BOLIVIAN INDIAN DIGGING WITH A SPADE OF ANCIENT PATTERN 
Agriculture is in a very backward state in Bolivia, though portions of the country 
are capable of producing excellent crops. The Indians till their own land, but their 
implements are very crude. This man is using a sharpened slake as a spade, such as 
primitive man might have used several thousands of years ago. 


________ 

OX-DRAWN PLOUGH SCRATCHING THE SOIL OF BOLIVIA 
As we le^nt in the chapter " The Land of the Incas," Bolivia once formed a part t 
fh Sfnpire, and it is knowm that agriculture was carefully fostered durin 

^ Period. It IS easy to see, when we look at this wooden plough, that little progre: 
as Deen made m this industry since the Incas were overthrown by the Spaniards 











Mam^s Oldest Indiistry 

HOW HE TILLS THE SOIL AND GAINS HIS FOOD 

Ploughing, sowing, harrowing and harvesting has been the story of the seasons 
since man first began to grow his food instead of taking it where he found it 
—wild fruits, berries and nuts, and such animals as he could kill. The man 
who first discovered—perhaps twelve thousand years ago—that he could 
grow food—some grain probably not unlike our wheat—instead of having 
to hunt for it, sowed the seed of all civilizations. So it is extremely interesting 
to find, as we do in some of the illustrations to this chapter, that in many 
parts of the world man is still ploughing and harvesting with implement's 
little less primitive than those his far-off ancestors used. We shall read by 
way of contrast what wonderful methods and instruments modern science 
has invented for increasing and improving the food we gain from the earth. 


A field of ripe wheat in this twentieth 
century of the Chri.stian era looks, 
no doubt, nery much the same as 
one in the twentieth century before Christ. 
Yet if the modern farmer used the same 
methods of growing wheat as those 
employed in the old days, then wheaten 
bread would now be a lu.xury such as only 
the richest people could afford. 

j\Iany pictures remain to us of the 
ancient Egyptian ploughs, which were 
made of wood and could only scratch 
soft ground to a depth of two or three 
inches. This kind of plough was used 
even in parts of Europe up to about one 
liundrcd years ago. The " hack ” which 
was employed to tiU fields in Norway 
and Sweden was nothing but a length of 
fir trunk with a bough, sticking out at the 
lower end, cut short and pointed. The 
first people to use a plough shaped like 
the modem one, with a share and mould- 
board for cutting and turning the sod, 
were the Romans, though to-day man 
makes his ploughs of better materials 
than the Romans did. 

Harnessing Steam to the Plough 

The first patent for a steam plough to 
be taken out in England was granted in 
1769, but the invention -was not successful, 
and it was not until 1855 that Mr, Fowler 
of Leeds and Mr. Howard of Bedford made 
a success of steam ploughs. Mr, Fowler 
used a stationary engine and an anchor, 
and the plough was pulled by steam power 
to and fro between them. But steam 
ploughs have never been popular in 
Britain because, for one thing, the fields 


are usually too small to make such a 
method of cultivation worth while; and 
for another, the steam plough has been 
found to harm the land by cutting too 
deeply, burning the good soil and bringing 
the poorer earth to the surface. 

A Field of Forty Square Miles 

The case is very different in the United 
States, Canada and Australia, where there 
are huge areas of flat prairie land, and 
where single wheat fields are measured not 
in acres but in square miles. Many of these 
wheat farms have an area of from thirty to 
forty thousand acres, and on these all work 
is clone by labour-saving machinery. 

In California there is a wheat field of 
twenty-five thousand acres or about forty 
square miles. This field is on the bank of 
the San Joaquin River near the town of 
Clovis in Madera County. It is almost as 
flat as a floor and nearly square, each side 
being a little over six miles in length. A 
man and a horse would take thirty years 
to plough and plant such a field, but 
two hundred men are employed to plant it, 
and by the use of modern machinery the 
whole work is done in about three weeks. 

American farmers owe a great debt to a 
young Vhginian, Cyrus H. McCormick, 
who, in 1831, exhibited the first practical 
reaping machine. Within ten years his 
firm was turning out fifteen hundred 
reapers a year, and was beginning to make 
all sorts of steam ploughs, cultivators and 
other forms of agricultural machinery. 
McCormick invented a self-binding har¬ 
vester which not only cut grain, but bound 
it and laid it in shocks each ol six 
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OXEN AND A DONKEY INSTEAD OF A THRESHING-MACHINE 
We are used to seeing the grain separated from the ears by a threshing machine, but 
in Palestine and elsewhere other slower and older methods are employed. Some¬ 
times, as in this photograph, animals are made to walk over the threshing floor. The 
beasts are not muzzled for this work in Pale.stine, because the Mosaic law forbids this. 


bundles. He then produced a machine 
called a " header,” which cut off the heads 
of the standing wheat, threshed them and 
separated the grain from the chaff. This 
is used in regions where the wheat straw 
is too brittle for the ordinary binder 
Each of these machines does the work 
of at least ten men, and at first they were 
all worked by horses. The ploughs, drill¬ 
ing machines (for sowing grain), the 
harrows and the threshers were built for 
teams of from two up to sixteen horses, so 
until a few years ago it was not uncommon 
to see as many as sixteen horses attached 
to one of the multiple ploughs. In 
Australia, horses are still used for the work. 


and our illustrations in page 1003 show 
cultivators in a vast Australian wheat 
field, each pulled by five horses abreast. 
But in North America most of the fanners 
who cultivate big areas have given up horses 
and use either steam or motor tractors. 
A large steam tractor will draw as many 
as eighteen ploughs at one time, doing an 
amount of work equal to that of fifty 
or more horses. These giant tractors are 
supported on three wheels, each having 
tires five or six feet in width, so that they 
resemble steam rollers. No matter how 
soft or sandy the ground, these wide 
tires get such a grip that the wheels 
cannot slip even under the heaviest load. 
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CARRYING HIS PLOUGH, THE INDIAN PEASANT STARTS OFF TO WORK 
If the plough and harrow were made of metal, like those of the farmers in many other 
lands, he would not be able to carry them over his shoulder, hluch is being done in India 
to help the farmer to reap a better harvest, but he is content with a little and does not 
like adopting new ideas, which he distrusts. 









SEPARATING THE GRAIN FROM THE CHAFF IN KATHIAWAR. INDIA 
E\ery \illage m Katliiawar, a province in tlie Bombay Presidency, has its oi\n gram jard 
where the hardest of the whole village is collected. After the threshing, the gram and 
cliatf are separated bv people standing on high stools who pour the grain on to the 
ground, the chaff being blown away. Of course, they have to wait for a windv da\ 


ROUGH WAY OF CLEANING GRAIN EMPLOYED IN KATHIAWAR 
hen the gram a.nd chaff have been separated, the gram is sw'ept up off the ground and 
so becomes mixed with dirt To clean it the gram is poured through a sieve such as the 
two women are holding \\ e should not care to eat it even then, but these people are not, 
as a rule, nearly so particular as we are about such things 





Po^ ler 

SIFTING AND WINNOWING REMOVE THE HUSKS FROM THE GRAIN 
This Greek method of separating the chaff from the gram is not very different from 
that used m India, which is shown in the top photograph in the opposite page The corn 
IS poured to the ground through a sieve, and tile chafi is wafted away by the ivinnowing 
fan of twigs carried by the man, instead of by the wind as in India. 





















MANS OLDEST INDUSTRY 





OLD-FASHIONED METHODS IN MODERN CYPRUS 
It IS a surprise to find that the C^ pnot farmer carries his 
plough to the fields like the Indian peasant in page 993 
The plough is made of wood, but an iron spike is attached 
to turn the earth 


With one of these giant 
ti t toi-. a fanner can plough 
iitt\ in a day and harion 
tn.iiu acrc-j in an houi By 
V y (it enmpanson it slioiild 
11 pi lilted out that one acre 
ot pliiiuhing 13 a fair daj s 
unrL fill a man and a horse, 
ind tint thet walk a distance 
cit liuiiitwihc to fourteen miles 
in completing it A tractor 
-tirh as has been described 
aboiL uquires fire or six tons 
of coll a da\ and 2 700 gallons 
of water jet e\on so it works 
it one-sLxth of the cost of men 
and hordes It does e\ er\ thing 
on the big farms, first the 
ploughing and harrowing then 
the sowing It cuts the npe 
wheat thicshes it and ends by 
hauling the piled up sacks of 
gram to the nearest railwai- 
station or to the eleyator in 
which they are stored until 
loaded into ships for transport 
to all parts of the world 

In the eastern part of the 
United States, in Great Britain 
and in Germany, motor ploughs 
are being used m ever-increasing 
numbers Being small and 
handy, they are more suitable 
for the smaller fields A very 
mtircstmg demonstiation of 
the u-e of motors 111 harvesting was gi\ en 
at Kirton, in Lincolnshire An acre of 
standing corn was marked out and w'as 
cut, bound and threshed by motor driven 
machines 

At half-past eleven in tlie morning the 
ti actor took the threshing drum into the 
cornfaeld, and at tiventy to twelve began 
to draw two harv'esters These not only 
cut the corn but bound it Men walking 
behind formed the sheav^es mto shocks, and 
in exactly fifteen minutes the acre had been 
cut B\ one o’clock the corn was lying 
be side the thieshing drum Then the 
threshing was done, and as the corn 
was threshed, part of the gram was 
ground m a miU worked by a puUey 


off the threshing drum The flour was 
huiried to the hou=c. and at half-past 
three loaves, made fiom corn which, foiii 
hours earhei, had been standing wheat, 
were taken out of the oven A little later 
in the season the same motor tractor 
ploughed and harrow'ed an acre of land and 
sowed it with wheat in seven and a 
half hours 

The principal food of mankind is the 
seed of certain grasses called ceieals 
These include wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
nee, maize, durra or guinea com, and the 
sev^eral different sorts of millet Barley, 
oats and r} e are the grains of cold 
countries, and the first two have actually 
been grown wnthin the Arctic Cucle, 
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Wheat IS the principal gram or tlie 
temperate regions, but its range is \en 
wide for. though it can be groun m India 
and Egypt, good wheat crops lu\c he.-, 
produced since 1924 as far noith as 
Dawson City on the Yukon River Canada 
The latitude is sixty-four degiecs—that is 
the same as southern Iceland Maize rice 
and the millets belong to warm coimtips 
and durra is a tiopical gram 

Alt these grams have been grown from 
tunc beyond memory or record, and ha\. 
been graduallv improved by the piocess 
known as selection That is to ?a\ 
seed for sowing has constantly been saved 
from the finest, strongest plants so that 
by slow degrees the cultiv-ated plants 
increased m size and bearing until the yield 
was multiplied many times over Selection 
was for thousands of yeais the only wav 
in which man knew how to mipiove Ins 
food plants, yet even so the results were 
very wonderful Then as the nineteenth 
century brought its great advances in 
inv ention and science, slowly the mysteries 
of cioss-fertihsation were disclosed To 
get a gram of wheat, or any other seed 
the dust known as pollen, which most 
flow ers possess, must reach the part of the 
flower known as the pistil This is called 
fertilisation In cross-fertilisation, the 
pollen of one vanety of the plant is dusted 
on to the pistil of another vanety The 
plant that grow-s from the seed so produced 
is a “cross '' between the two kinds, and 
combines the meiits of both Within the 
last thirty or fort}' yeais the results 
obtained in this way have been greatei than 
those obtained m as many centuries before 
The man who has done most to improve 
wheat plants by this method is an English¬ 
man named John Carton He has made 
more than two ears of corn grow where 
one grew before It was he who fiist 
realised that what our wheat plants 
required was new blood, and he began by 
procuring this from wild wheat and oats 
To give an example, he ciossed the 
highly developed English oat with the 
wild oat grass brought from China The 
wild oat’s seeds are too small to have food 
value, but the plant itself is extremely 
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Newman 

HOW RICE HAS BEEN CRUSHED IN CHINA FOR CENTURIES 
As in many otlier Eastern countries changes come but slowly in China, and this boy- 
still crushes rice yith a wooden roller The gram is first piled upon the stone plat 
form, then the boy moves the roller slowly backwards and lonvards In his left hand 
he IS holding a brush with which he sweeps the rice into heaps to make the work easier 


















NATIVE TILLING THE FRUITFUL SOIL OF SARAWAK BORNEO 
Borneo is a land of perpetual summer and the soil of the lulls and uplands is so fertile 
that as soon as the jungle has been burnt off the seed is planted by prodding the earth 
with a stick Nearer the coast where rice is grown some attempt is made to plough 
and irrigate the land but no fertilising is undertaken by the nati\es 


NIBBLING THE YOUNG COBS ON A RUMANIAN 
Maize is the staple food of the Rumanian peasantry and a 
little piece of ground on which he grows i . From'the er 
a kind of porridge, which is the principal dish of the neoolt 
sweet, appeal especially to the younger folk. Maize caine 
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MEN DRA'W THE PLOUGH IN THE POTATO FIELDS OF JERSEY 
Jcr-iev has a large export trade m vegetables and the islanders are very industrious in 
the growing ot them E\er\ piece of land that can be cultivated is fertilised and tilled 
with the utmost care and rather than have their voung potato plants trampled by a 
plough hor'^e, Icrievmen w ill undertake the long and weary ing task of drawing the plough 


PREPARING THE SOIL BEFORE PLANTING POTATOES IN SKYE 
Many of the islanders of Skve olf the west coast of Scotland rent small patches of 
land and are called crofters Thev work very hard at cattle and sheep raising and at 
agriculture The men are breaking up the soil with their clumsv’^ implements while 
one of the women carries a basket of seaweed winch the other spreads over the land 
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PREPARING AN IMMENSE FIELD IN NEW SOUTH WALES FOR THE SOWING OF A WHEAT CROP 
New South Wales is one of the gi cat agrirultural states of the Australian Some times it has been nci cssarj' to build great irrigation \v orbs Here 
Commonwealth, and wherever the land is suitable ive trad indiislnous nc sec machines, called multiple-dish cultnators, each drawn by hve 
farmers bringing it under cultivation 4bout three million .itrcs of horses, at work breaking up the hard soil in the Narronime rlistrict 
its vast fertile plains ha\e been made to yield huge crops of wheat This prepares it for the plough and for the sowing of the grain 






THIRTY-THREE HORSE TEAM AT WORK IN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
American farmers make great nsc of many labour-saving dev'ices, one of which we liere 
see at work. This team of thirty-three horses is drawing a machine called a "lieader,” 
wlnclr cuts and threshes wheat at the same time. The San Joaquin alley is known as 
the granary of California, since in it are grown immense quantities of fruit and grain. 






a 



MODERN METHODS OF HARVESTING CANADA’S WHEAT CROP 
> lien his crop is ripe, the Canadian larmer must carry out all the operations of harvesting 
It as quickly as possible, since a high wind, a sudden hailstorm or a fire might destroy 

m i thni T " ^ elaborate reaper and binder 

like those seen above, instead of the old-fashioned horse-team and reaping-machine. 
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HOW THE WHEAT CROP IS STORED IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
rhis method of storing wheat in use at Keswick, in South Australia, hns S'-veral 
disadvantages. The farmers have to buy the sacks in which the wlieat is stored every 
vear. These are stacked with the help of the elevator that we see liere carrying full 
sacks up a steep incline. Wheat thus stored is subject to the constant ravages of mice. 


liardy, being able to withstand the 
longest and most bitter frost. Also its 
stalk or straw is very tough and strong. 
The result has been surprising. A single 
head ot this new oat holds very nearly a 
thousand grains—that is, ten times as 
many as were previously found in the best 
crops—while the straw is stronger and 
stiffer. The great advantage of a stiff 
straw is that the crop is not easily beaten 
down by heavy rains. The new oat has 
yielded crops up to one hundred and sixty 
bushels to the acre, that is twice the 
weiglit of the be.st average of the older 
oats, and that without special manuring. 

i\Ir, Garton has also crossed cultivated 
barley with barley from Nepal, and 
here again has given the world a 
new and wonderful plant. The cross-bred 
barley has lost its " beard,” and has 
a loose skin which falls away in threshing, 
so saving much labour in preparing 
the grain for the market. The quality is 
of the finest and the yield heavy. 

The new wheats grown of late have 
other advantages besides those of increased 
yield. Some, for instance, ripen far 
more rapidly than older varieties. A 


wheat has been produced which, sown 
on July 19th on an Essex farm, sprouted 
in five days and it was fit to cut at the end 
of twelve weeks. Such a wheat is in¬ 
valuable for a country like north-western 
Canada, where tlie summer is so short that 
ordinary varieties are frost-bitten before 
they are ready to be cut. It should be added 
that the seed of this wheat was treated 
electrically before sowing. Others of these 
new wheats are proof against " rust,” a 
fungoid disease which affects wheat in every 
part of the world, and which destroys fully 
one-tenth of the world’s wheat crop. 

One of the greatest inventions of the 
present century is the disco\'ery that 
electricity may be used to make plants 
of all sorts grow faster and produce larger 
crops. It had long been noticed that 
plants grew faster in thundery weather 
than at any other time, and this led a 
Swedish scientist to make experiments. 
He strung wires about ten feet above 
the ground and passed through them 
cinxents of ten to fifteen thousand volts. 
The results were remarkable. 

Strawberries in electrified plots showed 
an increase of from 50 to 128 per cent. 
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MAA’S OLDEST INDUSTRY 



^uUcU African GoNt 


STURDY WOMEN WHO TILL THE FIELDS 
While the men of a Zulu community tend the cattle, 
agriculture is in the hands of the women. They work hard 
m the fields, preparing them for crops of maize, which is 
the staple food, sweet potatoes and other vegetables. 


over those grown in the ordinary way. 
Corn showed an increase of 35 to 40 per 
cent, potatoes 20 per cent, beet 26 per 
cent. These experiments were carried out 
about twenty years ago, and since that 
date experiments have been made in 
Perthshire, Cheshire and at the Rotham- 
sted E.xperimental Station near Har- 
penden. In every case it has been 
found that the increase in the crops is 
considerable, and that the result is most 
marked when the land has been well 
fertilised and cultivated. 

As much as eight inches difference in 
height was noticed between wheat growing 
under electrified wires and that in a 
neighbouring plot, and a curious result of 


one of these electric experi¬ 
ments was the cxtraordinan. 
growth of a length of hedge 
within reach of the electric 
influence. 

At present the cost of electri¬ 
fication is too great to mak 
it pay when the crop is mereh 
grain or potatoes, but in th>- 
case of fruits such as ra^p- 
berries or strawberries, or where 
the crop is tomatoes, electricity 
can be used profitably. Itlia*, 
also been discovered that it 
is not necessary to keep the 
electric supply going continu¬ 
ally, but that a few hour-,' 
treatment each day is sufficient 
Those who know most about 
it prophesy that within fifty 
years all farmers and gardeners 
in every part of the world uill 
use electr’city to increase the 
yield of their crops. 

The farmer has to struggle 
against many difficulties, one 
being late frosts, which are 
particularly dangerous to fruit 
crops. But he is learning how¬ 
to protect himself even against 
such troubles. Smoke has been 
found to be the best guard 
against that sharp nip of cold 
which is so fatal to the fruit 
blossom, and in orchard-i 
damp straw or green wood is kept ready 
to fire when the temperature becomes 
dangerously low. 

Another enemy of the farmer is insects; 
but science is teaching him the uses of all 
kinds of chemical washes which destroy 
these pests, and, more than that, is showing 
him how each of these pests has some 
natural enemy which will destroy it. The 
most interesting example of this is the 
destruction of the " cottony cushion 
scale." This scale insect was ruining the 
whole orange industry oi California, and 
acres of leafless, dying trees weie seen in 
every direction. Ladybirds were im¬ 
ported ; they rapidly increased, and within 
a couple of years quite cleared the scale, 
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Boneie Scotland 

RICH LOWLANDS AND ROMANTIC HIGHLANDS 

SintlLinil contains an undue share of the natural beauties of the British 
I^lcs. The scenery of the Scottish Highlands has ahva\3 offered our artists 
the most attractive subjects, the heather hills of the north being more beautiful 
in their ever changing colours than an\ other mountain scenery m Europe, 
though lacking the austere grandeur of the Alps. The English Lake District 
can \ie with parts of Scotland, but Loch Lomond is unique and the landscape 
of the famous Trossachs is unsurpassed The beautv' of Scottish scenery 
Is oiiK equalled by the ugliness of many of the small towns and villages; 
but, iri spite of smokv skies, Glasgow is a splendid city, and Edinburgh is one 
of the most picturesque of the laiger towns of the British Isles 


S CflTLAXD is now so much a part 
of Great Britain, and its people 
arc so intermingled with the Eng¬ 
lish, that we are inclined to forget that 
It was once split up into manj’ divisions,- 
niit and torn by strife and at deadly 
mmitv with the sistci kingdom of England. 

Who are the Scots ? They came fiom 
Ireland to the country now called by 
thtir name. One of the earliest things 
that we read in English history is how 
the Piets and Scots came down from the 
north and ravaged England. It is 
-iipposed that the Piets were the 
ancestors of the Highlanders and the 
Scots of the Lowlandcrs. 

The Highlanders are, as w’e might 
suppose, those people who live in the lull- 
country of the north. Draw a slanting 
line across Scotland from Aberdeen in the 
north-east, to the Firth of Clyde in the 
south-west, and this wiU roughly divide 
Scotland into what arc called the High¬ 
lands and the Lowdands. 

Two Bitter Enemies Now United 

The Romans built two walls, one of 
turf and earth across the countr^c from 
Firth of Clyde to Firth of Forth, and the 
other, a splendid piece of engineering, 
within the English borders. Between 
these two walls was the debatable ground 
to which, for centuries, Scots and English 
laid claim. The real history of Scotland 
begins with Kenneth MacAlpine, who ruled 
both Piets and Scots. His kingdom con¬ 
sisted of the country north of the Forth 
and Clyde, and his capital was near Perth. 

There were many centuries of war 
betw’een the Scots and the English before 


the two kingdoms were joined under one 
king, James VI of Scotland and James I. 
of England. The son of the Scottish 
Queen iVIary, he was a descendant of 
Henry VII. of England, and so, on the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, became king 
of England, after he had been king ot 
Scotland for many years. It w'as not until 
the reign of Queen Anne, however, that 
the two kingdoms were really made one by 
the Act of Umon. Even after that the 
tierce loyalty of the Scots to the 
descendants of the Stuart kings caused 
terrible bloodshed, for they supported 
“ Prince Charlie,” who tried to raise the 
northern countiy to recover the throne 
of his ancestors, 

Highlands and Islands 

The beauty of Scotland lies in its 
mountains and forcst.s, its wide moors 
and huge lakes, the largest of which is 
I-och Aive, twenty-four miles in length. 
The western coast of the country is 
deeply cut by the sea, which forms inlets of 
sea-water also called lochs, and, some¬ 
times, kyles. These and the lakes are 
as w'cll known to holiday-makers as the 
fjords of Nonvay. There are also many 
islands off the w'est coast and, of these, 
hundreds of people visit Arran for its 
mountains, MuU for its precipitous cliffs 
and Skye for its grand scenery. Some go 
farther out to that great chain of islands, 
the Outer tlebrides, which lies in the 
Atlantic, like a huge kite with a tail to it, 
across the rough channel called the Minch. 

Among all these islands, how'ever, there 
is one, only three miles and a half long, 
which claims attention more than all 
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LOCH LOMOND, placid surface starred \Mlh many qietn isl mds, loth ind on some ol 
IS encircled by wild, rugged couiiliv nul lofty moiinlains \t one Ihnr lobbii followcis 
lime it would not have buen s tfe for i fanner to allow Ins shttp to ho it'* ermst on the t !i 
gi i/i. on this snnn\ hillside near Lass, suite loiind tin sliurt ni Ihf fmni ( li» tlio linti I L 








SHETLAND WOMEN do not naste a rmnnle of tlie day these two into panniers earned by tMO shagg-\' little ponies, the raising of wIiilIi 
are busy LnitLiig e\en yliile the}' are talking to the market at is an important uidustr\ in tlic isl inds Sheep are also reared m 
Lerwick, the capital of the far Slietland Islands that lie to the north great niimherb, and from their wool the ii itnes make the bcautifullv 
of Scotland The fann produce that they mean to sell is packed knitted garments that one niaj buy m shops all over the v\oiId 











MIST-CROWNED BEN VENUE MIRRORED IN LOVELY LOCH ACHRAY 
\U the IulIi- of tlie Tro-'-iai hs are beautiful but none can afford a more exquisite picfiin. 
thdii this \it\t of I oeli Aclirat with ita calm silver water and dark, tree grown island 
Betond it looms the huge irregular shape ot Ben Venue which is almost 2 400 feet high 
with the mist of e irl\ morning writhing about the rugged crags near its siimniit 
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ilLteisl) 

ON A MIGHTY ROCK STANDS THE OLD CASTLE OF STIRLING 


Stirling Cdstle coiitauis withm its strong walls the royal palace, once the favourite residence 
of man\ of the Scottish kings, and the old Parliament House of Scotland Hence, 
when Scotland was jet independent, the government of the country was directed 
In later ^ears the castle guarded the road to the Lowlands against Highland invaders 
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THE TOLBOOTH, with its conical turrets and projecting clock, stands in the Canon- 
gate in Edinburgh, and is all that remains to-day of the old prison described by Sir 
Walter Scott in “ The Heart of Midlothian.” The gaol, however, only occupied the ground 
floor ; upstairs was the Court room, which also served as the city council-chamber. 
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BONNIE SCOTLAND 


tlh’ ri^t This is Iona, where Scottish 
I hri'tiaiuty wa^ boin. The great apostle 
roluinha came liere fioin Ireland and 
niddi- lonahi^ home. Thence he wandered 
t.n and ^*ide over Scotland, then wild 
,.ml barbaioii^, to bring the light of the 
i,(i~pid to the ecattcied people. 

:\Iaiu tourists visit the chief tow'n, 
Ihlinhurgh, every year. Here they are 
dt.hc'hti-d with all thev sec ; Princes Street 
with its magniheent shops hes open on 
(Sie side to gardens, where, among the 
llowcr-heds, rise statues of eminent men. 
At the cast end is the towering pinnacle 
ol the Scott ^Monument over the greatest 
ligure of all—that of Sir Walter Scott. 
Fioni the gardens we can look across tc 
what ia called the old town and see the 
tastle at the top of a long lidge of rock 
which slopes down to the Palace of Holy- 
rood. From the annals of the Castle 
and the Palace almost the whole of 
Scottish histoiy could be written.i Edin¬ 
burgh is a queer mi.\ture of wealth and 
poverty, grandeui and misery. On the 
one side are fine shops, on the other 
tenement-houses called " lands,” which 
may be eight or ten storeys high. 

The Tartans of the Clans 

To go without shoes is not uncommon 
in Scotland; boys and girls run to 
school barefoot every day and think 
nothing of it. Many such little barefooted 
children live in the tenements and conic 
out to see the grand sights of the town— 
a Scottish regiment with pipes skirling 
and kilts swinging as the men inarch up 
to the Castle, or a procession coming out 
to meet the Lord High Commissioner, the 
King’s representative. 

The visitors see the soldiers, too, and 
admire the tartans. As they see tartans 
in the shops for sale, they often buy them 
to wear, for they are quite ignorant of the 
fact that these tartans are the colours of 
the Scottish Highland clans, and should 
only be worn by people belonging to those 
dans. Some of these tartans differ from 
each other only by a shade or a thin 
stripe, not easLl}" to be recognized and 
remembered. Certain clans have one 


taitan for ceremonial dress and quite a 
different one for ordinary common wear. 

The Scotti-,!! people are tlie most 
intellectual m the world. They love 
h-arning for its own sake, and even tlie 
farm labourers are often able to discuss 
books and philosophy. Childicn frequently 
walk many miles to get to school, and 
cany with them a ” piece ” for the da}-. 
A “ piece ” IS a piece of bread-and-butter. 
A ” jam piece ” is a treat. 

Great Britain's Second City 

Young men whose parents cannot afford 
to send them to the university will work 
in the fields all the summer to earn enough 
to keep them frugally thiough the Scot¬ 
tish university session. It is not so long 
since students used to set out from their 
homes to walk many miles to the univer¬ 
sity. taking with them a bag of oatmeal 
on which to live while they studied. 

Edinburgh, Glasgow', Aberdeen and St. 
Andrews are the univeisity towns of 
Scotland. Glasgow is the second city in 
Gieat Britain and owes much of its pros¬ 
perity to the tw'o facts that coal was found 
almost at its gates—in Lanarkshire—and 
that it has a magnificent w'aleiway in the 
Clyde. The shipbuilding works have in¬ 
creased amazingly in late years. Along 
the Clyde are the enormous slips and diy 
docks W'here ships are built and repaired, 
and the clang of thousands of hammers 
striking on rivets makes a strange music 
of its own in the ears of those wlio pass 
in the pleasure steamers from the qua3's 
at the Broomielaws Glasgow lias blast 
furnaces within its boundaries and great 
forges and boiler w’orks, The wmter 
suppl\' comes all the waj' fiom Loch 
Katrine, some tw'enty-five miles off. 

Centres of Industry and Sport 

Dundee is the third largest cit\' in 
Scotland and stands on the Firth of Taj’. 
Here the great industries are jute and 
linen-making, Dundee is also a centre 
of the whaling industrj', and wLaling 
ships go forth from here every year. 

St. Andrews is an ancient town and is 
widelj' known for its splendid golf-links. 
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THIS SHETLAND HOUSEWIFE cards and spins the sott wool that she will later knit 
into warm garments Carding consists m separating the fibres of bundles of wool, such 
as this woman has on her lap, and prepanng them for spinning into thread. In the 
SIiLtlands t\ crv process in the maloing of the world-famed woollen clothes is done bv hand. 
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since here was once a peaceful hillside covered with golden broom. Ki\-er Clyde, which 
To-dav this stretch of river-bank is a busy, noisy part of the great sliijis may enine rigli 
port ol Glasgow, which is an extremely important trading centre and .piavs, -,!itpluiildiiig 
















GLASGOW UNIVERSITY has a beautiful situation on a tree coiered hill oierlooking 
till Riicr KeKm Vlthous;li the li indsome buildings are modern the Uni\ ersit\ i^ 
the seLuiiri oldest in Scotland Man\ distinguished Scotsmen such as Ihomas Campbell 
the poet, ind Lord Kelt in the great scientist ha\ c been connected with it 
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TfJE MOUND, on \vhicli is the long, ridt building ol the National ‘irt Galler\ at ScotUiuI, 
is 'I raistd caiiseuay running acioss the ^alle^'■ that dnides the old and new towns of 
I clinbiirgh From the Scott Monument, nith its gaigo\lcs and statues, we ha\e here 
a fine view across the Aloiiml to the strong old castle peiched high on its steep rock 







BONNIE SCOTLAND 


Tiit't ho\u\a lie now bv 

mun othi-f'. both oil the fast and west 
('inli attiact- a laige number of 
M^itois n^tm^ 1 eopL also come for the 
'•Iiootin? OMI the northern moors and 
others conn tortile fishing Salmon arc 

eeri jihntiful and there is trout-fishing 
in the innumrrable lochs and burns 

The Fishmtes of Scotland 

Aberdeen standing on the most promi¬ 
nent part ot the great eastward shoulder 
of Scotland, is the louith town m size 
It has an ancient cathedral and is 
built ilmost entirely of grev granite, 
uhicli Is t]uarried m tlie neighbourhood. 
Faithei north aie Peterhead and Fraser¬ 
burgh uhicli share the fishing trade with 
Aherdi-tn In the herring season, which 
IS in earlv siinimei, himdicds of girls 
come to these towns from inland and 
tlif iioith to split, 01 gut and salt the 
heniiigs The work is hard and anyone 
not list’d to it would bungle it sadlj, but 
the same girls, with shawls thrown otei 
their heads and rough clogs for footwear, 
go from port to port down the coast, \car 
b\ \ ear, and reap a rich harvest of wages 

Stirling, w'hich was called "The 
Gateway of the Highlands," lies on the 
Rntr Foith. It is a beautiful old town, 
and its strong fortress once guarded the 
Lowlands against the Highland raiders 

Another important town is Imernc« 3 , 
the " capital of the Highlands," as it is 
called From Inverness, northwarels, 
runs a railway, keeping more or less to 
the cast coast This line goes to Wick 
and Thuiso, between which is John 
0 Groats house, the extreme northern 
point of Scotland From Inverness also 
runs the Caledonian Canal, a marvellous 
feat of engineering, which joins three 
lochs bv canals and thus makes a water 
highwav' across the country. 

A Sturdy, Independent Folli 

The greatest Scottish poet is Robert 
Bums and the greatest author Sir Walter 
Scott Bums describes the people, m 
their simple everyday life, in a wav^ which 
has gone straight to the hearts of all who 


know and love Scotland lie lii^ draw, 
the character of the nation as no one 
else has done He show-- us God kaiina 
shn,\vd, hard-working ptopk ccononiiral 
and frugal, and most mdcpciidtnt It n 
vtn unjust to label the Scots as mean an 
idea of them which has been kept aim 
bv main sillv jokes There is no nation 
which IS more hospitable. Thev will gm 
a wayfarei food, or shelter a wander¬ 
ing stianger with the greatest cnnrttsy 
and kindness The Scots are not ev- 
tiavagant in their expressions of jov or 
affection, and nianv have been called 
“ dour ’’ merelv because thej arc shv and 
leseived Scottish niotliers are strict but 
their love for their children is deep 

Shepherds of the CheViots 

The Scots bung then religion into their 
dailv lives, and to many people who live 
in remote parts the long walk to the 
service at the "kirk,” as they call the 
chuich, is the chief pleasuic of the wuk 
They will listen to seimons of a length 
that would make an English congiegatinii 
fidget In some of the sheep-rearing 
districts the wise collie dogs come to 
the kiik with tbcir masters and slink 
under the pews, lying as still as mice 
until the end of the service The churchia 
are very simple, bare and unadorned 
Not so long ago there was no music in 
some of them, a tunmg-foik being sounded 
to givm the note for the singing, but now 
nearly' aU of them hav e got a harmoniiini 
at least 

The shepherds wdio tend the sheep in 
the famous borderland on the gieen lulls 
ot Cheviot aie a haidy, upright set ot 
men They walk miles every day m 
charge of their flocks, with their plaids— 
a long, yvoollen wrap of a chi ck oi dark 
colomed design—thrown across one 
shoulder, yy'hcre it least incony cniences 
them If they get caught by wild 
yveather this plaid seivcs as a cloak, or 
it may be used as a blanket at night 
Sometimes an ailing lamb is tucked away' 
m its folds, to be laid before a peat fire 
and fed yvith warm milk W'lth the plaid 
is worn the “ bonnet,” a flat, soft, round 
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SWORD.DANCING TO THE MUSIC OF BAGPIPES AT ABOYNE 
Lvtr\ September a Highland gathering is held on the huge Milage green of \bo\nL 
and athletes and dancers come from all o\er Scotland to take part m the various 
eompctitions Here we see two Highlanders engaged in the sword dance, m which 
with the greatest skill thcj a\oid treading on the crossed swords and scabbards 


cap still worn by many m the Lowlands 
and in the Highlands In the winter, 
when the snow makes the rough roads 
impassable, these shepherds are imprisoned 
for months at a time in their cottages 
Their sole business is to go to and fro ovei 
the track that has been dug out of the 
snow between the cottage and the sheep 
PlDs to feed and tend the flock 
Thc3 do not live entirely alone in the 
snows of winter, as they ahva\s have the 
companionship of their dog and a more 
ln\H intelligent race of dogs than the 
Scotch collies could not be found They 
understand what is w'anted by their 
master without a word being spoken One 
of the chief diversions north of the Border, 
at the fairs, is the sheep dog trials, at which 
a collie will unerringly pick out a certam 
number of sheep from a flock and either 
pen them, or run them up as directed 


Oatmeal is still the staple fare of Scot¬ 
land white biead being a luxuiy to those 
who lu c in the wild parts The fuel is still 
mainly peat, but whereas the necessities 
of life used to be " peat and porridge ” 
they aie now, m many parts, " coal 
and bacon ” 

The chief food of the poorest people 
is still howceer, poriidge, kail, brose 
potatoes, oatcakes, barley scones wheaten 
flour scones sowans butter and cheese 
Kail IS a thick broth, mainly flavoured 
b\ the curly kail or greens Sow an 
which IS not now so commonly eaten 
as it once was, is made from water m 
which husks of oats have been soaked , 
when poured off and boiled, it thiclvens, 
as there is some floury matter left m the 
husks, which has been soaked out An 
Englishman who once saw this done, 
came home to tell of a miracle " The 
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THE PURPLE HEATHER, that covers this hillside with its wealth of blossom, grows 
thickly on the roadsides, the moors and mountains of Scotland. This country girl hopes 
to find a -sprig or two of pure white heather with its tiny delicate flowers, since this, 
according to the old superstition, brings good fortune to the finder. 
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IN THE TROSSACHS are many wooded glens such as this, where all is peaceful in 
the leafy shade. A fitting contrast to the rich loveliness of the glen is provided by 
the barren slopes of Ben Venue. The Trossachs district, which lies between Loch 
Katrine and Loch Achray, is one of the most beautiful in Scotland. 
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SHEPHERD CARRYING A WEAKLING OF HIS FLOCK TO SHELTER 

Sheep reanng is an important industry in all the bleak, upland districts of Scotland, 
since the flocks thrive on land that is unsuitable for culti\ ation. The shepherds are a 
■’^rful type of men who de\ote all their energies to their occupation. This one is 
a lamb whose mother has died on the hills, to be fed and tended at the farm. 
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COUNTING A FLOCK ON THE BARE UPLANDS OF LANARKSHIRE 
llie bliepherd must keep a close watch over his flock at any time, but during snowy 
ueather lii& task is made doubly difficult, since sheep may fall into siiow-dnfts or be lost. 
At these times the sheep-dogs, the inevitable companions of the shepherds, are ver3' 
useful. They seem to be able to think for themselves and to be even wiser than humans. 
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GRINDING CORN m a stone handmiU, laboriously turned bj tlie long shaft that tin 
■Homan holds, is \eiy slow work This rough and primitive method of preparing flour is 
stdl popular in Skve, the second largest island of the Inner Hebrides The islanders 
are distrustful of modern change and cling to old customs and old-fashioned implements 
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CROMARTY FOLK are nearly all engaged in the fishing industry, since their town has a 
\erv fine harbour The men spend most of their time on board ship, reaping the harvest 
01 the sea with line and net Their wi\ es help them by baiting hooks, as this woman is doing 
—unpleasant work at which constant practice has made them extraordinauly deft. 
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woman poured some dirty water into a 
pan and boikd it, and it became a delicious 
pudding ' Bro=e is made by pouring hot 
water on raw oatmeal, when ser\ed in 
a howl It is like gruel In the outljnng 
islands the women still grind the oats in 
prinutiie handmills, as the negio w'onien 
of Vfriea grind the corn 
The soutliem \illages are not so pretty 
as English ones The houses are often 
whitewashed, but are sometimes of slatey- 
looking stones laid on each other without 
mortar The cottages stand right on the 
edge of the roadway and if there is room 
for a tuft of sweet william, a few 


marigolds or some wallflowei among tin 
stones by the door, the owners make good 
use of these spaces 

To those unaccustomed to the bagpipis 
the curious skiihng wail thev produr^ 
IS at first startling Its music is fierce and 
plamtue, like that of no other instiummt 
but whatever else a Scotsman ma\ forget 
about his natne land the sound of the 
pipes will take his mind back to the da\s 
of his childhood, whether he be Hpdi 
lander or Low lander Theie is an im 
prtbsion, sometimes found among tho-.e 
who do not know the countrv, that eiirv 
Scotsman wears a kilt W'e see \erv 





MERRY ABERDEEN GIRLS IN A FISH-MARKET OF SHETLAND 


The fish markets of Aberdeen are themselves very large and keep a great number 
of girls m emploe merit, but good wages entice many Aberdeen lassies to the Shetland 
Islands e\ery year for the herring fishing season With great dexterity they clean 
and sort the fish, which are covered with salt and packed into barrels for export 
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STURDY FISHWIFE OF NEWHAVEN IN HER QUAINT DRESS 
New haven is a fishing village on the Firth of Forth, near Edinburgh, and from it the 
fibhiMves, basket on back and wearing their distinctue striped petticoats, upturned 
bkirtb and dark cloaks, once tramped the few miles to the capital to hank their wares 
fo-day, however, this striking costume is little worn, even in Newhaven 
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OLD STIRLING BRIDGE, over the Forth, is seldom crossed to-day, and never by any 
vehicle, since it is considered unsafe. Atone time it was the “gateway oftheHighlands,' 
bearing on its delicate arches a constant stream of travellers, and was carefully guarded 
against the Highlanders who adventured south in quest of plunder. 
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IN PEEBLES-SHIRE the steep valle^’-sides, watered by the raanv small tributaries ot the 
'hveed, are laboriously ploughed, that they may be planted with oats. The rolling, 
grass-covered hills of this Lowland county aftorcl grazing for slieep. 



*^^tiHLAND CATTLE, which roam among the western mountains in a half wild 
condition, arc akin to the wild oxen that used to live in Scotland long ago. They 
are much smaller than the ordinary bulls and cows that we know. 
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BRINGING WATER FROM THE SPRING TO A LONELY SHIELING 


Tliis shieling, or cottage, is typical of many that we see nestling in glens and at the 
foot of high, solemn mountains in the Highlands. It is small and badly lighted, but 
its owners take pride in keeping the thatch trim and the whitewashed walls spick anrl 
span. Theirs is a lonely life, and but little different from what it was a century ago. 


few grown men in kilts to-day, but it is 
still popular with boys. Even some 
Highland regiments wear trousers of 
tartan—" trews," as they call them. The 
kilt is a very fine garment, but the wearer 
must have been used to it from cliildhood 
if he is to carry it naturally. The bonnet, 
that we call a '' tam-o’-shanter,” is often 
worn by old men and also by the gillies, 
as the gamekeepers are called. 

Let us visit a Highland home set far 
in the hills, or on one of the islands lying 
"I'f the coast. We shall find it built cither 
of irregular stones or of a kind of mud 
smeared over and whitewashed. It wiU 
]irobably be thatched, and wiU be very 
low. The walls may be of a great thick¬ 
ness, so that the narrow windows, set 
deep in it, give little light. The house 
almost invariably consists of two rooms. 
riie.se low houses are called shielings 
and they are aU much on the same pattern. 

there will probably be a great ingle- 
nook like a cavern, where a peat fire is 


smouldering with a huge iron cauldron, 
caUed the kail-pot, swinging above it 
from an iron chain. 

The old lady sitting by her spinning- 
wheel will wear a frilled cap surrounding 
her brown, wrinkled face, and she will 
have a sliawl of good home-spun across 
her shoulders, while her skirts will be 
large and very full, The wool that she is 
constantly spinning may be used to make 
knitted garments, or it may be sent to 
be woven into the stout cloths known as 
tweeds, which wear practically for ever 
and smeU always of peat, amid the smoke 
of which the wool was spun and carded. 

Some of the older people in the High¬ 
lands speak nothing but Gaelic, so that, 
although the mistress of the house may 
say politely, " Have you the Gaelic ? " 
she will probably have to wait until the 
grandchildren come home from school to 
interpret for her. They speak English 
very correctly and slowly, like a toreign 
language carefully learnt, which, indeed, 
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it )=, The children of the idands aio 
thin browii-kinned little people. The 
roush h(>c;-land aftnrd'? little pa‘^turc for 
rattle and thev go almost ^\■ithout milk, 
luing on oatmeal and potatoes. 

The large islands around her shores 
are a pecnliar feature of Scotland. Hun¬ 
dreds of people visit them by steamer for 
the ^ake of the fishing and the fine scenery. 

The great island of Lewis in the Outer 
Hebrides has no very high land and 
h.irdlv a tree except near the one town 
btnrnoway. It has been said of this 
part of Scotland that tlie " sea is all 
idands and the land all lakes,” and there 
is much truth in this. The island of 
Harris, which is joined to it by a tiny 
Isthmus and so is not really an island at 
all, was. until lately, mainly a deer forest. 
There is plenty of grass here and high 
lulls with valleys between, in which feed 
droves of the sturdy little Highland 
cattle who look so fierce, with their tawnj' 
iiides and wide-spreading horns a yard long. 

Fishermen of the Islands 

Many of the people are called " crofters,” 
bicunse they try to get a living from the 
j)./or .soil b_\' cultir'atijjg a small croft or 
plot of lancl. These plots arc worked by 
the women. The men arc all fishermen, 
hui even if their catches are good they 
have great difficulty in disposing of them, 
because to take them across to Stornoway 
is a big undertaking. The late Lord 
Leverhulme, who wished to improve the 
conditions of life of these islanders, 
established a fish-market and port and did 
all he could to help them, though it was 
not easy because they were suspicious 
of him as a stranger. In the end he 
pre^^ented the whole island to the people. 
In a little place on LI arris which was once 
called Obbe, but is now Leverbiirgh, 
there is a whalc-cnring factory. Here the 
whale’s flesh is dried and exported to 
Africa, where it finds a ready market. 

But even these islanders are close to 
civilization when compared to those who 
live on St. Kilcla, which lies fortj^ miles 
out to sea and is often cut off by storms 
for long intervals. The islanders catch 
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sea birds in nooses, and 11=0 them for 
food, but long years of this pmctire 
have thinned down the buds considerablv 
All the outer islands aie the homes of sea 
birds of many kinds, .such as gulls and 
gannets, punins and auks and cormorants. 

Isles of Wind and Fog 

Oft the extreme north coast of Scotland 
are the Oikncv and Shetland IslancL. 
On the main island of the Orkneys there 
arc many cuiious old monuments called 
“Piets’ houses” and "standing stones,” 
and other relics of a hygone people. 
The chief town, Kirkwall, has a beautiful 
old cathedral The climate of these 
distant islands is never verv cold, but 
there are grey fogs on .still day.s and 
raging gules at other times. Visitors 
who come in the summer hear the lark 
singing at midnight, for it is far enough 
north to be light practically all night long. 
Larks, indeed, are almost the only inland 
birds, for tlicre are so few trees that there 
arc no convenient nesting places. 

On the long undulating stretches of 
open country the people grow oats and 
barley. Peat is the sole fuel, and we 
ma}' .see tlic women drawing home tlie 
” turfs ” in wheelbarrows, or in queer 
boxes made of packing-cases and pulled 
by ropes. Every man is a fislieiman, and 
next to the herring, the chief catches are 
cod and ling, lobsters and crabs. In 
many of the houses we can see big, dried 
fish hanging from the smoky rafters 
above onr heads as if they were pieces of 
bacon. In the Great War the Grand Fleet 
sheltered in Scapa Flow, waiting for the 
Germans to come out. It was off the 
Orkneys that Lord Kitchener was drowned 
on his way to Russia. A monument on 
Birsay, where the cliffs arc 287 feet high, 
commemorates this fact. 

Britain's Farthest North 

The Slietlands are altogether different 
from the Orkneys. Instead of being 
gathered together in a round compact 
group, their conformation is long and 
pointed. Their shores arc carved and 
cut up by tire sea into weird shapes, and 
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NATIVES OF ST KILDA RETURNING HOMEWARDS WITH SEABIRDS CAUGHT ON THE FEARSOME CRAGS 
The islanders of St Kilda are daring cragsmen, and adienture down that is dropped o\ er the neck of an unsuspecting puffin or guilhincd 
the tremendous chffs of their rockr home to catch seabirds, from which and tightened with a sharp jerk 'the most important pii/c in tlie 
the\ obtain llesh, oil and feathers bomctinies thev take their prc\ ejes of the islanders is iht fulmar, a kirgc bird ncarh iwtiitt iiitlns 
by means of a long rod, to the end of which is attached a running noose m length Trom it is denied their snpiih of oil for lighting purposes 



DEER SHOOTING IN A WILD FOREST WHERE NO TREES GROW 
In the north of Scotland are great stretches of country that are called deer-forests, 
akhough no trees grow on them. This is an old use of the word “ forest,” which long agu 
meant any kind of land on which wild animals were preserved for the king’s hunting. 
Here we see two gdhes, or gamekeepers, dragging a dead stag to a rough hill-path. 
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RED DEER THAT ROAM THE HILLS OF THE ISLAND OF ARRAN 
Arran, a large, mountainous island in tlie Firth of Clyde, is still but little affected by 
modern civiiization, although a great many visitors come to it in the summer. Golden 
eagles nest in the glens of the north, and herds of wild deer are to be found all over 
the island. The natives make their living by tilling the sod and by fishing. 


on die shore? of the inlets seals may be 
M.-en, Floclt.s of slicep are pastured 
wherever tliere is any cliance of tlieir 
getting food, even on high islands whose 
precijiitous sides rise from the sea 
and form a smooth tableland. The 
sheep are taken over by boat and 
carried or swung up laboriously one by 
one. Shetland sheep arc plucked, not 
.sheared a.s in other places, the peasants 
iiclicving that the wool which grows after 
this proce.ss is finer than that which grows 
after shearing. Shetland shawls are 
known to most people and they are made 
irom this line soft wool. These, with the 
little, rough-coated hardy ponies, called 
Shutlaml ponies or Shelties, are the best 
known products of the islands. 

It i.s natural in such a country as 
Scotland, where the people often live long 
distances from each other, that home 
industries should always have been 
popular. With the introduction of 

mod^ m metliods and machines, and the 
tiirni ig out of large quantities of 
wtioi m and knitted garments by' 

lacto ies, however, these cottage in¬ 


dustries fell on bad times. By the help of 
an association called the Scottish Home 
Industries Association, they wei'e revived, 
and attention was called to the excellence 
of the hand-made work. There has 
recently been more demand for Harris and 
Sutherland tweeds and Shetland shawls 
and for the baskets and carved articles of 
wood, especially quaint chairs, which arc 
a speciality of tlie Orkneys. 

In the lowlands of Scotland arc rich 
coal mines and these have made this part 
of the country one of the richest industrial 
districts oi the world. Chemicals and 
cotton arc made ; great ships built, and en¬ 
gineering carried on. There are also iron¬ 
works, dy'e-works and textile industries. 

Yet if a single industry had to be 
chosen as the chief one of the whole of 
Scotland it must be said that fishing is 
the most important. Fishing of all kinds, 
from the catclies with the trawl and 
nets round the coast, trout fishing in the 
innumerable lochs and salmon-fishing, 
which brings wealthy visitors to this land 
where so many arc poor, is a source of 
livelihood to thousands of families. 
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WEALTHY EASTERN LANDS & THEIR INDOLENT PEOPLE 

Siiiflipc’rc sta iicK at Ihf' ■ Cros"; rDad*, of the T ist on tlie occ in Inchv at bcti\ een 
Furope and the Fai East and it is the mam f'atm iv into countries whence 
conus much of the world s rubber and tin It stands at the end of a long 
peninsula which with a numhei of islands makes up the Straits Settlements 
and the Malay States some iindci diiect Biitish rule and sonic goeeriied by 
natiee Sultans Malays Poituguese Dutch and Biitish each in their turn, 
hai L rilled these once wild lands but only the last lute really tapped Malatas 
immense wealth The Malays, descendants of a laee of ennquerars and 
pirates are too proud and la?) to do anv' leal work, so we shall find that in 
the city and the tin mine and on the rubbei plantation eoolies haic liad to 
be brought fioni India oi China to do it instead 


W HEN \vd speak of jMalaja t\c mean 
tliose parts of the AJalay peninsula 
thataie under British lule or pro¬ 
tection This Is an area of appi ovimatel} 
5J 500 square miles, divided for political 
reasons into thiee paits Ihcsc three 
divisions are the Ciovvn Colony of 
the Straits Settlements, comprising the 
island of Singapoie, the island of Penang 
with Prov nice AVellesley and the Dmdings, 
and the settleincnt of Malacca, the 
Federated Malay States of Peiak, Selan¬ 
gor, Negri Seinbilan and Pahang , and 
the* Non Pederated Malay States, con¬ 
sisting of Joliorc Kedah, Perhs, Kelantan 
and Tunggann 

Althougli we know of these provinces 
as Malav'a, the peninsula is still called 
Malacca bv the peoples on tlie continent 
ot Europe' aftci the name of its oldest 
town The Settlement of Malacca was 
founded by the Malays, who came from 
Sumatra as eaily as the twelfth e‘ iitiuy 
Malacca is a quaint old city, and shows 
the influence of many diffeicnt nations. 

Reminders of O^den Days 

We can still see the rums of the church 
built hv D Albuquerque in the sivtcenth 
century, when the Portuguese weie in 
pow'er Not far aw'ay is tlie old Dutch 
Stadhaus and several English chinches 
Another nun which interests us is the 
silitary gateway, all that is left of the 
Portuguese fortress destroyed by the 
English in 1824 

In the haiboiir we see a few Japanese 
ocean-going steameis, but, as wath many 
of the Malayan ports, especially on the 


east coast of the peninsula, silting has 
taken place, and sandbais liave spoilt the 
haibonr Inland rice, fruit and rubber 
trees have been planted, and then pro¬ 
ducts are beginning to give the settlement 
new life In the shops we can find 
beautiful examples of basket work The 
Malayan foiests are famous the w'orld 
over foi producing the hnest materials foi 
basket-making, and in Alalacca by far the 
best of the baskets are made Afalavs 
work very slowly, however, and, as they 
take a month to make a set of baskets, 
the craft is of little commercial value 

The Gateviay of the East 

As, with the coming of the Dutch, the 
tiade of Malacca began to decline, Penang 
an island at the northern entrance of the 
Stiaits of Alalacca, which w'as the earliest 
British settlement, became the more 
important place But no sooner was the 
settlement of Singapore founded than 
Penang began to lose its trade Recently, 
with the inciease of tm-mming and rubber- 
planting in the Malay Slates, it has become 
busy once more, and its beautiful scenery 
attracts large numbers of touiists So 
that now it shares with Singapore the first 
place among Alalayan ports 

At Singapore we cannot fail to be im¬ 
pressed by the shipping, for we are at 
the gateway of the Far East, on the 
highway from Europe and India to the 
west, and China and Japan to the east 
Ships from all ovei the world bring 
merchandise to Smgapore, foi it is the 
distributing centre for the whole of the 
Malay Archipelago At all seasons o£ the 
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CITY AND JUNGLE IN MALAYA 


year the port is filled with strange craft; 
i\Ialavs with their strange fishing boats— 
tlie only home of many of them—Chinese 
iuiiks and sampans, large and small 
iteaniers from Indo-China and Japan, and 
great tL'.'cls loading cargoes of tin and 
rubber for European and American 
markets. Besides the tin-smelting and 
rubber-refining industries of Singapore, 
there is a great trade in canes, which are 
there cleaned and prepared. 

As we wander among the shops and 
markets of Singapore vve meet all sorts and 
types of peoples. The majority of them 
are Chinese; Malays take second place 
Although European and Japanese manu¬ 
facturers haye done away with much of 
the picturesque natiye dress, we can still see 
the stately Malay m his loose trousers, 
jacket and sarong, or tartan skirt, which 
is bundled round his waist and roaches 
down to his knees. On his head he wears 
a kerchief or a velyet cap, which he would 
never be without. The Malay considers his 


headdress even more a point of itiqnate 
than his coat, though it may bi; dnE ^ 
thin wisp of palm-frond tied lound Iii- 
forehead. After the .Mala\s mine tie 
Indians, and there are about six thou-and 
Europeans in the total population of iiluiIv 
half a million. 

In the shops there is ciidciice oi a 
decline in Malay arts and crafts, fur 
most of the wares are Chinese and, in 
recent years, articles of Western manufac¬ 
ture. But we can still buy beautiful 
examples of ifalay wea^’ing —bright 
shiny cloths, inlaid with gold leaf, from 
Selangor and striped .shawls or plaid 
materials that are made in Kelantan. 
Odd pieces of pottery are sent down from 
Perak and Pahang, and from the former 
district come also very delicate examples 
of silverware. We can buy embroidered 
mats and slippers made of fine silk and 
gold thread, and occasionally wo shall 
find pieces of wood-carving, the riaft of 
the people of Xegn Sembilan 



EAST MINGLES WITH WEST IN THE PORT OF SINGAPORE 
Singapore, the town at the “ Crossroads of tlie East,” is now the tenth port of the world 
and yet it is only a hundred years old. Before that time it was the home ot a tew wi'd 
Malay iislierfolk, who lived in dread of the savage tigers that haunted the jungles and the 
equally^ savage pirates wdio haunted the surrounding waters. 
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After our stay in Singapore 
'hall travel into the inland 
territory of the peninsula 
litre %ve are surpiised not to 
^te at once what we are led to 
expect in tiopical countries, 
4ailv-coloured birds flitting 
aiiiont; the branches of the 
trtts, gorgeous butterflies and 
liright flowers. They are 
there, but they take a lot 
(/f finding. If we leave the 
railw av or road and penetrate 
into the forests, we shall find 
brilliantly coloured birds and 
flowers hidden aw^ay among the 
dense foliage. The climate of 
Malaya is very much the 
^ame all the year round, and 
the hot temperature and heavy 
rainfall aid coarse grasses, 
undergrowth and climbing 
weeds to grow in abundance. 

This heaxy blanket of foliage 
hides the bright colours of the 
birds and flowers. In England 
we can readily distinguish a 
brightly-coloured butterfly as 
it flits about the open country, 
but here we have to penetrate 
the jungle befoie we can see 
such treasures. 

A.s we go further inland we 
pass through the long ax'enues 
of rubber trees on the planta¬ 
tions. Trees are planted in regular rows, 
and European experts superintend the 
tapping. In Johore, one of the Non- 
Fedcrated States to the south of the 
peninsula, nearly the whole of the country 
is planted with rubber. Rubber is not a 
native of the East. It comes from Brazil 
in South America and was only introduced 
into Malaya as recently as 1876. T'et that 
countrx’ now produces two-thirds of the 
world's supply. 

Inland, too, ive come across the tin 
mines. Malaya produces not only two- 
thirds of the world’s rubber, but roughly 
a third of its tin. Most of the mines are 
worked by Chinese coolies, who look very 
picturesque in their peculiar, pointed hats. 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC makers OF 


E N .1. 
MALAYA 


There are two aboriginal races living in the little-known 
interior of Jlalaya, die Negnto Semangs and the taller, 
fairer Sakais. The Sakais make cnrioii.') inii.sic by blow¬ 
ing through their nostrils into a short reed pipe. 

Pahang, on the eastern side of the central 
mountain range, is one of the richest tin- 
producing areas. Here we also find one of 
the most impressive sights in Malayan 
scenery—large rice fields cultivated by the 
river Malays. A field of young rice, 
sparkling with the sun’s rays on the early 
morning dew, looks just like a soft, green, 
pile carpet. 

If xve follow the course of a rix-er from 
its mouth, we find it passes through 
crocodile-haunted swamps and ox'er sand¬ 
bars near the sea. Higher up it threads a 
winding course through miles of beautiful 
forest trees; then nearer the source in 
the mountains we find it running over 
cliffs in beautiful cascades and falls. 
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WEAPONS WITH WHICH THE SAKAIS OF MALAYA GO A-HUNTING 
Tile Sakais, for all they look so warlike in this photograph, are timid, inoffensive 
people, who cultivate little plots of ground, and live inainly by hunting. They 
generally use a blow-pipe, or “ sumpitan,"' to brin^ their prey to earth, and also 
employ bows and arrows. The broad-headed spear is an unusual weapon for them. 

In the forests there is plenty of big is left unmolested. The Malay tiger is 
game. Elephants, not so numerous since smaller than its Indian relative, and is 
the extension of the rubber estates, still do not very greatly given to man-eating, 
great damage to the plantations only a few because game, in the form of several 
miles north of Kuala Lumpur. There are kinds of deer, is very plentiful, 
two species of rhinoceros, and the Malay In the hiUs north of Perak lives the rare 
tapir is very common. It is of little sport- Siamang ape, a very powerful, long-armed 
ing or commercial value, however, and so creature. One old male seen by the writer 
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CITY AND JUNGLE IN MALAYA 


]„ul an arm span of nearly five feet. 
)[.inv kinds of monkey are found all over 
tile peninsula. It is very interesting to 
\v.itdi the country Malays with the coconut 
niuiikey.'^. They train them as pets, and 
them up the coconut trees to pick 
vliidKAvr coconut they point out. 

Srjuirrels are to be found everywhere, 
?ijmf bigger than a cat, and other species 
nearlv as small as a young rat. In 


mentioning rats we name one of the most 
constant troubles in Malaya, fur they exist 
in enormous numbers, and do great 
damage to the crops. 

Were we to visit the mangrove swamps 
on the coasts of the peninsula, we should 
see thousands, even millions, of flying foxes 
or keluangs, the largest of the bat tribe, 
movmg about among the trees. In the 
dense forests there are about seven 


Ti 1 r'* body beneath the armpits, whence it hangs to below the 

le , „tp an attractive people, both in character and in appearance. 

























iiundiLd diftcrent kinds of bird The 
lit autiful Aigus pheabant is faiily plentiful, 
ind bO are scveial species of pigeon 
Ihirt are few parrots but biilliantly 
Lolourcd kinghshers dwell there m large 
iiumbtrs and the clumsy hornbiUs are 
t isi to hnd 

In the interior we come across the 
rLimining tribes of the original natives 
of the Malay peninsula They are a race 
ofncgritos theSemangs These aboriginals 
art now dying out, probably because of 
their laziness They make no endeavour 
to cultu ate crops A nomadic race, 
tint h\L on fruit and animals go hunt¬ 
ing with bows and arrows and ha\e 


no rafts or boats Ihis absence of boah 
shows how backward they aie, for until 
the government began to lav the -wondeiful 
system of roads m the peninsula the 
Malays had to rely on the nvcis for 
transport The Semangs are a shy race 
small, "Very dark and fnzz\-haiied They 
litc m leaf shelters propped up on sticks, 
with leaf floors and no walls 
The other aboiigmal lace of the penin¬ 
sula IS the Sakai people, who are much 
super 101 to the Semangs in culture, and 
aie not so lazy In the mountain districts 
of Perak, and southwards down to 
Selangor, w'e find their w’cll built pile 
houses grouped together in small tillage;, 


IKlaj Sure s t \ 

MALAY FAMILY ON THE RUDE DOORSTEPS OF THEIR AIRY HOME 
r \tuwhen the counlr\ lla^ builds Ins house it is ucualH peichcd in the air on s'out 
piln so that the front door can only be reached bv a laddei Thus he is safe from 
prowling wild boasts and thus also he is provided with a drv and shelteied ground 
floor to use as storeroom or chicken house 
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CITY AND JUNGLE IN MALAYA 


They arc a sturdy race, with light brown 
skins and straight or wavy hair. Near 
the villages there are small cultivated 
patches of ground where the Sakais grow 
millet, sugar, tobacco and hill-rice. When 
they have garnered their crops they move 
on and make fresh clearings. Like the 
Senungs they .still use bows and arrows, 
although nowadays they make these more 
for sale to European tourists than for 
hunting Their more important weapon 
IS the blowpipe. 

The Sakais have many strange religious 
customs. If we could arrive at a rubber 
plantation at the time of one of their 
festivals, we would see them busily pre¬ 
paring a deep trench about thirty feet 
or even more in length. In this they burn 
wood for two or three days, until the 
trough is filled with smouldering ashes. A 
number of the men of the tribe fast for 


some days before the event, and then, on 
the appointed day, they walk barefoot 
down the trench. They do this with the 
idea that evil spirits will be driven out 
of them in the course of their uncomfort¬ 
able walk 

Unfortunately for the planter, all those 
members of the tribe who have not 
fasted, even the women and children, 
become greatly excited, and rush towards 
the trough in the hope that they, too, may 
go through the ordeal. The planter and 
his assistants have a strenuous time 
keeping them back. But the affair is not 
without its funny side. The Sakais’ feet 
are padded underneath with very thick 
skin, so they do not suffer as much as 
they would have us believe 

We could spend a long time among the 
people of Malaya, the modern peninsula 
Malays, for they are a very interesting 



ilalay States Agency 

MACHINE THAT TURNS A POISONOUS ROOT INTO A WHOLESOME FOOD 

The cassava, or manioc, is a South American plant, but it is also cultivated in Malaya. 
The roots are very poisonous, but the poison is extracted by pressure in a machine 
siich as this. They are grated and mixed with water, dried, sifted, washed, dried 
in the sun, then partially baked. The result is tapioca, of which we make puddings. 
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CITY AND JUNGLE IN MALAYA 



folk and are a mixture of 
many races. As we have not 
the time, in this short survey, 
to look at them all, we will 
go across the peninsula towards 
the mouth of the Pahang, the 
largest river in Malaya, which 
enters the sea on the east 
coast. Here we shall find the 
Pahang IMalays in llieir villages 
along the rh'er banks. Inland 
their houses are stoutly built, 
mth floors four feet off the 
ground, and are made of split 
coconut trees, fastened together 
with rattans. They arc divided 
into three rooms. In the main 
central room the Malays spread 
their beds and mats ; sitting 
cross-legged, they eat and work 
here as well as sleep. At the front 
is a veranda where the Malay 
receives his guests, and at the 
back another veranda for the 
cooking. The roof is tent- 
shaped and is fashioned of 
leaves. Some of the Malays, 
influenced by the Indians who 
have come to Malaya, have 
given up their thatched huts 
and now build strong wooden 
houses. 

At the mouth ol the river the 
houses are built on high piles. 

Some of them extend well out 
over the water, and in these 
the Malay can sit in his own 
house while he does his fishing. 

When we know him, we 
shall decide that the Malay is 
quite a lovable person. Pie is 
olive skinned, and has straight, 
lustrous black hair. His eyes 
are black or a reddish-brown, sometimes 
slightly almond shaped, and his nose is 
generally flat and broad. He has very 
small and finely moulded hands and leet, 
prominent cheek-bones, a square chin 
and very white, even teeth. It must be 
confessed that he is naturally rather 
lazy, although when he likes he can 
work both hard and well. He is a 


BREAD IN MALAYA GROWS ON TREES 

The breadlnut tree is vei'y useful to the people of Malaya. 
The great fruit ale picked before they are ripe and arc 
gently baked, and then they form a food very like new 
bread in texture, but more like bananas in tasle. 

Mahomedan and yet his womenfolk have 
considerable liberty. 

Pie is loyal so long as you interest him, 
and is more than usually kind to children. 
Anywhere in the peninsula wheie we come 
in contact with men of his race wc are sure 
to be treated with an unfailing courtesy, 
that leaves in our minds a very favourable 
impression of this land of the East, 
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happy people of the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

About two thnusancl miles away from San Francisco are the Hawaiian Islands, 
in the middle of the North Pacific. On these loA'cly islands lis'c the 
gay. pleasure-laving, hrown-skinned race who colonised them in the 
tenth contiu'y. At une time the islands were split up into three divisions, 
blit King Kamchanieha of Hawaii, wlio died in i8iy, ruled over thu wliole 
group. Since its annexation by the Ifnited Slates of America, in 189S, the 
group has been developed commercially and the pure Hawaiians arc rapidly 
dying out. Child-liko and full oi charm, their love of games and dislike of 
Jiiird work do not fit tiiein for the strenuous life of our modern civilization, 


M ost of tlic steamer,=; voyaging across 
the North Pacific Ocean from 
San Francisco make a southerly 
course in order to call at Honolulu, the 
capital of the Hawaiian Islands. Twelve 
of tliese islands arc little more than 
rocks jutting up out of the water, 
uninhabited, but valuable as shark¬ 
fishing grounds and for deposits of guano. 

There are eight inhabited islands, the 
chief being Hawaii, Maui, Molokai, Oahu 
and Kauai, with an area equal to about 
three-quarters that of Wale.s. They are 
aU of volcanic, origin. The peaks of the 
volcanoes, some of them capped with 
snow, are for the most part very sparsely 
clothed with vegetation. Their lower 
slopes are covered with dense tropical 
forests and an abundant undergrowth 
of ferns and climbing vines. In the 
forests there are few mammals, a 
species of day-flying bat being the only 
true representative of the islands. 
Some pigs, wild dogs and rats w'cre 
introduced very early, before the coming 
of Europeans, and there arc numerous 
gaily-coloured birds. In tire waters round 
the coast are to be found many kinds of 
seaweed, which the natives still use as 
food, and large numbers of beautifully- 
coloured fish abound. Whales and 
dolphins are also seen. 

Ishs of Fairy Beauty 

As the .steamer enters the harbour of 
Honolulu, situated on the island of Oahu, 
the third largest of the group, we are at 
once held spellbound by the beauty of 
the scenery. 

The islands are cooled in summer and 
warmed in winter by the ocean winds, and 


the ver}' even climate favours the rapid 
growth of trees, shrubs and crops. The 
tops of the mountains are enveloped in 
bluish-purple mist and on the lower 
slopes the green of the sugar-cane and 
hemp fields gives way to the red and 
white roofe of the houses, set in masses 
of foliage. The water’s edge is bounded by 
a fringe of coconut palms and in their 
shade laze l)rown-skinned Hawaiian boys, 
or Kanakas as they are niten called, ready 
to dive into tlic water for coins. 

Sporl-Looing Kanakas 

The Hawaiians are experts at .sw'imming 
and water sports, and box and wrc.stle 
among tl>e waves. One oi iheir most 
popular pastimes is siirl-ridiiig over tlie 
rollers on fiat Ijoards, at wliich they show 
remarkable skill. They arc not very tall 
in stature, but they are very wcll-pro- 
jiortioned and not unliandsomc. Their 
skin is like burnished copper and they 
have dark brown or black hair, nearly 
always wavy. Their lips are somewhat 
thick and their noses flat and rather 
broad, but they have pearly white teeth 
and very large, expressive eyes. 

The history of tlie Hawaiian people 
is evidence of tlieir inteiligcnce and rapid 
development. The original inhabitants 
of the islands, the aboriginal Hawaiians, 
came from Samoa, They belonged to the 
Malayo-Polyncsian race, from which their 
native language is derived. They settled 
in Hawaii in the tenth century, and 
Captain Cook, who discovered the islands 
in 1778, and called them the Sandwich 
Islands, found that they had divided Lhe 
group into three separate kingdoms— 
Hawaii, Oahu and Maui, Lanai and 
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CluiU‘1 butk 

HAWAIIAN SURF-RIDER AND HIS FRAGILE CRAFT ON WAIKIKI BEACH 
One of the great sport? of the pleasure-loving Hawaiians is surf-riduig. Wading and 
swimming out to sea, beyond the breakers, this man of Oahu Island will there mount the 
surf-board that he carries, and laughing and shouting will balance himself upon it on the 
crest of a great ocean roller, as it carries him rapidly to shore. 
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THE PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC 


>[olokai. There is evidence that the 
Inlands wcic discovered earlier by the 
Spanish, ior they were correctly marked 
mi chaits as long ago as i 68 y, and there 
aio traces of Spanish customs. 

The most important period in the history 
of the Islands began with the reign of 
the famous King Kamehameha, a man of 
gieat force of cliaracter. Wlien George 
Vancouver, the cvploier, visited the islands 
in i/QJZ and built the king a European 
ship, Kamcliamcha saw the possibilities 
of uniting the tlirec kingdoms. lie built 
a fleet of vessels of the same pattern and 
attacked the other islands, until, in the 
year 1795, he became sole king of tlie 
group. His successors reigned for over a 
century, and during this lime foieign tiado 
was encouraged and a constitutional 
government set up. 

Under American Pioleciion 

In the reign of Kamehameha JI. 
missionaries visited th<; islands and by 
1S45 every Hawaiian native could read 
and wiite. Owing to the attempt of Queen 
Liliuokalani in 1893 to deprive the 
people of a parliainenlary government, a 
revolution took place and a president was 
elected. The Hawaiian people had long 
wished for American pro lection, and when 
an American force was landed to protect 
United States citizens they invited America 
to annex the territory. The .Vmciican flag 
was hoisted in 1898, and since then the 
president of the islands has been elected by 
the American president and representatives 
of the Hawaiian people are allowed to 
attend the American Senate. 

The Hawaiians, though they cannot be 
called hard-working, are less lazy than 
many tropical races. The soil of their land 
docs not produce enough natural vegetable 
foods, and before the coming of Europeans 
they were forced to cultivate yams, arum 
and sweet potatoes. Besides these crops, 
the natives depended for their sustenance 
upon seaweeds, pork and fish, bread-fruit, 
coconuts and bananas. From the roots 
of the taro they made, and still make, the 
national dish of poi. The roots are beaten 
up in a pot and made into a paste by 


adding water. Another native food was 
a kind ol wild dog, which the natives fid 
on poi for several days hclore killing 

Their houses were generally hnilt of 
wood, but sometimes were rough huts 
with sides and root -^hatched with grass 
The cooking was done oulside, in an oven 
formed by making a liolc in tlie ground 
and lining it with stones. These they 
heated by kindling a fire in the oven for 
.several hours. Then tliey wrapped tlie 
food m loav^es and laid it in the holes by 
the side of tlic stones. The poorer 
Hawaiians still use this method ot cooking. 

Homage io the Ancient Gods 

The common people were divided into 
three classes—fishermen, tillers of the soil 
and builders of houses and canoes. Each 
ol these sections had its own idols, to 
which were oflered human sacriliccs. They 
believed that ‘pints ruled the volcanoes, 
and young girls were olfered to them when 
eruptions threalened, Olferings were also 
made when a chief or pricsi was ill, when 
a Icnijile was to be dechcalpcl, or when war 
was declared. But there were means of 
escape lor the intended victims, Laige 
enclosures were built, and if the people who 
were chosen to be sacrificed could manage 
to get inside one of them they were 
safe, for these enclosures were looked 
upon as sacred. 

The Hawaiians had many other strange 
customs. Certain things were not allowed, 
and what was known as " tapu ” was 
large!}' piactiscd, women licing put to 
dealli if they ate iiork, turtles, some kinds 
of fish or coconuts. The liistoncs and 
deeds of the great chiefs were handed down 
from one generation to another hv the 
singing of chants, and, long before the 
coming of Captain Cook, the natives 
])Iaycd on drums, gourd and bamboo 
flutes and a kind of guitar. 

Changing Fashions of Hawaii 

The ITawaiians now wear European 
clothes, the poorer men dressing only in 
sbirts and trousers and the richer 
classes much as we do. The women have 
given up their short skirts of native cloth 
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THE- ORCHESTRA IS READY AND THE LADIES OF THE BALLET TAKE PLACES FOR THE DANCE 
The coming of the “ white man ” to the sunnv Hawaiian islands has of these girls, to signify their loyalty to the United States, are wearing 
had the usual results. The number of native inhabitants is getting " stars and stripes.” The girl on the left holds a little ukalele; another 
rapidly less, and those that remain are picking up superficially the white plays upon a six-stringed guitar. At their feet sit an ill-matched pair 
man’s' culture,_and adopting a modified form of European dress. Four of drummers with peculiarly-shaped gourds to serene them as drums. 
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A LEADER OF HAWAIIAN FASHION SETS OUT FOR A RIDE 
All the Hawaiian Islanders, both men and women, are extremely fond of riding. The 
women ride astride, and sometimes wear this really extraordinary riding habit—a 
divided skirt that, were it only half the length, would easily cover the feet. Around 
the neck of horse and rider are hung garlands of fresh flowers and leaves. 
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Oliuiei'UuuK 

THIS HAWAIIAN GIRL FINDS FINGERS BEST FOR SERVING POI 
Although most Hawaiians are of middle height, the chiefs and their families are usually 
very tall, and are often remarkably stout. Fatness, however, is thought beautiful, e.specially 
in a woman. Before European foods were introduced and when the diet was almost 
entirely vegetarian, people were frequently seen who weighed from twenty to thirty stone I 
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POUNDING TARO ROOTS; A STAGE IN THE PREPARATION OF POI 
Poi, the staple food ol the liawaiian Islanders, is made from the starchy roots of the 
taro plant. Those are cooked until soft, and are then pounded, mixed with water, 
and left to ferment. When thick, this food is called " one-finf^cr,” and when thin, 
" two-linger'' poi. A favourite Hawaiian dish was a dog that had been fed solely on poi. 


and wear long white dresses known as 
holukus. As wc enter the town of 
Honolulu we meet many gaily-clothed 
Chinese and Japanese, who foini the 
largest part of the population, but we 
shall find plenty of Hawaiian girls sitting 
on mats on the pavements. Tlicy weave 
garlands of flowers, with which they are 
very fond of adorning their hair and necks. 
Everywhere there is evidence of the rapid 
advance in culture of this fascinating 
people. The colours of the East compete 
with modern .streets, tranicars, fine govern¬ 
ment buildings, beautiful parks and holds. 

If we go inland on the island of Oahu wc 
shall find large sugar plantations spread 
over the lower slopes of the mountains and 
in the valleys. Higher up there arc groat 
fields of pineapples, famous for their 
delicious flavour, which are canned and 
exported. Also there are hemp fields and 
" taro ” patches, where men and women 
work up to their knees in water. 

In shape the island of Hawaii is almost 
a triangle. The coast, unlike the other 


islands, has few coral reefs. The land con¬ 
sists of the gentle slopes of five volcanic 
mountains. Mauna Loa in the south is 
the largest volcano in the world, 13,760 
feet high. In its sides there are many 
caves, several miles in length. It erupted 
very violently in 1926. 

Kilauca, to the south-east of Mauna Loa, 
and the largest active crater in the world, 
is easily accessible. VVe must not 
llni.sh our tour of the islands without 
climbing the volcano I-Ialemauman and 
looking down into its great crater. One 
day it is full of boiling lava and then in a 
short lime empties to a depth of a thousand 
feet. The lava does not do very much 
damage nowadays, for it passes through a 
subterranean passage to the sea. The 
most wonderful sight is to see the crater 
at night, with great glowing cracks across 
the crust and fire-fountains of liquid lava 
playing from ten to fifty feet high. It 
will give us a very vivid memory of these 
delightful islands—the Paradise of the 
Pacific, as they are so justly called. 
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MONGOLIA, HOME OF A ONCE ALL-POWERFUL RACE 

When we hear the name “ Mongolia ” we picture to ourselves a huge desert 
whence thcie came, many centuries ago, a vast aimy of horsemen that ovci- 
ran the wnild fioin the China Sea to Moscow and from Siberia to Delhi, and 
whose leaders were such men as Kiiblai Khan and Tameilane 'J'he clouds 
of fierce cavaliy still oust to-day m the licrdsmon of the plains. But Mongolia 
docs not consist solely of the tlobi Deseit—there arc vast foiests and enormous 
stretches of fertile grass lands Over the people of this mysterious land there 
‘reigns a man whom the Mongols believe to be a leincarnation of Buddha, 
who owns an allegiance to the Chinese Govcinraciit, and in this chaptei we 
shall leain, from one who was a fiieiid of Mongol chicls, how the Buddhist 
religion came to the land and how the people live. 


M ongolia is one of Ihe few countries 
of the woild where there is stiff 
much work for the explorer to do. 
It is nominally under Cliiucsc control, 
although it forms part of Central Asia, 
and the area of ihe countiy, as a whole, 
IS almost' equal to that of China proper. 

The frontiers of Mongolia arc marked 
by the mountainous walls of Tibet, 
Siberia and llfanchiuia, its north-western 
limits being defined by the Altai Moun¬ 
tains and the adjacent ranges. Tlie 
greater part of tlic country is covered by 
the desert of Gobi, or Shamo, which 
stretches across Asia and which was once 
an inland sea. It is a plateau of an 
aveiage height of 4,000 tcet, broken here 
and there by slight dcpicssious which give 
the land an undulating appearance. Mon¬ 
golia is not, however, all dcseit, tor there 
are vast tracts ot grass land offering 
opportunities for the breeding ot sheep 
and cattle, and in the west and north¬ 
west there are vast tnrcsls. 

Desert and Flowery Pai adise 

Trees arc almost unknown throughont 
the Gobi Desert, only a tew dwarf 
specimens—objects ot adoration to the 
Mongols—grow there. The vegetation 
consists mainly of grass, thorns and 
patches ot scrub. Water is tound only 
in wells or occasional small lakes. 

Along the north-wcslerii side ot the 
Gobi arc the Altai Mountains—the name 
signifies gold—and this is one of the richest 
and most fertile regions ot Asia, with 
great mineral resources. Timber also is 
abundant in the forests of pine, larch, 


birch and spruce, and in summer this part 
of Mongolia is a paradise of grass and 
flowers ; the valleys are gardens of 
many hues, and the woods and dells 
ablaze with colour. 

An Invincihle Conqueror 

The rise of the Mongols forms one of the 
most romantic chapters of history. At 
the height ot their power in the thirteenth 
century, their empire stretched trom the 
Sea of Japan to the Adriatic Sea. It 
was then that the Mongols came near 
to dominating the Old World Their 
famous leader, Tamerlane, was the most 
amazing conqueror the world has ever 
seen, lor he sacked Moscow one summer 
and was at the gates of Delhi the next. 

When at ihe height ot their power and 
tame the Mongols were Mahomedans, and 
had they remained so they might still 
have retained the prominent place among 
the nations ot the East, to which their 
viiility and exploits so rightly entitled 
them. Their downfall was largely due 
to the introduction of Lamaism, the 
degraded form of the Buddhist religion 
which torces all the sons save one of 
every family to enter a monastery. 

It was introduced from Tibet after the 
death of the Mongol leader, Kublai Khan, 
in 1295 and rapidly gained a hold. 
Buddhism was founded by Buddha five 
centuries betore the birth of Christ, and 
he was regarded as the reincarnalion ot 
the deity. In the days of its origin it 
contained much that was pure and noble 
until the creation of Lamaism. There 
then followed, in Tibet, the formation of 
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WANDERING MONGOLS LOADING THEIR CAMELS FOR A JOURNEY 
iMost of the Mongols are breeders of carnels, horses and sheep, and wandei from place 
to place in search of pasture, just as they did centuries ago. Their two-humped camels, 
considered the best in Asia, are especially useful in carrying heavy loads across the 
IMongolian deserts. From the fleeces of these creatures the herdsmen make their tents. 



VAGABOND MINSTREL WHO DELIGHTS MONGOLIAN VILLAGERS 
Simple people like the Mongol herdsmen appreciate any form ol entertainment, and 
this minstrel knows how to touch their hearts with melodies on his fiddle. Accom¬ 
panied by his wife, he roves from village to village on the borders oI the great plains. 
Some of these villages have housc.s built of mud, but most are mere collections of tents. 



YELLOW-ROBED PRIESTS WHO FOLLOW BUDDHA’S TEACHING 
Buddhist monasteries are very common in Mongolia, and over one-Lhird of the 
population consists of lamas, or monks. The laymen are forced to support them 
—a duty readily performed. Only one sou of each family is allowed to follow his 
father’s occupation and become a herdsman; the others all enter a monastery. 
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WINGED HEAD-DRESSES ARE THE PRIDE OF MONGOL WIVES 
However poor a Mongol herdsman may be, he always makes his wife's headdress as 
magnificent as possible. Through the still wings, ornamented with silver and jewels, 
the hair i.s drawn in two large plaits which dangle on either side of the wearer. 
Padded shoulders and very long sleeves are also lasbionablo in Mongolia. 


a government in the person ot a Dalai 
Lama, or Sea of Wisdom, whose judge¬ 
ment in all things is supreme. The 
ruler and chief lama in Mongolia is the 
Hirtuktu, who resides at Urga, the capital. 

The Mongol dress, a study for an artist, 
is like a long and ample dressing-gown of 
v’aried colour, fastened at the waist by a 
sash. Beneath are shirts and coverings 
according to the period of the year. For 
headgear these riders of the plains have a 
rounded, turned-up hat, the centre rising 
to a cone-shaped crown of red. yellow or 
whatever colour appeals most to the 
wearer. For the feet he lias leather boots 
reaching to the knees, always two or three 
sizes too large, for as the winter advances 


successive layers of felt socks are added. 
Stuck in the girdle is the long pipe 
without which a Mongol never moves, 
flint and metal to supply the want of 
matches, and a riding-whip. 

With the women the dress is somewhat 
similar, with their very long sleeves well 
padded at the shoulders. But the hair 
and its careful dressing is the feminine 
strong point. It is plaited and threaded 
through a flat framework curved out¬ 
wards like the horns of a sheep, these 
terminating in a silver ornament covered 
with bead and ornaments. This is not all, 
however, for they wear earrings of tur¬ 
quoise and other precious stones pro¬ 
curable in this land of minerals, and 
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MONGOL MOTHER AND DAUGHTER IN THEIR HOLIDAY ATTIRE 
In Mongolia the winged headdress is only worn by married women, this lady has a 
very fine one, with rich ornaments ol silver and turquoise, which shows that herhnsoana 
is quite a wealthy man. She and her daughter wore afraid of having their photograph 
taken, for it is thought by Mongols that the lens of a camera is made from a child s eye. 
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FUR-COATED COWBOY WHO RANGES THE ROLLING GOBI PLAINS 
The Mongols are marvellous lioiscmen, since they start riding at an early age and 
leave the saddle as little as possible On then strong, tiieless ponies, they cover 
great stretches of land, lollowing their heids of horses, camels and sheep This jovial 
cowbov, with his long whip and waini sheepskin wiap is typical ol those wanderers 


strings of beadwoik and necklaces adoin 
the neck and shoulders The boots aic 
of course, far loo laige for Ihcir tiny 
feet, but then provision must bo made foi 
extremes of temperature, and, moreovci, 
they are receptacles foi the pipe and 
tobacco, nding-whip and the brick tea, 
even the dnnking-cups find a safe icsting- 
place in them 

The home of the Mongol is a felt Lent, 
a senu-circnlar construction on a lattice 
framework These tents are from 12 feet 
to 21 feet in diameter, and the felt covering 
the framework is made from goats’ and 
camels’ hair, an opening being left at the 
top for light and the emission of smoke, of 
which, however, the tent is usually full 
The diificiilties of house moving are 


1 educed to a minminm, foi the family 
range themselves round the inside of the 
lent and, lifting the stiucture bodily 
walk away 

The contents of a Mongol larder are 
easily supplied, for they consist of milk, 
mutton, cream and a form of cheese made 
from goat’s milk The Mongols dunk 
copiously and often of feimcnted mare’s 
milk which they keep in leathern bottles, 
in exactly tlie same way as the Jewish 
patriarchs or their nomadic foiebears did 
ccnluiics bofoic them 

Weddings all ovei the world are 
occasions for hilarity and expense But 
the conseivative Mongols treasure the 
romantic theoiy of the bride being 
Gained off from her father’s tent The 
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WHERE A LIVING BUDDHA REIGNS 


weddings are a great event, especially 
when the beUe of the encampment is 
the prize. At other times she is a 
sooty Cinderella, but on her wedding 
day she is arrayed like a dainty princess, 
and in this piimitivc game, which might 
well be termed a Love Chase, she is 
mounted on a fiery charger, and, armed 
with a formidable whip, gives the lead in 
a breakneck race to the young men who 
aspire to her hand. To ward off the 
undesirable lovers she uses her heavy 
whip with force and accuiacy, and a well- 
directed slash across the eyes puts the 
unwelcome suitor out ol action. This 
indeed is no game for a nervous man. 

The Sins of the Fathers 

The manners and customs of the 
Mongols are in many respects remarkable, 
more particularly with regard to the dis¬ 
posal of the dead. Instead of burial in the 
usual way, the body is put out on a knoll 
in the vicinity of the camp, and there left 
to the tender mercies of dogs and birds of 
prey. Should the remains not be disposed 
of within a few days the deceased is con¬ 
sidered to have led a wicked life, since 
even the dogs are shocked and refuse to 
touch the body. The sequel to this 
discovery is the chastisement of all the 
members of the deceased's family, with the 
idea of saving them from a similar fate 

The Mongols have always been renowned 
as horsemen, and in the heyday of their 
fame the imperial dispatch riders covered 
four to five hundred miles in relays m 
the twenty-four hours. Their wonderful 
powers of endurance admit of their spend¬ 
ing days in the saddle, and they will sleep 
just as soundly when mounted on camels 
as on the ground. 

Witchcraft Preferred to Medicine 

Among the Mongol lamas, or priests, 
who comprise forty per cent of the male 
population, the medical profession is 
favoured, since it affords an opportunity 
of acquiring wealth and position. Their 
medical knowledge is founded on super¬ 
stition and witchcraft, by means of 
which diseases are treated, drugs and 


medicines receiving only secondary con¬ 
sideration. It is a curious fact, however 
that the Mongol does to a certain extent 
believe in medicine, and the more objec¬ 
tionable and nauseous it is the more 
readily he will swallow it. There are 
quaint observances respecting doctor and 
patient; one is that the medico hves 
in the patient’s tent until the sick person 
is either cured or dies. Payment of the 
fee incurred is by results. 

The Mongols have strange ideas con¬ 
cerning the origin of complaints from 
which they may be suffering. They will 
declare with all sincerity that the deity 
is angry with them and has visited them 
with a fever, a cold or whatever it may be, 
because they have inadvertently cut a 
stick from the stunted trees surrounding a 
monastery, or in digging a hole in the 
ground they have destroyed life in the 
shape of worms and insects. 

Hard Lot of a Mongol Prisoner 

The prison system and mode of punish¬ 
ment in Mongolia are similar in their 
cruelty to those of the Middle Ages in 
Europe. Here offenders are placed in an 
oblong box measuring about five feet by 
two and two feet in depth—very like a 
coffin. There, chained and manacled, 
they are left to pass weeks, sometimes 
months and not infrequently years, 
according to the seriousness of the crime 
They can neither stand iiji nor lie down, 
but must perforce assume a semi-crouch¬ 
ing posture, so that their limbs become 
shrunken and useless. They are taken out 
for a few minutes daily and food is passed 
to them through a small hole in the side of 
the box. For covering at night a thin, 
worn blanket is given, this being ex¬ 
changed in winter for a sheepskin coat, 
which is totally inadequate, especially 
when the thermometer drops to twenty 
degrees below zero. 

Mongolia has a great future, for its 
vast grass lands are like the Canadian 
prairies and the Siberian plains, and they 
may wcU become one ot the agricultural 
centres ot the world. This, however, can 
only come about under European guidance. 
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Crook 

AT THEIR WEDDING, the Slaceclonian bride and bridegroom both wear gay, national 
costumes. It is customary for tlie bride to wait on the guests at the wedding-breakfast, 
as if s\ie were a servant. In this case, she lias given them all a present of an einbroideied 
kerdinf, like the one she stdl carries, llacedoiua is a tUstiiet in northern Greece. 
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MODERN PEOPLE IN A LAND OF ANCIENT CULTURE 

TIil Gictk people, have the oldest iccoided lustoiy ol the Eiiinpcan nations 
and the Gieek huiKuaE;e to day thoiiRli its foiin lias changed m inane e\a\a' 

1-, obviously the tongue used by nomci, who lived about looo nr The 
Gieeks besides being unmatched in ait and litciatnrc wcic also cleecr and 
buuc warnois deflating the huge fleets ind aiimcs of the Peisian kings and 
beroming a gitat militaiy powei The Giccks, oi Hellenes howevci ncie 
not a united nation but meiclv acollccticm of city states which cumbmed only 
in times of stiess Tn the second eentmy n c (iieece was absorbed into the 
Koman rmpiio and remained as a put of the By/antmc Bmpiie until the 
latter was oieithiowii bv tlic Tiiiks Tlie Greeks W'cie delivcied fiom the 
Tiiiks Ill 1832 and fni the hist time fins nee of ancient cultuic became a 
united nation Athens, the capital Mill be dealt with m a latci chapter 


T he tcry mention of tlic name 
Greece con] 111 es up in out minds 
all that IS best in ancient ait and 
liteialmc and bungs bdoie iis visions of 
some of the most wondcifnl buildings that 
the woild has ever seen 
When its histoiy opens many ccntmics 
before the birth of Chi 1st, the land of 
Giccce was occupied by the Gieeks, 01 
Hellenes They wcie a civilized pcoiile 
but did not exist as a nation, being split 
up into many little states The geogiaphy 
of then country paitly cxidams this 
lack of unity, since it is dnidecl into small 
sections by gicat mountain tanges, and 
each of these sections had a lulei, laws 
and customs of its own There was little 
sympathy between the city-states as we 
call them and the recoid of tlicii iclations 
with each other is one of jealousy, quaiiels 
and wars One might think that the 
danger of conquest by the Pei sums m 
the hfth century b c would have united 
the Greeks, but the people of those little 
states only btcainc allies not follow- 
coiintiymen The giLatest of the city- 
states was Athens at its zenitli, a gicat 
sea power and the home of liteiaturc, of 
ait and of learning—of tliat wonduful 
cultme which we associate to day with 
ancient Greece 

The Blight of Twk'sh Misiule 

Eeeii Alexandei the Gicat did not suc¬ 
ceed in welding the city-sLatcs into a 
nation, and two hundied yeais after his 
death they were absoibed into the mighty 
Roman Empire Gicece later became a 
part of the Byzantine 01 Eastern Roman 


Enipiie, whicli might almost hare been 
called a Greek Empiie, for although 
the capital was Constantinople the oflicial 
language was Gicik In the fifteenth 
ciiitiiiy, Jiow'Cfcr, the Turks conqueicd 
the coiintiy and held it until the be 
ginning ol the nmilccnth centiii} ruling 
the jicople haishly and very badly It 
was not until 18132 that Gicece became 
an indepcndemt kingdom 

Note a Mixlwe of many Races 

Pilling the nineteenth ccntuiy the 
coiinliy mack steady pi ogress and 
although foi vaiious peiiods it has been 
dominaled by other nations, it has 
gradually secnic'd a gieater degree of 
unrty In 1925 Gieecc became a republic 
The people take a gicat and justifiable 
piide in the gicat past ol their country 
although lew ol them aie the descendants 
of the Hellenes of old who did so murh 
to found out modem civilization 

They are one of the most mixed natrons 
rrr the world Romans, Slavs, sach as the 
Scibs and Bulgais, Turks Armenians and 
Jews liavc all mtermarued with the 
oirgrnal mhabiLants and among tliem- 
selvcs, and it is fiom them that people 
whom we call the Greeks arc descended 

The aica of modern Gieicc is 49000 
square miles, and though the west coast 
consists of high mountains with no 
lull boms, the cast coast rs full of hays 
and havens foi sliips Nearly all the large 
towns- Athens, Salonica, Piiaeus—aie on 
the eastern side of the eounlry, and in 
tins ic'specL Gieccc diffei from Italy, 
whose pimcipal cities he on the western 
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BolfiGonnaB 

SHEPHERDS STAND ON THE ROCKY SUMMIT OF MOUNT PARNASSUS 

On Mount Parnassus according to the beautiful old legends of Greece, lived the Ti'fiiseb — 
the divine singers who were supposed to inspire all artists On its slopes is the Cdstalian 
Fountain whose waters the ancients thought, made a poet of anybody who drank 
them To dav only shepherds hke these two roam over Parnassus with tlieir flocks 
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CUichctitcr 

STALWART PEASANTS OF ARGOLIS IN THE STREETS OF NAUPLIA 


The fiistanella or kilt worn with a brightly coloured eash and a sleeveless rou ive jacket 
IS still a popular form of dress among the sturdy peasants of Argohs a province that is 
renowned w'herever Greek history is read Here w-e see a group of them characteristically 
attired m a street of Naupha a seaport that was of great importance m ancient times 


coasts with the exception of Venice gro\es and vineyards Giape currants, 
The appioach by water to the eastern wheat and tobacco are also grown, and 

side of Gieece is through the Aegean sheep-i caring is earned on extensively 

Archipelago, and the sccneiy which it If we go to any of the districts situated 
presents is unmatched m any other part in the heart of the country we shall 

of the ivorld, for the sea is studded with see the peasants weaiing the national 

many islands and groups of islands, costume, living their lives in the manner 

varied in shape and size and colour, of their forefathers, and keeping up old 

rising out of the purple blue waters customs Even in many of the larger 

Greece is mainly an agricultural towns particularly on market days, we 

country, although mountains cover four- may still see the peasants m their native 

fifths of its surface The rivers are small dress—the men in their full short linen 

and often dry up, and the rainfall is kilts or fustancllas, the women m their 

scanty There are great stretches of un- beautiful dresses witli uchly-decorated 

del eloped and uninhabited land and many bodices and aprons It is veiy pleasant 

of the hills are very bale and there are to pay a visit to these people for they arc 

largi tiacts covered with forests and olive most hospitable and kind and take a great 

gro\es The plain of Thessaly is the mlerest in anyone coming fiom a foieign 

granary for the rest of the country, and land Indeed, this latter national trait 

the slopes and hills in the vale of Sparta may possibly become a little embarrassing 

are covered with orange and lemon as I know fiom personal experience. 
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QnderwooU 


THE METEORA MONASTERIES m Thessaly arc all perched on the summits ot high, 
pillar like rocks Their name means monasleneb "in the air ” They were built in old, 
turbulent times, when their impregnable positions ensured the safety ot the monks, and to 
Lius day visitors and provisions are dravi n up in a net attached to a long rope 
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CATTLE AND SHEEP BROWSE AMONG ORCHARDS THAT GROW WHERE ANCIENT SPARTA ONCE STOOD 
Near modem Spaxta on tlie land ^^hereonce were the splendid buildings bring their cattle and sheep black and white to graze on the rich 
of its historic namesake are some of the most fruitful orchards in pastures near the Tomb of Lconitlas—a monument coinintniortifing 
Greece Water from springs and streams is plentiful e\en in summer that great Spartan king who died nobh iltfendnig liis eoiimr\ ig.iiiist 
Vv ithout a thought for the lost glories of the past these village maidens the Persians four hundred and eighty rears bitore Christ w as born 








GOATS FOLLOW THEIR HERDSMAN AS HE PACES A WINDING ROAD IN THE VALLEY OF SPARTA 
Many prosperous farmers till the sou of the valley of Sparta which are grown on the lower mountain slopes—-mainU oranges oli\cb and 
hes between the snow tipped mountain range of Tavgetns that we see grapes—and maize and wheat on the plain Large hcids of cattle 
here and the Parnon mountains It is well watered bv the River sheep and goats feed on the evcelleiit pastures It ivill be noticed that 
Eurotas and by man\ streams and springs Great quantities of fruit the goats of this herd are trained to follow the herdsman not driven 
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NEMEAM PEASANTS drive their team of horses and mules, yoked in peace to-day, but a stor^^ runs tliat a ferocious lion once ravaged the 

together, over the corn to separate the grain from the ears. Behind Nemeaii valley until it was slain Hercules, who afterwards wore its 

them are the three pillars that remain standing of the famous old skin. In ancient times, famous games were held two years cil 

temple of Zeus, the “ ruler of the universe. ' The peasants can work Kemea, and athletes came from all over Greece to rompete in them. 






Soissonnas 


REFRESHMENT AT A WAYSIDE INN ON THE ROAD TO SPARTA 

The pack-donkey has its nose-bag while its master and his friend refresh themselves 
after a long hot walk on dusty roads. Shoes like those of the traveller on the right, with 
their pointed, curled toes, are commonly seen in Greece, though Oriental in appearance. 
The costumes of the two men are typical of those worn by peasants of the Peloponnese. 


I was asked of what kind of clotli 
the suit I had on was made, what I 
had paid for it, and what other clothes 
I wore. Was T married and, if so, why 
had I not brought my wife ? But it 
was still more embarrassing to find 
that when I went to my room the 
whole family accompanied me and ex¬ 
pected to see every article in my bags. 
Whenever I returned after being out for 
the day I invariably found my room oc¬ 
cupied by neighbours who had come, too, 
to see what I possessed. Now you must 
not think that this was rudeness on the 
part of these peasants, or that they had 


come to steal. I never missed a single 
article. It was merely their way of showing 
interest in a stranger, and they would 
consider our mode of entertaining a 
guest as showing a total lack of regard 
for him. 

The people are, perhaps, seen at 
their best when at their daily work or 
enjoying their simple pastimes. How 
simple their pleasures are is indicated by 
an ancient custom, which still survives 
at Tenos. This is known as the " evening 
sitting,” and is nothing more than a 
meeting of groups of people after the day’s 
work is done to listen to the older folic 
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BOY patriots of GREECE PARADE IN HOLIDAY ARRAY 
Greeks are usually very proud of their country, and on State holidays form processions 
that march through the towns singing patriotic songs and waving flags. These lads 
wear the natiohal costume of Greece. It consists of linen kilt, short sleeveless jacket, 
white shirt, red cap, and shoes adorned with large woollen halls. 









- 1 - 




MACEDONIAN WOMEN are very proud of the beautiful dress of their country, lor it 
IS very becoming, witli its bright colours and profusion of gold-thread embroider}' and its 
silver ornaments like the belt worn b}' the taller of these two girls. The colours and 
the barbaric splendour are suggestive of Asia rather than of the oldest state in Europe. 
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THE GREEKS OF TO-DAY 


telling stories, which they relate night 
after night with a gusto that makes them 
sufficiently exciting to hold the attention 
of their audience. 

The Greeks are very fond of their old 
customs, and of none more than their 
ancient dances. These are danced both 
bv the peasants and by the more 
educated people at the balls in the large 
towns. In order to preserve, these dances 
at least one or two are performed at the 
beginning or end of every ball, and in the 
army and navy only these national 
dances are permitted. 

Birthdays, as we know them in England, 
have little significance in Greece, their 
place being taken by what are termed 
"name days.” Most Greeks are called 
after some patron saint, and when a saint’s 
day comes round all people bearing his 
name celebrate their birthday, instead of 
on the anniversary of the day they were 
born. Friends call and offer presents of 
flowers and cakes, just as we receive 
presents on our birthdays. 

Strange Marriage Customs 

It is interesting to know that the 
many customs concerning weddings are 
quite different from those which exist 
in Britain. 

A marriage in Greece is often an 
elaborate affair. The wedding ceremony 
generally takes place in the home, instead 
of at a church, and, in the country districts, 
it is often preceded and followed by a 
long series of formalities, which vary in 
different parts of the country. For in¬ 
stance, in some districts the bride has to 
observe various customs with regard to 
the gathering together of the articles 
required for her future home, and then 
she retires to the house of her parents 
and pretends she does not want to be 
married, resisting the efforts of her friends 
to bring her to a more reasonable frame 
of mind. She maintains this attitude 
for as long as is the custom of tire district, 
until finally the bridegroom conies with 
his relatives and carries her away by 
force.” Even when she arrives in her 
Own home she is obliged to spend several 

ri3i 


days •performing various ceremonies and 
giving presents to the relative.s and friends 
who throng around her till the proper 
time arrives for them to lca\^e her alone 
with her husband. 

Funeral services, on the other hand, are 
held in church. In country district,! it 
is customary for a clo.se relatii'e of the 
deceased to go througli a lamentation, or 
wail, before the coffin—a ceremony which 
is very touching to witness. 

Greek Women Find Freedom 

The position of women in Greece was 
formerly an inferior one. Tins, like 
man\^ other things that we find in Greece, 
was probably due to the influence of the 
Turkish rulers. Women did most of the 
work, but were limited in their freedom 
and, even among the upper classes, 
conversed only among tlicmselves, and 
then only on domestic matters, keeping 
at one end of the room apart from the 
men. Dining recent years the position 
of the women has completely changed, 
however, and, although they still main¬ 
tain control of the home, they are more 
on equality with men. They may enter 
various professions, and recently they 
have begun to practise law in the courts. 

The Greeks have many strange customs 
in connection with their religious festivals. 
Christmas and New Year’s Eve are 
observed in a quiet manner, but at 
Epiphany the ceremony of blessing the 
waters is one of an unusual kind, especially 
at Syra, where much shipping collects in 
the harbour for the occasion. 

Blessing the Waters at Syra 

The night before the festival boys 
parade the streets with lanterns, singing 
religious songs appropriate to the occasion, 
and early the following morning a service 
is held in the Church of the Trans¬ 
figuration. At the conclusion of the 
service a procession is formed which 
proceeds down to the harbour, the 
priests being accompanied by men bearing 
a cross which is tied with ribbons. The 
waters having been blessed, one of the 
priests throws the cross into the sea, 
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WITH DEFT FINGERS A GREEK HOUSEWIFE WEAVES FINE CLOTH 
In Greece, outsifle the larger towns, shops are few and far bet^^'een and very bad, so 
that many Greek housewives weave cloth for themselves, like this lady of the mountain 
Milage of Andritsona. The clumsy, old-fashioned loom is set in a corner of her house, 
and lier kiltod husband whiles awav an idle minute or two bv watching her at work. 


dignified PEASANTS OF THE MOUNTAIN VILLAGE OF ZEMENON 


Many oi the Greek peasants, like this digiiilied old man in his light, flowing clothes, dress 
in a fashion that is rather Eastern than European. This is due partly to the great heat 
of their summer, and parth' to the fact that for centuries Greece was under Turkish 
rule, and the countrj' people have retained some of the manners of the Turks 
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THE GREEKS OF TO-DAY 


then numbers of men dive in and 
struggle for it. The one who secures the 
cross is regarded as being peculiarly 
lucky, especially if, in the struggle, the 
ribbons have been torn off. A similar 
ceremony is held at Athens, but, as the 
cross is only thrown into a reservoir, it 
naturally lacks the picturesqueness of the 
scene at Syra. 

Easter is a great festival, for then, 
besides religious services, there are 
processions through the streets, houses arc 
illuminated, and in country districts 
dancing takes place. On Easter Tuesday 
ancient dances perfornred by people in 


national costume are a great feature at 
Megara, one of the peculiarities of the 
festival being that the women decorate 
themselves with old Turkish coins. 

We have often heard people describe a 
place as being “ a perfect Arcadia," bv 
which they meant, of course, that it was 
a part of the countryside that was 
extremely lovely and quite unspoilt by 
man. The Grecian name Arcadia has, 
therefore, become associated in the mind 
with a country scene so simple and 
beautiful as to be ideal. Yet Arcadia is 
composed of rugged mountains, gloomy 
defiles, and lias a severe climate. Three 
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GREEK HOUSEWIFE BUSILY ENGAGED AT HER PORTABLE LOOM 
A considerable amount of cloth is woven by the peasants of Greece from cotton grown 
in the eastern parts of the country. Their looms are very primitive, but the fabric 
produced is durable, and sufficiently elegant to satisfy the taste of the people. The 
ample headdress of this housewife suggests that worn by many a Turldsli woman. 
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STURDY SOLDIERS OF GREECE IN THEIR QUAINT UNIFORMS 
The Greek array tries to rnaintaiu tire reputation tor bravery won by the heroic soldiers 
of ancient Greece. These two infantrymen in their tunic-kilts, who stand on old weather¬ 
beaten stones that may have been trocl.by the warriors of long ago, are certainly splendid 
types of manhood. Every Greek must serve in the array for at least two years. 
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RUINS OF THE TREASURY OF THE ATHENIANS AT DELPHI 
At tlie foot of Mount Parnassus are the splendid ruins of Delphi, the holy city of Apollo. 
In ancient times the important Greek states Irad treasuries here, in which were kept their 
offerings to the god. The Treasury of the Athenians, originally built by them from their 
spoils won at the Battle of Marathon, was recently found in ruins, but has been restored, 


K. i\. A. 


the old walls of salonica look down on the modern port 


The ancient city of Salonica, which S, Paul knew as Thessalonica, stands at tlie head 
of a deep gulf of the Aegean Sea. It is one of the principal Grecian ports. The people 
who dwell here, however, are mostly the decendants of Jews who fled from Spain in the 
days of the Inquisition, and the chief language is a corrupt kind of Spanish, called Larlino. 
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THOUSANDS OF STONE SEATS IN THE THEATRE OF EPIDAURUS 

Although the actors of olden times performed on the circular stage that we see far below 
us, this huge theatre, which held 16,000 spectators, was so carefully built that even 
those occupying the seats farthest away could hear every word of the plays. On the 
plain beyond the theatre is the ruined temple of .lEsculapiuR, the god of healing. 
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THE GREEKS OF TO-DA Y 


Is a story that tells how the name has 
come to mean a beautilul countiy 
The worship of the god Pan began in 
Arcadia, and it had been continued foi a 
very long time befoie the hymn to Pan was 
composed Ihis hymn howevei. shows 
that the piping and dancing the nymphs 
and rustic gods and the countiy scene 
were really connected witli the woiship 
of Pan From this it appears that the 
stem mouiitainceis of Aicadia, who had 
to fight hard foi their living under the 
most tr} mg conditions, imagined tins 
beautiful land, and in their worship of Pan 
they sang about the Arcadia foi which 
they longed In a similar way, because 


of the myths connected with it Mount 
Olympus seems almost sacred to us 
Greece thiough all the ages Ins been 
famous foi its ait and htciature Ml 
ovei Gieeco in town and coiinti} alike 
theic aie buildings inostlj m white 
maihle which for centuries have been and 
still are legardcd as the world s master 
pieces, because they were pioduced bj thf 
woild's greatest artists 
Thus modern Gieece, with its manv new 
and handsome buildings and piogrcssue 
policy, is a combination of new and old 
but it IS in the possession ot so man} 
masterpieces of the ancient past that 
she IS iichei than an} othei countrv 


LADEN DONKEYS ON THE PATH TO THE SEA IN SANTORIN 
Santonn is a lor elv island in the archipelago of the Cyclades, off the cast coast of 
Greece On it are giown corn, cotton and currants which owing to the lugged nature 
of the island, have to be brought to tlie sea foi e-vport on the backs of donkeys 
Olive oil and wine are transported in large lais such as we see here 



by wood and brook, over hill and dov n dale 

Mwiit h\o thirds of all the people of Fngland live crowded manv of them 
unhealthily into the great towns and cities where except in the few paiks, 
trees and flowers can hardly he persuaded to giow, and the veiy sky is cut otf 
by buildings and chimneys and by Jhe smoke the latter crmstantly pour forth 
\et outside he gieat stretches, thousands of square miles of country pasture 
and village dale and hill whose beauties aie so manifold that many hare 
travelled the world aver and yet come back well content never to leave again 
what the poet Blake called Bngland s green and pleasant land ' In tins 
chapter, wartteii by one who has wandered widely o\er uui country we shall 
read of these rural delights 


W H A.T a tiny place England looks on 
a map of the tvoild I And, of 
couise compared with Asia, Africa, 
America and Australia it is a tiny place 
The Himala3as the Pyramids, Niagara 
Palls, the mighty pastui e-lands of the 
Australian continent—we have nothing 
such as these to lure the tiavcller, and j'et 
y e have them all in miniature 
Climb to the summit of the Cotswold 
Hills and gaze westwards on a clear day 
\Vliat is that range of mountain peaks we 
may see on the hoiizon ^ True, they are only 
tmy hills m compaiison with the mighty 
Himalayas, but how lovely their bold, blue 
summits look m the pearly light of even¬ 
ing! The Pyiamids of Egypt' Have 
you ever been into Wiltshire and seen 
one of the most famous monuments in the 
world—Stonehenge 1 ’ About it one wiiter 
has said ‘‘ It stands and wiU stand, as 
famous as the Alps and as enduring a 
thing imagination boggles at, and to 
account for it whole libraries of books have 
not been enough, noi has all the ingenuity 
of man succeeded in reading ils secret" 

A Htmdied Miniature Ntagaias 

Seek out the upper reaches of the River 
Dart in Devon the streams of Cumber¬ 
land and Derbyshire and there arc a 
hundred Niagaras in miniature The 
vast pasture-lands of Australia we have in 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, the Cotswolds and the 
Berkshire Downs, and it is their lambs 
and the lambs from many another English 
shiie that fill the vast sheep runs of 
Australia and New Zealand 
Or we may have longed to see the Great 
Wall of China Yet in our own country 


there is to-day a considerable part of a 
wonderful old wall built by the Romans 
m those far distant days when England 
was a Roman colony The wall was made 
by the Emperor Hadiian from the Solway 
Eirth to ^Vallsend, as a protection from 
the savage Piets of the north 

English Equivalent of Pompeii 

Some years ago a keeper was ferreting 
for rabbits in the woods near a little place 
called Chedworth, on the Cotswolds, and 
having to dig for one of his fen ets which 
refused to come out of the rabbit buirow, 
he turned up a number of dice-like objects 
which struck him as peculiar On exam¬ 
ination the little squares turned out to be 
pieces of a Roman mosaic pavement The 
ground was all cleared away and there w ere 
brought to light the rums of a Roman villa, 
of the existence of which m that lovely 
woodland no one liad diearal So there we 
have 0111 English equivalent—still, of 
course, in miniature—of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum In hundreds of other 
places, too, similar finds have been made 
Indeed, at Silchester, in Hampshire a 
complete Roman town was unearthed, the 
wonderful finds from which are stored m 
Reading museum 

The giowth of our great cities has in¬ 
evitably caused a shiinkagc in tlie English 
countiyside Vanished arc most of the 
gieat forests wliere, in days gone by, the 
wolf and the wild boar and the stag roamed 
through the greenwood Gone is the great 
Wychwood Forest in Oxfordshire, Sher¬ 
wood Forest in Nottinghamshire, where 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men sported, 
has shrunk almost to a wood The Forest 
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IN SOMERSET, one of the mild ^yestern counties, the sunshine of early spring malces 
the air warm enough for sitting out of doors. Here at Luccombe, a \'illage not far from 
IMinehead, and on the fringe of Exmoor, the high hedges and tlie cottage gardens ha^’e 
put on their j-early mantle of snowdrops, primroses, violets and little Avild daffodils. 
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WINDING LANES, shaded by hedges and tall trees, are very typically English, and are 
to be seen in almost every district. This one is in Herefordsiiirc, a county on the Welsh 
border, famous for its cattle, its apples and its many castles, dlie tvliole width of the 
roadway is occupied by three carthorses and the heavy load of lumber that tliey dray . 
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THE SPRING OF THE YEAR IN RURAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
On hib way home after a hard day s work an old labourer of the village of Holt Fleet 
stops to pass the time of day with a neighbour near the oroliard gate Tins west midland 
countv grows juicy apples, pears and plums in great profusion Big print sun bonnets 
are now only worn in such a remote spot as this 


of Dean is now mostly coal mines , Windsor 
Forest is but a quarter of its formei size 
Nevertheless, we have the New Foiest in 
Hampshne, where we may wander for 
houis amongst tiees that were well-grown 
when Queen Elizabeth was alive, whole 
there ai e beautiful open expanses of heath 
and gorgeous woodland vistas , we have 
Epping a forest at the very doois of 
London , Savernake, in Wiltshire, one of 
the most perfect little forests in all the 
world, and part of the Forest of Aiden, 
neai Stiatford-on Avon, where Shakespeare 
roamed and of which he wrote We 
may wander for hours among the beech- 
woods that clothe the sides of the Chilteins, 
in Buckinghamshite, or the slopes of the 
South Downs in Sussex and stand in 
spring amidst a sea of bluebells, from 
which the stems of the beeches nse like 
shipmasts m a faiiy ocean 
Where in all the world shall we find a 
lovelier river than the Thames, to describe 
whose beauties so many famous poets, 


writeis and painters have given of their 
impel ishable best Think of the histone 
places that fiinge its banks fiom its 
source in Gloucesteishue to its mouth in 
the Noith Sea 

There aie Fan ford, with its beautiful 
church and wonderful stained glas- 
wmdows, Oxford, with its colleges 
Abingdon, the little town that John 
Ruskin said was the most beautiful in 
Europe, Dorchester, with its abbey 
church and wondions Jesse window, 
Wallingfoid, that once boasted fourteen 
churches, with its splendid bridge , Goring 
Sticatlcy, Pangboiiiiie, Reading, with their 
lovely reaches, Henley, famed for its 
regatta all the woild over , Mallow where 
the poet Shelley dreamed and wrote his 
wondcifiil poem, ‘ The Revolt of Islam ” , 
Maidenhead, Windsor and Eton and so 
on along the stieam which has borne upon 
its bosom so many of oui race that has 
seen war and peace, joy and sorrow and 
upon whose banks, at Runnymede King 
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ENGLAND S COUNTRYSIDE 


AT SHOTTERY, IN WARWICKSHIRE, IS ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE 
Here Shakespeare s wife is said to have dwelt Her house is a perfect example of Old 
Erighsh cottage architecture The stout timber framing built in with bnck the small 
paned windovs, the irregularity of design and the thick thatch roof are all just as they 
should be and exactly as the place was built in the reign of good Queen Bess 


|()hn nas forced to sign Magna Charta 
It Is impossible here to do moie than 
touth lightly on the chapter of English 
hi-lort bound up Mith Father Thames 
\\ Inch is the most beautiful English 
rounti which the most beautiful tillage, 
where the most beautiful dwelling house ^ 
He would be a bold man indeed who would 
\unture to answer these questions for 
each shirc has its own particular chann 
Its own indniduality We should surely 
hnd were we to range the length and 
breadth of England as an explorer to 
take our choice " ’twixt Thames and 
Tweed ” that, commg upon one beauty 
spot, we should feel continced that it 
could have no rual in lottliness onlj’to 


discover another more beantilul still and 
so on, until we gave up the ptoblcm m 
pleasurable despair 

When we speak of the English country¬ 
side we must never forget that it is, 
in a sense, our roads that have been 
responsible for much of its individuality 
For ]ust as towns were built beside rivers, 
so the fust settlements of our ancestors 
grew up at the sides of roads that had, in 
very early days been the natural lines of 
travel for a race that has always been a 
trayelling one We shall find however, 
that most of our oldest roads and track¬ 
ways pass tlirough no great towns to day 

Take foi example, that stretch of the 
Icknicld Wa> that runs from the font of 
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SEA, AND COUNTRYSIDE meet in the uhite clii¥s ol chalk winch respecti\elv in Shakespeare s CJifif near Do\er, and J3each\ Hcari 
greet those who enter England from France, whether the 3 ’' land at near Eastbourne Between these come the flat Romnc\ Marsht.'^ 
Do\er, at Folkestone or Newha\en Thev are found v.here the North We are looking here at the Soutli Downs neir bcilorrl and .it tht 
and South Do'- il into the English Channel, and culminate long undulating stretch of chit that is known as the Sc\cji '^istcrs 
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CORNWALL’S COAST is very very dilferent Irom tliat of Sussex Here we find high 
cliffs, it IS true but jagged and threatening ones, composed of grey granite or black slate 
and broken into rocky coves by the great breakers of the Atlantic this winding 
channel filled with a swirl of white loam is on the north coast, near Tintagel Castle 
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TREE-EMBOWERED CROSSROADS IN A VILLAGE OF THE WEALD 
The Weald af Sussex, which lies between the North and the South Downs is a green 
unspoilt countryside, cos ered with pine woods and meadows in its quaint old village^ 
many such homesteads as these are to be seen, the homes, often, of farmers, who 
reap good harvests off the fertile soil or feed their sheep on the sweet meadow grass 


Streatley Ildl, where it forded the Tiiamcs, 
acioss the Beikshire Downs into Wilt- 
shiie, a distance of nearly thiily miles 
Here w'e have a glass load that keeps to 
the crest of the hills, a lonely tiackway 
upon which we meet no one save a solitary 
shepherd here and there or peihaps a 
horseman or pedestrian, and wheic only 
an occasional isolated farm tells us that 
we live in the days of twentieth 
century' civilization 

Yet as w'e walk along that ivonderful 
old way there is plenty of evidence to 
remind us that thousands of years ago it 
must have been a busy highway', for we 
shall pass the banows and ciomlechs that 


tell us of dead chieftains, and many an old 
hill-foit, with its glass-grown ramparts and 
ditch We shall see the famous White 
Hoise cut on the side of Uffington Hill, 
which IS said to have been caned there by 
King Alfred to commemorate liis victory 
over tlie Danes, and we shall find 
evidences that here and tlicie the Romans 
had then observation posts along the route 
All over England old loads aie to be 
found w'lth such names as Tinker's Lane, 
Gipsy Lane, Beggar's Lane and the like, 
pioof that these byways weic frequented 
by men of piiniitive habits and primitive 
ways There is much hidden history 
m the English countryside, and much to 
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BEECHES IN CHARLTON FOREST ON THE GREEN SUSSEX DOWNS 

In rontrast to the rolling, grassy Downs that we glimpse in page iiio are the beech- 
ro\ ered Downs fiirthei west Here many of the beeches are, like Lins one, great branching 
giants a century old. The smooth, grey-green trunks of others w'lth nevei a branch until 
near the top, grow so closely that a path through the wood is like an aisle in a\ ast cathedral 
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THE LAKE DISTRICT boasts innumerable lovely spots, and of them all many people 
yive little Grasmere pride of place. To the north, across tlie islet that lies practically 
in its centre, rises Helm Crag. If we took the boat and rowed round the island, we should 
find the village in and near wliich dwelt Wordsworth, chief poet of England's countryside. 
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FROM HOLMBURY HILL, IN SURREY, WE LOOK ACROSS THE FERTILE WEALD TO THE DIM SOUTH DOWNS 
Over a thousand rears ago, in 851, a great battle took place, in which which now coicrtd witli Inather and biackcn with httlo birchen and 
the invading Danes were defeated with great slaughter bv the army tall lirs, is one of the most loich parts ol the North Downs ( >n 
of Ethehvulf, King of the M est Saxons, and Ethel bald, his son Tins. Holmburi Hill there arc too the rcm.-iuis of an anennt camp wlncli 
the Battle of Ocklet, is said to have taken place on this \erv hill, some sar was built b\ llie Romans and bonie In the ancient Unions 
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HARVEST TIME IN SUFFOLK. STOOKING THE SHEAVES OF OATS 

As the reaper goes round the field, cutting the ripe oats and dropping them, bound into 
sheaves, upon tlie stubble, it is followed by a band of harvesters—often women, for this 
IS light work—who gather and arrange the sheaves in sixes or eights with their bases 
about a foot apart and the ears intermingling, so forming " stocks’’ or " shocks " 
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learn for those who ha\e the seeing 030 
and the exploter s mind English 

Ls^a\l^t once said "Give me the clear 
blue sk\ Old m3' head and the gieen tmf 
beneath mv feet, a winding road befoie 
me and a three-hours’ maich to dinner— 
and then to thinking ” 

To the true country lo\er theie is 
nothing moie tiling 01 exaspeiating than 
the long straight highways, like the 
ruler straight loads of France Our 
tM isting turning roads tell their own story 
T 1 k\ wtie siirel3' made 113' the traviller 
who had the natural love of wandering 
Till3 tell us perhaps, wh3' 0111 race has 
]ournc3cd moie than an3' othei why tlieic 
are few corners of the world where the 
inhahitants of this little island aic not to 
be found 

What We Owe to Our Climate 

It IS surcl3' incMtablo, m talking of the 
English countr3sidc that icfeieiice should 
be made to the English wcathoi And 
howeser much we may grumble at our 
climate wc should lemembei that it is to 
our " seasons of mist and mellow fiuitful- 
noss,’’ our quick and capiicious changes 
from fine to wet and from w’ai in to cold, 
that we owe the sunlight and shadows, 
the cver-cliangmg alinospheiic " effects ’’ 
that the continuous haidness of a tropical 
atmosphere could not give 

To take one example Were w’c able to 
see the south ol England at a glance, we 
might be lucky enough to see it beneath 
a giound mist Then it w’ould be as 
though we weie gazing at a chain of 
islands, represented by the Sussex Downs, 
the Chilterns, the Quantocks and the 
Mendips with ma3'be, the tors of Dartmoor 
and the Cornish moors raising then rugged 
heads aboxe the sea of vapour That 
cftect, which wc can leally see for ourselves 
on a small scale in an3' hilly countiyside, 
gises us a sense of mystery It is the 
appreciation of that sense of mystery 
which inspucd the marvellous paintings 
of Turner and Constable and David Cox 

Let US w alk ox’ei the Yorkshiic moors on 
an April day, when shafts of sunlight stiike 
through the driving ram-clouds and great 
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COUNTRYSIDE 

patches of purple and grey and gold and 
giceii chequer the wild expanse Theic we 
ma3 see a picture that no nionotnnniis, 
cloudless sk3' can gu'c us, a picture foi 
which many an exile under southern skies 
has longed ]ust to be in England " now 
that April’s there " 

Lovely Vale of Evesham 

Every season in England has its own 
paiticulai beauts’, eseiv county its own 
individual, seasonal chai m Let us suppose 
we aic standing on some eminence o\ei- 
looking the Vale of Esesham in the spimg, 
that fertile \ alley engirdled b3' the 
Cotswolds and the Malvern Hills, through 
which Shakespeare’s Av’oii wanders so 
peacefully It is as though wc are gazing 
down upon a beautiful snow fir Id founed 
by the acres and acres of plum tiees for 
which the Vale is famed Then there are 
the chciiy oichards of Bnckinghamshiie 
and Kent People wall tiavel thousands 
of miles to Japan to see the same, thing, 
3et think nothing of the beauties so mar 
then own doois If we have seen the 
naicissi lields of Scilly, those little islands 
off the Cormsh coast or the tnuiig 3’eai 
calling the migrant buds hack to then 
homes in the Norfolk Broads if wc have 
seen an April dawn ov'cr Windermeie or 
Deiwentwatci—even then vve shall have 
seen only a mite of the wonders of the 
English countryside in spung 

Villages with Magic Names 

Stoke Chantvx Cleobury Jfortimcr, 
Huish Episcopi Zeal Monacliorum, Maids 
Morcton, Liistleigh Cleav’c West Haiptree 
Livingstone Da3’iell—there aie a few 
English villages whose names fascinate us 
witli then beaiitv' and quaintness And, 
of course when we think of the English 
countryside, wc hav’e usually m our minds 
the English villages, with then lovely 
old thatched cottages, their Tudor and 
Jacobean manor-houses, then Noiman or 
Early English chmehes and, peihaps, 
abov’e aU, their flower gardens Was 
it not a Frenchman who, on being intro¬ 
duced to a tv'pical English vnllage for the 
fiist time, said " You English have many 
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BENEATH CLIFF AND SHADY TREE THE LITTLE RIVER RUNS 

Ihc little Wye does not have many miles to run before it roaches the Bern ont—^indeed 
Its whole coiuse could bo traced by a walker in a summer’s dav—but every yard of 
its couise IS beautiful It flows through the magniflceiiL scenery of Derbyshire s 
Peak district, uudci lugged mountains and through woods and pleasant meadows 


sms upon your consciences But assuredly, 
wlien the Day of Judgement comes, you 
Will be forgiven everything, if only for 
your cottage gaiclcns " 

Indeed, what can be more charming 
than a leal old-fashioned English garden, 
with its tall hollyhocks and delplimmms, 
phlox and mangolds and poppies, loses, 
pinks and coinfloweis, stocks and astcis 
—a not of scent and colour. We shall 
find no such gardens anywhere else in the 
world, no such setting as the mellow 
beauty of a typical English village 
Some men think that there are no 
flowers like the wild ones, beginning with 
the violets, the celandines and daisies, and 
ending with the purple heather These 
are the flowers of English woodlands 
and meadows, hillsides and moors, that 
welcome the house-martm returning from 
Africa to make his home beneath some 
cottage cave as his ancestors did hundieds 
of yeais before him, that linger on 
after the last swallow has departed 


and the man-made gardens have lost all 
their wealth of beauty. With the hook 
of Natuie spiead before our eyes in 
all its changing chapters, the country 
should never be dull, and it is never too 
late for anyone to begin the study of 
country days and ways, or foi any man 
to find 

"... tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything ’ 

It has ever been the fashion for the 
townsman to look down upon the countri - 
mail, to speak contemptuously of " chaw- 
bacons ” and " yokels " Although it is 
almost ceitain that a man who spends his 
life out of doors working on field or faim, 
passing his days " far fiom the madding 
crowd,” should be less polished and less m 
touch with the world than a town-dweller, 
it is a gieat mistake to believe that there¬ 
fore he must be a fool " Hodge " may 
be slow of thought and speech, but in his 
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heart of hearts he often has contempt for 
‘ towTiees " and if we come to think of it 
there is some jiistiHcation foi his feelings 

For where would the townsman be but 
for the silent men of the English shires ^ 
Think of the milk trains hurrying through 
the still, grey dawm, the truck and lorry 
loads of meat, fruit and vegetables speed¬ 
ing toivards the great cities by day and 
night, and of the great part that the folk 
of the English coiintr^Mde play in the life 
of England 

And has the townsman forgotten the 
Great War, how the men of Doiset and 
Somerset, \ 1 'arwick and IVoiccster, North¬ 
ampton and Bedford, Cumbciland and 
\\ estmorland, Suffolk and Norfolk—to 
mention but a few of our splendid shires— 
flocked to the Colouis ^ If he has, let him 
make a tour of England and sec in cveiy 
ullage the cross that commemorates the 
names of those simple heroes, or, as he sees 
at the end of some long avenue of tiees 
tlie led walls of an old manor-hou«e, let 


him remember how this house or that still 
mourns tor its soub, whose raoital reiiiaiii'- 
rest m foreign soil 

The English coiiiitr\ side is a histon, 
book that all who see may read Let us 
climb on to the grass-growm way that 
runs across the downs, such a tiack as 
that part ol the old Watling Street of 
the Romans that runs from Do\er to 
Canterbury and from theie to London 
There we shall find ourselves upon a road 
along which the Roman kgions marched 
where years before them primitive man 
established his foitresses and townships, 
along which the missionaries like S 
Augustine earned the cross of Christ 
We shall find in many an old mound and 
ditch, m moated farm and ruined castle, 
in peaceful v'lllagc, no matter where we 
may go, the real histoij' of England And 
it IS with those things always at hand that 
the countiyman lives 

How many books hav'e been written 
about country lore ’ Folk dances, folk 



NicholK 


HARVESTERS WHO REAP AS THEIR FATHERS REAPED BEFORE THEM 
No one is more suspicious of progress than the farmer, and even now he somelimes prefers 
old, slow implements to rapid, labour-saving, agricultural machinery. Heie for example, 
in the Isle of Wight, the mechanical reaper and binder is disregarded, the corn being 
cut with scythes The fallen corn has then to be bound by hand into sheaves 
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Ei\ GLAND’S COUNTRYSIDE 



songs, old legends—each county has its 
own, just as each county has its own pai- 
ticular types, place-names and sui names 
There is many and many a Mllagei who, 
by consulting tlie icgister of his parish, 
can trace his anccstiy without a bieak, step 
by step, name by name to the sixteenth 
centuiy What townsman boin and bicd 
can do this ? A thing of small account, you 
may say Yet it is by such things of small 
account that the entrancing histoiy of 
our English countryside can be unravt lied 
To take one little example out of 
thousands. Thice hundicd yeais ago and 
more, two ladies lost then way m a certain 
pait of the country on a Christmas Eve 
Suddenly they hcaid the sound of church 
bells Guided by the peal they found their 
waji to a little village where they weic 
given hospitality and shcl tei In gi atitude 


Ihcy bought a ceitain field there and gave 
it to the village for ever ITom such 
quaint stones is countiy history made 

Of late yeais a fashion has been started 
which IS most assuredly to be deploied 
that of likening vaiious parts of our land 
to foicign beauty spots—" The Cornish 
Rivieia," '' Weymouth, the Naples of 
England,” " The Switzerland of England ” 
and so forth The Flench Riviera is the 
Fiench Rivieia, Naples is Naples Switzer¬ 
land IS Swilzciland All these are beautiful, 
but not more beautiful than the English 
coiintivsidc The Fiench might jiis't as 
icasonably call the coast of Brittany “ The 
Fiench Cornwall ” 

Siiiely England can be judged on her 
own mciits, can hold her own m her own 
incomparable way even with countries that 
may be grandci and moie majestic ? 


ON THE ROAD TO LONDON AFTER THREE WEEKS AMONG THE HOPS 

In the late summer, when the beautiful, fragiant hops hang in festoons in the Kentish 
hop gardens, streams of poor Londoners leave their homes to help m the hop picking 
All the family, including baby, camp out in tents or barns for three happy, strenuous 
weeks, and so poor town dwellers may get their taste of the beauties of the country 




THE STORY OF A FAST DISAPPEARING TYPE 


Manv people affix to their gates a little plate beaiing the word', ' 
HtVMkers ” Pedlars and liaaakers are noar regarded as a nuisance but in times 
gone bv householders aacre only too glad to greet them, for thej brought the 
necessities of life and neaas of the ivoild from a\Inch the towns and a ilLiges 
aa-cre cut off These men aaere true pioneers, for thea' blazed trails across the 
countra'sidc in manv lands, and braved the attacks of lohbcrs and avild beasts 
III order to bring the fruits of ciaihzation to many a lonelv hamlet In less 
riaihzed lands than Britain the pedlar and havakei aic still pci sons of 
impoitance, but thej’ are aa'aging a losing fight against the bioad highuay, 
the tram and the motoi car 


T he word " pedlcir ” ih a very old one, 
and means, of course, a travelling 
tender of waies which are usually 
earned in a pack The " hawkei ” uses 
a horse oi some other beast to convey 
his goods The pedlar of to-day is 
generally a somewhat i agged-lookmg man 
whom we may meet in many queer places, 
resting beside the roadside with a bundle 
at his side, plying lus trade in some 
remote village, or standing in the gutter 
in the sticets of the big towns He is, 
in fact, a man wliom modern conditions 
and tlie growth of civilization have 
lobbed of the importance that he 
once had 

Importance is indeed the word For 
the first pedlars were the founders of 
commerce, because m very early times 
the friendly lelations between tribe and 
tribe took the form of meetings foi 
exchange of goods, meetings that later on 
developed into our countiy fans and 
markets To certain men, the pedlars, 
was given the task of distributing these 
goods and waies, an example of one of 
the divisions of labour which first of all 
made trade necessary 

Makers of Business and of Roads 

Long before the introduction of money, 
our ancestors would call upon persons 
who were better business men than 
themselves and would get them to 
conduct their business affairs The 
pedlars would collect waies and meet at 
recognized barteimg places, and so they 
would act as the equivalent to both our 
modern commercial travellers and sales¬ 
men This meant that the pedlars had 


also another very impoitant use, that 
of road-makers, for the roads they used 
w'ere merely pack-trads, winch were the 
equivalents of our modern highw'a;^ s 
To-day, in every part of the country, 
we may come across these old, deserted 
pack-tiails, manj' of them now being 
mere woodland and moorland paths of 
no importance 

Biaving ihe Penis of the Road 

It must be remembered that befoie the 
coming of laihvays and road transport, 
mtci-communication between towns and 
\illages was often a very difficult and 
dangerous undertaking Roads were vde, 
thieves abounded, and there was no police 
force Life m those days was lery 
difficult except for the rich who had 
their own horses, and a retinue of men to 
piotcct them 

Thcie weie, in many cases, no roads 
at all between many and many a rillage, 
or even between town and town There 
were only the nairow, winding pack- 
trads, along which the packman—to give 
the pedlar another of his names—would 
travel with his wares, not always alone, 
but often in company and usually on 
horseback, a fact that would make him, 
in modern days, a hawker 

Sometimes goods w'oiild be conveyed 
by long strings of pack-hoises, strong and 
patient beasts of a breed which is now 
extinct, and attended by men who boie 
a close resemblance to the muletecis whom 
we may stdl see in Spam and Poitugal, 
and in other remote places of Europe. 

Wc are told by one writer, in the year 
16S5, that a traveller of no great 
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importance often found it convenient 



to perform a journer? mounted on a 
pack-saddle between two baskets, 
under the care of those hardy guides. 
The c.xpense of this mode of con¬ 
veyance wa.s small, but the caravan 
moved at a snail’s pace, and in 
win ter the cold was often unbearable. 

Another writer, speaking of the old 
green roads that cross and rccross 
the downs, says that the courses of 
these green roarls, in their ascent and 


descent of the hills, were frequently scored 
I by a scries of ditches, which are still clearly 
, I to be seen, and are commonly called 
.| boundary mounds" on the maps. They 
^ ■; were formed originally by horses’ hoofs looscn- 

: ing the chalk, which w'as then quickly washed 
I away by the rain. In this way deep gullies 
were foimed, broad at the top and narrowing 
at the bottom like the letter V. When a trail 


SHOPPING BASKETS! SUN HATS! 
ft would certainly ta.x thi.s Mexican woman's 
ingenuity to carry one basket more; but as fur 
hats—as long as they were the same shape, 
several more would not be noticed. 


PERUVIAN WATER PEDLARuncomfortably deep, another 

It is difficult for us, in our well-watered TTm commenced, until the 

country, to realize that there are lands . covered with ditches, radiating 

where water is hawked about the streets sticks of a fan from a point below, 

y people like this Inca Indian oi Cuzco. In the course of ages, as the country became 
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HOW THEY SELL FIRING IN UNFAMILIAR, FAR-AWAY MEXICO 

The Mexican "peon" can carry great weights. Indeed, to become a pedlar of firewood 
he needs to be strong, for wood, even when cut into faggots, is heavy m bulk. The pedlar, 
to leave his hands free, supports his load by means of a broad band around ms shoulders. 
With his baggy trousers and tattered blanket, he is a strange figure. 
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THIS BRAZILIAN PEDLAR KNOWS HOW TO PACK HIS WARES 


“Brushes and brooms and leather clusters, and a wicker chair for the baby’’—that 
IS what this man would be saying were he an English pedlar ; but as he is walking 
about Rio cle Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, he cries his wares in Portuguese. The 
feathers for the clusters come from the rhea, the ostrich’s South American cousin. 


better drained and wlieeled traffic was 
introduced, it was found easier to keep to 
the valleys. Then the ancient ways along 
the hills were deserted and forgotten, 
and, becoming covered with turf, have 
been preserved to us as we find them 
at the present day. 

In the Middle Ages, in France, so we 
are told, pedlars swarmed along the roads, 
carrying to the smaller towns and villages 
the necessities and conveniences of life— 
household wares, vests, caps, gloves, 
musical instruments, purses, girdles, hats, 
cutlasses, pewter pots, ribbons, laces and 


what not—indeed, all the varied stock the 
present-day pedlar is supposed to carry. 

The old-time pedlar wa.s not merely 
a travelling salesman, he was also, in a 
sense, a schoolmaster. For he was the 
bearer of news and the circulator of new 
inventions, ideas and opinions. It is 
easy to see why. Few folk travelled 
far afield, and as he went up and down 
the country he knew'far more than the 
stay-at-home people he visited; also, 
since he had to make himself agreeable in 
order to be certain of selling his goods, 
he was invariably cheerful and chatty. 
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“A CARNATION FOR YOUR BUTTONHOLE?" 

Flower girls are among the most familiar of London’s 
pedlars. We see them with trays or baskets of nosegays 
or bunches of long-stemmed flowers, standing by the 
kerb or sitting on a street refuge. 


B}' the time Edward VI. came to 
the throne of England the importance 
of the pedlar had sunk, and a law of 
those days declared the pedlar to be 
" more hurtful than necessary to the 
Commonwealth of this Realm,” and, 
furthermore, made it impossible for 
him to travel without a licence from 
two Justices of the Peace in the district 
that he served. When Queen Elizabeth 
was in power there came an act for the 
punishment of vagabonds, or, in other 
words, our unfortunate pedlars. So we 
may see that from being very important 
people indeed they became “ undesirables." 

Their utility was recognized much 
longer on the continent of Europe. Indeed, 


1 at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, when George 
III. was King of England, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese 
sent pedlars to South America, 
another in.staiice of the pedlar 
as " commercial traveller,” He 
was the .sole distributor of 
European goods in that part 
of the New World. We are 
told he met with free hospi¬ 
tality and a cordial welcome 
everywhere, and that ee-ery 
assistance and encouragement 
was given him by the South 
American Indians, 

In the Plighland.s of Scot¬ 
land, pedlars were held in high 
esteem, long after their pop¬ 
ularity had waned in England. 
In Scotland tlie chapman 
was always entertained with 
the best fare and free hospi¬ 
tality, and had, besides, the 
advantage of selling his goods 
at his own price. Even 
towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, a young 
man going from any part of 
Scotland to England on 
purpose to carry the pack, 
was held by other people to 
be taking up the profession 
and to be about to acquire 
the fortune of a geuLleman. 

“ Chapman ” is, of course, another word 
for pedlar, and " chap-books ” were .small 
pamphlets, tales, ballads and tracts 
hawked by the chapmen. The German 
word " kaufmann ” and the Dutch word 
"koopinan,” which now mean merchant, 
are very like the old Englisli word ” ceap- 
mann,” which originally meant a pedlar. 

The position that the modern pedlar 
holds to-day is a good instance of one of 
" Time’s revenges.” The man who sells 
penny toys by the kerb, the shabby old 
fellow with his bootlaces and matches, the 
loud-voiced seller of fish or fruit on a 
barrow, are examples of the modern pedlar. 

In many cases the itinerant hawker is 
a person of iU-repute, who, if he rings 
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A SUMMER VISITOR TO LONDON’S HOT AND DUSTY STREETS 
On hot summer days the hawker of ice-cream is sure to find a ready sale for his wafers 
and cornets of icy-cold sweetness, but one cannot help wondering what happens to him 
in the winter. Perhaps he then becomes a roast chestnut vender ! He is nearly always 
of Italian nationality, like many of London’.s fruit-hawker.s. 




Bin Rtf 


LONDON STREET-HAWKER 
Too old or too infirm to work, this man 
stands in the gutter of a London street and 
mutely offers to those who pass by his tray 
of collar-studs, pipe-cleaners and matches. 


PEDDLING NEWSVENDER 
There is not much work an old crippled man 
can do, but this cheerful Londoner has found 
he can make enough to live on by selling 
popular weeklies at the kerbside. 
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"ORANGES, SWEET, JUICY ORANGES' WHO’LL BUY?" 

Fruit of one kind or another is popular all over tlie world, so it is not surprising that it 
IS a favourite ware of hawkers and pedlars This Syrian boy offers his basketful of 
refreshing, juicy fruit in the hot streets of Jaffa, an ancient seaport of Palestine, which 
has a large trade in the especially fine oranges grown in the neighbourhood. 
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IN CAIRO, SWEET HERBS ARE HAWKED FROM DOOR TO DOOR 

The man, in Egypt, who will bring round his goods to the door is sure to find customers, 
for there it is so hot that most housewives are glad to be saved a journey into the crowded 
marlret. The girl to v'hora this hawker is trying to sell sweet herbs is not a Mahomedan 
or she would not let a man see her unveiled. 








ILcLClnll 

ALGERIAN NEGRESS BARGAINS WITH A WHITE-ROBED ARAB HAWKER 

In Britain no one would buy from a hawlter who weighed his goods in so obviously 
inaccurate a pair of scales, but in Algeria people are not so particular. They are great 
bargainers, however, and buyer and seller will haggle over every copper before they 
agree as to the price. So, as we can imagine, street marketing there is a noisy affair. 
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HOME-MADE RUGS CAN BE BOUGHT IN A STREET OF BUKAREST 
Sometimes in London we see rug pedlars, daiL skinned loieigncrs carrvmg over their 
shoulders a bundle of bright coloiued rugs, but the goods they sell are usually factor}' 
made ihese Rumanian peasants have better wares The wool for their rugs is spun 
and dvcd and the weaving is clone m their cottage homes 


EDLAR’S MARKET OUTSIDE BULGARIA’S CAPITAL 
stool and table or a couple of boxes, some bottles of cheap scent or a 
-that IS all these Bulgarian peasants need befoie they open shop in a 
near Sofia From his size, it would seem that the peanut merchant, 
at any rate, earns enough to keep him in plenty 
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the door bell of a house is ordered 
a\\a\ and children arc warned against 
talking to him Viid jet, as has been 
shown in this out at elbows figure we 
should recognize the sunival of a very 
important class of the community, we 
might almost say the originator of much 
of our boasted civilization and refinement 
In other parts of the world peddling 
1-. still an honourable and recognized 
profession as a glance at the illustrations 
that accompany this chapter wiU show 
Xor is the reason for this difficult to 
find In out-of the-wav' places of the world 
there are no great 
stores which send their 
goods lar and wide b} 
tiam and motor, no 
shop ' just round the 
c<imer ” wheie people 
can buy what they 
will without trouble 
In such places the 
travelling salesman is 
still welcome Civili¬ 
zation, cheap and easy 
transport, the growth 
of population — these 
and kindred reasons 
have contributed to the 
downfall of the pedlar s 
profession in Britain 
Lord Macaulay in his 
" History of England 
gives us an idea of the 
difficulties of travel in 
England m the reigii 
of Charles II and in¬ 
cidentally he tells us 
of the penis that 
threatened the few 
pedlars who then re¬ 
mained He says 
' It was only m fine 
weather that the whole 
breadth of the road was 
available for wheeled 
V chicles Often the 
mud lay deep on the 
nght and the left, and 
only a narrow track of 
firm ground rose above 


the quagmire \t such times obstructions 
and quarrels were frequent, and the path 
was sometimes hloekcd up duiing a long 
time by carriers, neither of whom would 
break liie way It happened almost 
ev'ery day that coaches stuck fast until 
a team of cattle could he procured from 
some neighbouiing farm to tug them out 
of the slough On one occasion the 

floods were out between Ware and London, 
and passengers had to swim for their 
liv'es and a pedlar perished in tlie attempt 
to cross ” 

Travelling must have been a perilous 
matter in those days 
and, when we talk of 
the " good old days,” 
we are apt to foiget 
how exceedingly iin- 
comfoitable and 
difficult they must 
have been to live in 
according to modern 
standards 

The time of the 
pedlar m Britain has 
passed for ever He 
IS now merely a sur¬ 
vival of a bvgonc age 
Yet, when we "^ee him 
standing by the pave¬ 
ment or trudging along 
the dusty country rend, 
with Ills pack on his 
back, vve should think 
kindly of him and 
remember that he is a 
lemincler of a day 
when his forbears 
played a v'ery promi¬ 
nent part in the history 
of the coiintrj^ In 
other parts of the 
world that are not 
so wlU provided with 
splendid roads and 
networks of railways, 
the pedlar and the 
hawker are still indus¬ 
triously continuing the 
work their ancestors 
have finished elsewhere. 
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SHOES FOR SALE IN KOREA 
Shoes made of grass are worn by all the 
poor people of Korea, and, as they wear 
out very quickly, this laden shoe pedlar 
will probably soon find her goods sold 
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Far Land of Treasore aed Romaece 

ALASKA, HOME OF GOLD-MINER AND TRAPPER 

Once Alaska belonged to Russia, but she did not know what to do with it, 

BO it was sold to the United States of America for £1,440,000. In sixty 
vears the wealth obtained from this rich country returned the price paid for 
it one hundred times. Gold, furs, salmon and timber come from Alaska, 
which owes its prosperity to the hardy miners and trappers who have 
.steadily explored this hitherto unknow'ii land. Alaska has a climate of 
great contrasts. In the interior the summer is extraordinarily hot—100° in 
the shade is sometimes recorded—.and in the winter it is bitterly cold— 
perhaps Go“ below freezing point. There night lasts all the winter and day 
la.sts all the suiiimer. and both are extremely monotonous. 


I N the north-west of the American 
continent lies the country of Alaska, 
a va.st region which is little known 
beyond definite lines of travel, but which 
possessc.s a beauty and fascination all its 
own. The glamour of romance hangs 
over Alaska, for it is one of the world's 
treasure houses and has been the scene 
of many a famous gold-rusli, while the 
interesting animal life has made it a 
centre for the trapper and fur-trader. 
Part of it lies within the Arctic Circle, 
where the beautiful Northern Lights—the 
.Aurora Borealis, wonderful quivering 
lights of vary¬ 
ing brilliancy 
—are seen at 
their best dur¬ 
ing the still, 
clear nights of 
winter. 

Alaska was 
first discovered 
and annexed 
by Russia, but 
it was sold to 
the United 
States in 1867 
for £1,440,000. 

The Russians 
had not been 
able to make 
any practical 
use of it 
because the 
country is 
separated from 
Siberia bv the 


it as a uscles.s possession and one 
over which it was difficult to maintain 
adequate control. In thus dispo.sing of 
Alaska they little realized it.s value, for 
upwards of £140,000,000 in gold, furs and 
timber have since been taken out of 
this region. 

In area, Alaska comprises about 590,000 
.square mile.s, and its coast line, if stretched 
out, would extend round the globe. 
Geographically it is divided into several 
districts. There are the coast with its 
fjords, the mountain areas and the inland 
forests, the latter disappearing towards 

the north where 
the land is 
treeless and we 
find the tundra 
—vast stretches 
of marshy 
ground, cover¬ 
ed with moss, 
small shrubs 
and grass, 
which in sum¬ 
mer is so soft 
and boggy as to 
be impassable. 
Then settle¬ 
ments beyond 
it are cut off 
from the rest 
of the world 
until winter 
comes, when 
the tundra is 
frozen solid and 
can be crossed 



LOOKING FOR GOLD IN A RIVER BED 
It was for gold that white men thronged to Alaska thirty 


“gold 
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IN THE ARCTIC, AS ELSEWHERE, SUMMER IS A TIME OF FLOWERS 
\\ c arc apt to think of Alaska as a bitterly cold place always wrapped in snow, whereas 
in reality the summer is \ cry hot and for a month or so the sun shines night and dav. 
When the snows ha\e melted, tlie land soon has a profusion of beautiful flowering plants. 
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MOUNT MCKINLEY, NORTH AMERICA’S HIGHEST MOUNTAIN, UNDER ITS ETERNAL COVERING OF SNOW 
In the north and south of Alaska there are great ranges of mountains, seen from Cook Inlet on the south coast—dloiuit McKhikv uas not 
Those in tlie south are the loftier; they include this magnificent marked on any map until iHoS, The Russians, who owned Alaska until 
peak, Mount McKinlcr-, the highc.st in the whole continent of North 1S67, called it Bulshaia and the natives named it Traleyka or I'enali. 
America. Known by white men for over a hundred years—it can be Many attempts were made to climb it, but none succeeiled until itai. 
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TOTEM POLES, ELABORATELY CARVED BY TLINGIT INDIANS 

The people of the Tliagit tribe carve wonderful totem poles from tree trunks, and 
make dug-out canoes from cedar trees. They tattoo themsel^•es, and their conduct 
is ruled, to a certain extent, by " tapu.” All these things show that these Indians of 
the north must liave come originalh' from the far-awa}' i.slands of the South Pacific. 


some of these settlements that a mail 
only reaches them once, or at most twice, 
a year, for it must be carried with infinite 
toil by canoe and dog-sledge for many 
hundreds of miles across the frozen north, 
often in a temperature of sixty and 
seventy degrees below zero. 

About one half of Alaska is occupied by 
the Yukon basin. This river runs through 
the centre of the country and, with its 
tributaries, forms the main system of 
transport. It is noteworthy for the 
numerous rich gold mines that lie along 
its course. Much of the country is very 
mountainous, especially south of the 
Yukon, where is the great Mount 
McKinley, the highest peak in the whole 
of North America. 

The climate varies. The southern, coast 
regions, the heavily forested land south of 
the mountains, have a moderate tempera¬ 
ture aU the year round, and a climate 
similar to that of Scotland. In the 


interior, both north and south of the Arctic 
Circle, the summer temperature may reach 
go® or even ioo° Fahrenheit in the shade, 
while in the winter the thermometer may 
drop to 6o“ below zero. In the tundra, 
farther north still, the ground freezes to 
an extraordinary depth, it may be even 
to 100 feet, but in the endless sunshine 
of summer the surface becomes thawed, 
and the ground is covered with an amazing 
profusion of Howlers. 

In the Arctic regions there is continual 
day in the summer, a perpetual sunshine 
that becomes irksome, for one longs for a 
spell of darkness and is wearied with 
night being turned into day. Following 
on the summer comes the brief autumn, 
and then the Polar winter, when the sun 
is far below the horizon and only the 
moon, when it appears, disperses a little 
of the blackness of the night. Parts of 
Alaska are very fertile, despite the 
winter cold, for plants grow amazingly 
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HOW PASSENGERS REACHED THE SHORE AT NOME IN ALASKA 
About half-way up Lhc west coast of Alaska is llio gold raining rtisliict of Seward 
Peninsula with Us port of Nome Here between Oetobci and June no passengers 
can luitl because of the frozen sea and m the summer tliov can onl) land from flat 
boats rntil leceiitly they had e\cn then to be carried to chy land bi a crane i 

fast when theic aie twenty-four hoins of and mountain scenery of that narrow ship 
sunlight every day, and they often grow of soulhein Alaska known as the Pan¬ 
to a gieatcr size than they do in more liandle, which lies between Canada and 
temperate lands the Pacihc Ocean 

The pimcipal port of Alaska is Juneau, Apait horn fho white settlers, Indians 
the capital, which is situated on the coast foim the bulk oi the Alaskan population, 
in the south and is the oldest settlement and tiny arc divided into a number of 
in the teriitory Nome, halfw’ay up the liibal diMsions and clans bcaimg the 
west coast, on Sewaid Peninsula, IS famous names of animals and birds such as the 
as the scene of one of the greatest gold Beat, Sea-Lion and Eagle Like the 
rushes of the age This took place in 1900. Indians of the Ameiican piaiiics, thc-e 
and the iichcst hnds weie those along the tribes have lost many of their customs, 
beach The discoeery diew thousands of and inci casing contact with such 
prospectors from all jiarts of the world , civilization as one meets with in the 
indeed, the full story of Nome would rival back blocks of Alaska has tended 
in inteicst the most sensational romance towards the deteiioration of the race 
of the stage These tubes were formerly nomadic, 

Skagway is, perhaps, the best known only making scnn-pcimancnt camps 
townm Alaska, for it was the mam staiting during the long winter, when movement 
point for the rush in i8gS to the Klondike is necessarily restiicLed by the rigours 
gold-fields in Canadian territory The of the climate It is believed that the 
town sprang up m a night, and has level- Alaskan Indians originally came from 
oped enormously It is an excursion base the Polynesian Islands, thousands of 
for tourists wl;o wish to visit the fjords miles away ip the South Pacific, for m 
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SALMON CANNERY BETWEEN THE MOUNTAINS AND THE WATER 
At the mouth of nearl> e\erv ^^er in south Alaska a salmon canncrv occupies %iliat 
land there lb Ihe foiest clad mountains rise so steeph from the sea that in places the 
canneries stand on piles o\er the water Idle all muter the summer, that brings 
salmon to the ri\cr in tens of thousands brings also a shipload of cans and workers. 



TRAP TO CATCH SALMON IN THE MOONLIT YUKON RIVER 
The great Yukon Riier more than fifteen hundred miles long yields like all other 
Alaskan rners, a plentiful harvest of salmon Every snmmer the fish aie caught 
in their thousands in great traps like the one we see in this photograph The salmon 
catch alone, in one year, repaid thrice over the sum the United States gave for Alaska 
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A HUNTER’S HOME IN A WILD LAND OF THE NORTH 

Alaska is a paradise for hunters and trappers Over it roam gical herds of caiibou, 
and it lb the home, too in diffeient districts, of many bears—Polar black, brown and 
gn/zlv—and of other fur bearing animals such as the wolf, fov bea\ er, otter, n mk 
and sable Ihis tiapper has built himself a snug log cabin, well supplied with fuel 


Lheir culture, their custom of tattooing, 
their tapus and their skill in wood- 
caiving they are very similar to the 
inhabitants of those islands about which 
wc read in the chapter “ Sunshine Isles 
and Savages'' 

Then skill in carving is especially notable 
in the totem poles, which are elaborately 
decorated and which portray the history of 
the clan, as well as the ancestry of paiticular 
families This ability in carving was also 
shown in the construction of their war 
canoes, these were hewn out of a single 
tree trunk—another sign of their probable 
Polynesian origin, for most of the North 
American Indians make their canoes of 
birch bark—and were ornamented in a 
manner that would do credit to the most 
civilized race These canoes could cany 
upwards of fifty warriors, but they are 
now only seen as curiosities, having given 
place to smaller boats more suitable for 
fishing and other peaceful pursuits to 
which the Indians were obliged to turn 
after the white man came. 


Much of the coast of Alaska and the 
legions within the Arctic Circle are peopled 
by Eskimos, many of whom gam their 
living by seal and wahus-hunting, their 
life being one constant struggle with the 
elements Whaling was formerly an 
important industry in Alaskan waters, 
and was the principal occupation of the 
Eskimo tubes along the noithern coasts 
The operation of harpooning the whale 
was peiformed from their skin canoes, 
but such primitive methods lapidly gave 
way to the modern whalers, which have 
been so thorough that the whales are now 
almost exteiminated and the industry 
has collapsed 

The Eskimos aie keen hunters and will 
track the Polar beai over the ice floes, a 
dangerous task m the spring when the ice 
breaks up. Many of those floes aie several 
square miles m extent and on them the 
hunters are sometimes earned away, 
never to return The seal and walrus 
hides, of which they make their clothes 
and boots, are prepared m a curious way. 
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ESKIMO SHOE-SHOP BY THE ROADSIDE IN SITKA 
There arc Eskimos as well as Indians in Alaska, little, hard-working, independent people 
who are rarely to be found in. the employment of the white man. Unce they were hshers 
and whalers, now many oivn herds of reindeer This Eskimo woman of Sitka once 
Alaska s capital, makes and emhroideis soft leather slippers winch she sells in the streets 


“HUSKY” WATCHES HIS MISTRESS PREPARE FOOD FOR THE WINTER 
The Indians of Alaska w'hen the white man came, lived principally on the salmon they 
caught during the summer To preserve it until the winter they split the fish and smoked 
it. It w as then hung on a tall pole, out of reach of their huskies, or dogs, and of wild 
animals, wJule they went in search of berries or bunted caribou 
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FAR LAND OF TREASURE AND ROMANCE 


This work is done by the women, who 
chew the tough skins for hours at a 
stretch, with the result that within a 
year or two their teeth are worn right 
down to the gums. 

Hard Life of the Eskimos 

Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and to brave the tempestuous seas and 
huge icebergs and floes among which 
their hunting and fishing are done, the 
Eskimos have had to invent a type of 
boat that, for buoyancy and speed, could 
not be surpassed in the best European 
shipbuilding yards. Beyond hunting and 
fishing, by which they eke out a 
precarious existence, the life of the 
Eskimos in the dark and icy regions along 
the northern coast of Alaska is devoid 
of colour and distraction. It is a battle 
with cold, winter darkness and hunger. 

Some 3'ears ago, owing to the decrease 
in land and sea game upon which the 
Eskimos largely subsisted, it was decided 
to import reindeer from the adjacent coast 
of Siberia. This experiment proved to 
be a great success, and the reindeer are 
now a recognized institution. Most of 
the great herds reared in Alaska are 
owned by the Eskimos, who thus, instead 
of Hving precariously by hunting, have 
become pastoral nomads, following their 
herds from place to place. 

There are a few short railway lines, but 
transport in Ala.ska is mostly by water, 
for the river system lends itself to travel 
and to the carriage of goods during the 
period when the waterways are open. 
Of the rivers, the Yukon, one of the twelve 
largest rivers in the world, is the most 
important, although, owing to its shallow 
mouth, it cannot be used by vessels 
drawing more than four or five feet. 

Huge Loads Drawn by Dogs 

During the winter, transport in the 
interior is by dog-.slcdge, each sledge 
being drawn by about five dogs ; such a 
team wiU haul from five to eight hundred 
pounds' weight. These dogs are able to 
withstand intense cold, and they will sleep 
in the open, protected by their thick coats 


and huge, bushy tails with which thev 
cover muzzle and feet. 

Mining is the chief industry of Alaska 
there being lierc more gold, silr'cr, copper’, 
platinum and nickel than in any other 
part of the American continent. New 
finds are occasionally made, and the 
country is being opened up mainly through 
the energy and ceaseless activity of the 
gold miner and prospector, to whom, 
therefore, Alaska owes much. 

The seal and salmon-fisheries and 
salmon-canning trade arc also important 
industries. Owing to unrestricted seal 
hunting there was danger of all the seals 
being destroyed. Now, however, a close 
season has been established, so that it is 
hoped to restore the seal herds to some¬ 
thing like their former numbers. When 
the United States took over Alaska in 
1867, it was estimated that there were 
approximately five million seals on the 
islands of the coast line ; this total fell in 
1905 to two hundred thousand, but under 
the new conditions an increase of half 
a million is expected. 

Polar Bears and iht Giant Moose 

Alaska has alwaj^s been noted for its 
big game, of which the bear, walrus and 
moose are the best known. There are 
more than a dozen species of bear found 
in the country, and of these the Polar and 
brown bears are the largest carnivorous 
animals in the world. 

The moose, or Alaskan elk, is also in¬ 
teresting, lor it is the largest member of the 
deer family, and bas a spread of antlers 
that often exceeds six feet. There are 
also herds of caribou to be met on 
the marshy stretches of the tundras. 
There are regular migrations among the 
caribou, enormous herds moving in the 
autumn along certain defined routes, 
notably in the watershed between the 
Yukon and Tanana rivers. 

Alaska, the land of gold, is still largely 
unexplored, but it is being gradually 
opened up, and regular lines of steamers 
connect its ports with those of Vancouver 
and Victoria in British Columbia, and 
with Seattle, Portland and San Francisco. 
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THE PEARL MOSQUE at Delhi was built in the seventeenth century as a private 
chapel for the great Indian Emperor Aurungzebe. It is built of marble, wonderfully 
carvcn and decorated with coloured designs, and lies within the walls of the fortress-palace 
of Shall Jehaii, near the Hall of Private Audience, which we saw in pages SS5 and S93. 
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IN CR0WDB:D city and JUNCxLE village 

In Ibis, our second chapter devoted to India, we are to read about the life 
of the people. The Indian ot the large town, who lives in contact with 
tlie European and the marvels ot Western civilization, is a very different person 
from the si mplfi villager who may live a hundred miles or more from the nearest 
railway station. Besides the Indian races, there are such tribes as the Tndas 
and Ijiiils, who were driv'en to the hilts and jungles many centuries ago by 
their coiK]uerois and are .shy and usually peacoliil folk. The peoples of Iiitli'a 
differ from each other as much as the nations of Europe, but, speaking generally, 
the ways ot life in town or village are much the same all over the country. 


T O the visitor irom Europe, tew 
c.xpericnccs can be more fascina¬ 
ting than a stroll through the 
bazaars of some old Indian city—the real 
Indian city, unspoiled by admixture of 
things from the West. 

It is best to visit the Indian cities at 
dusk, for it is then that they' become most 
interesting and picturesque, In the heat 
of midday the bazaars—as the streets 
oi shops arc called—are often almost 
deserted, and the solemn-faced shopkeepers 
sit sleeping among tlieir goods. The all- 
conquering sun seems to have over¬ 
powered all Nature, and men and animals 
are overcome by the heat. 

I shall always remember one night ride 
through the- narrow, crowded bazaars of 
Muttra, a town in the United Provinces. 
Wc were riding on an ckka—a ram¬ 
shackle little pony-cart, very much like 
an ice-cream barrow on high wheels. It 
had no springs, and poles at the lour 
corners supported a sort of flimsy roof 
that sway'ed with every movement of the 
cart. There were no scats, so my sister 
and I sat on the floor. The narrow, wind¬ 
ing street teemed with life, and all the 
inhabitants of the city seemed to be 
parading through the bazaars—a great 
moving mass of gaily'-clad people, hope¬ 
lessly mixed up with carts and animals of 
almost every conceivable kind. 

Gay Life in the Crowded Bazaar 

The beautiful, humped oxen patiently 
pulled their lumbering, hooded carts 
through the crowd; men and women 
dodged under- the disdainful nose of 
some lordly camel ; donkeys, with bulky 
panniers, pushed their way slowly through 


the pre.ss, driven on by blows from their 
masters’ cver-ready sticks. The water- 
carrier with his dripping sheepskin, the 
pilgrim with his bra.ss water-pot, the 
almost-nakcd coolie bearing a great load 
upon his head—townspeople of every 
station in life and village folk from the 
country around, all jostled each other and 
dodged vehicles of every description. 

How to Clear a Road in India 

In such a crowd it was impossible to 
mov'c at more than a snail’s pace, even 
though our ckka-walla (driver), who sat 
on one shaft, urged his pony onward by 
sundry twists of its tail or by poking 
his hare toes into its ribs. In loud tones 
he shouted at the people to make way for 
us. “Oh, you with the water-pot!" he 
would cry. " You with the sugar-cane- 
get out of the way 1 ” Of leu his language 
was more vigorous than polite and he 
would exclaim, “ Now, you son of a 
buffalo, out of the way ! Oh, son of a pig, 
let us pa.ss I " This last ejaculation, being 
tlic. limit of rudeness, was used with great 
care ; indeed, it was reserved for people of 
very low caste. 

A Mahomedan or a high-caste Hindu 
was reproved with a more polite : " Oh, 
brother ! Oh, venerable father 1 Allow 
us to pass ! ’’ Occasionally a collision 
with some other vehicle would call forth a 
flood of Oriental eloquence—and Orientals 
never express their feelings in undertones 1 

The streets through which we passed 
were very fascinating. On both sides 
were the open-fronted shops, lit up by aU 
manner of lamps or torches. There were 
little, clay lamps with flickering flames, 
big brass lamps on highly-polished brass 
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TWO DIGNIFIED CAMELS DRAW THIS CUMBERSOME WAGON 
In most parts of India oxen draw the heavy, springless carts, but in the desert lands of 
Rajputana, where water is very scarce, camels usually do this work. The cart that we 
see here is plying for hire, and can carry verj' many passengers as well as a heavy load 
of baggage, .since it has an upper and a lower "deck ’’ like a tramcar. 


The Boy Scout movement is very popular in India, and there native lads are as keen 
and smart at their drills as their fellow scouts in England. Their uniform, although 
necessarily light owing to the hot climate, is modelled on that of English boys. Here 
we see four of them carrying a stretcher under the direction of their patrol-leader. 
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MEMBERS OF THE WORLD-WIDE BROTHERHOOD OF BOY SCOUTS 









Cential News 


GURKHA WOMEN come down fiom Nepal into India with their husbands, «lio enhst 
in the Indian Array They hve in special quaiters m the lines of the Gurkha regunonts, 
and are cheeiful little people. The children, though at hrst rathei sh}^, are very ready 
to make friends with white people The Gurkha women aie fond of bright colours 
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NAUTCH GIRLS bugui their training at a very early age, so tliat by the time they are 
sivtcen thev are expeits in the art of dancing. Bracelets at her vinsts and silver anklets 
1 lash and ]ingle as this girl performs the movements of the dance The gold necklace 
w as probabh gi\ en her bj' someone who appreciated her grace and skill. 
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LITTLE VILLAGE HIDDEN AWAY IN THE JUNGLES OF BENGAL 

The huts in these jungle villages are all made of sun-baked mud and thatched with straw. 
The peasants till their little plots of land, which have been won from the surrounding 
jungle, and arc untroubled by the changes that arc taking place in the cities. Their 
chief trouble is the leopards that infest these jungles and prey upon their Hocks. 
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STREET IN HARDWAR, ONE OF INDIA’S MOST SACRED CITIES 
At Haidwar the Ganges emerges from the Siwalik Hills, and its waters are held to be sacred 
at this point by the Hindus. As many as 500,000 pilgrims have been in Hardwar at 
certain times, in order to bathe in the river and so be cleansed of their sins. The station, 
like that in page 1171, swarms with sacred monkeys, which even climb into the trains. 










BESIDE THE SUTLEJ, one ol the live great rivers oi the Punjab, They have strange, liigh sterns upon whicli the man at llie big. cluni.sv 
stands the city of Bahawalpur, which is the chief town of the Indian rudder stands so that he can get a dear \'iev\’ ot the rh er ahead. On 
state of the same name. Moored by the bank are several of the the eastern side of the citv hes the desert of Bikaiicr, ii greiit desoluie 
native wooden boats that pl>' up and clown the Indu.s and the Sutlej. waste of scind stretching away eastwards for nearly one hundred inileT. 
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NAGA VILLAGE IN THE WILD HIGHLANDS OF ASSAM 

Grass mats form the walls of these thatched huts, whicli contain little furniture besides the 
beds—rough planks of wood—around the fireplace. Pigs are sometimes kept in the little 
enclosure by the hut, but the fowls roost on the rafters. Naga villages are generally 
built on hills, as the tribes at one time were continually fighting among themselves. 


stands, and lamps suspended from the 
ceiling by gleaming brass chains. The 
shops, too, were so different from those 
we are accustomed to in England—little 
places with a big wooden platform or 
raised floor, on which, surrounded by his 
goods, the turbaned shopkeeper sal 
cross-legged, while he haggled over prices. 

In those windowlcss shops the Kash¬ 
miri wood-carver exhibited his skilfully- 
made fire-screens and photograph frames ; 
the brass-worker sold his lamps, trays, 
bowls and all manner of things useful and 
beautiful, all gleaming in the lamplight; 
the Afghan or Armenian merchant un¬ 
rolled his rugs and carpets, and the gold¬ 
smith sat before his little charcoal fire-pot, 
smelting the precious metal of his clients 
into necklaces, anklets, nose-rings and 
other articles of adornment. The seller 
of cheap bangles sat with thousands of 
glass or tinselled bracelets arranged on 
the shelves around him. The sellers of 
sweetmeats and fruit and vegetables, the 


perfumers, the idol-makers, the garland- 
sellers, the silk-merchants—aU were there. 

Though it was much cooler than at mid¬ 
day, the crowded bazaar was still stifling, 
and the air was heavy with the fumes of 
incense and the many perfumes that the 
people love. Hundreds of lamps flickered 
and smoked as the noisy crowds passed 
by. Then we heard the sound of music— 
of flutes and horns, and the beating of 
tom-toms. With smoking torches, and 
singing and dancing, a wedding pro¬ 
cession moved slowly through the crowd. 

Some of the largest cities, such as 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi or Madras, have 
fine broad streets with European buildings, 
huge railway stations, big Government 
offices, town halls, museums, hospitals, 
universities and even cinemas. In such 
cities there are electric trams ; the streets 
are lit by electric lights, and Indian 
gentlemen drive past in fine motor-cars. 

The ways of life in the villages are very 
different from those of the crowded cities. 
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NAGA WARRIORS ARMED READY FOR THE FRAY 
“ Naga ” is a word meaning " snake," and the Nagas are so named because they worship 
snakes. At one time tliese people were head-hunters and were the terror of the harm¬ 
less people who dwelt on the plains below the hills of Assam. Their weapons are the 
javelin and a thick, heavy knife with a crooked end; they also carry large shields. 


It is there that \vc see the old Indian life 
undi.sturbed by the changes that, slowly 
hut very surely, are taking place in the 
busy cities. 

In a land as varied as India the villages 
naturally differ a good deal in .size and 
appearance. Some of them are .scattered 
over the great, cultivated plains, and others 
lie almost hidden in the pathless jungle-s 
or among the rocky, barren hills. Some 
villages consist of a mere handful of huts, 
made of mud or of the branches of trees 
rough!}’ woven together; others have 
regular streets of well-made houses, and, 
perhaps, a big, ancient temple in the centre. 

Let us imagine ourselves in an old- 
fashioned bullock-cart, jolting slowly over 
the rough plain somcwliere in the Deccan, 
which is in southern India. There is no 
road, so we take the easiest wa}' towards 


a village tliat is half bidden in a groe'e of 
mango tree.s. 

We meet the village boys driving tlic 
cattle to the pa.sture land, raising clouds 
of dust as they pass. Near the village is 
the tank—a large sheet of shallow water. 
During the heavy rains this tank receives 
and stores a good deal of water which is 
used in the dry season. As we pass it we 
see the dhobics (washermen) soaking the 
clothes and banging them vigorously on 
the stones to knock the dirt out of them. 
It is getting terribly hot now, and a dozen 
water-buffaloes are standing in the water, 
with only their heads showing above 
the surface. 

We soon reach the entrance to the 
village. Under a big pipal tree is a raised 
mud platform on which the elders sit in 
council, to arrange matters of public 
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' ■ " ' E. N. A 

FRUIT-SELLERS find plent}' of customers in India because many of the people eat 
ver}- little moat and so their meals chiefly consist of fruit and vegetables. Fruit is ver}- 
cheap, and if we gave this man a shilling he would let us have as much fruit a.s wc could 
carrj' away in our arms—he has no paper bags for his cii-stomers. 




E. N. A 

INDIAN CRAFTSMEN are noted for their sidll in making ornaments of gold, ivory, 
silver and brass. Time is of little importance to them, so they can take infinite pains 
over their work. Unfortunately handicrafts are dying out, as cheaper articles are 
produced by the lactories. The secrets of these crafts are handed down from father to son. 
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DARJEELING AND THE SNOW-CAPPED GIANTS OF THE HIMALAYAS 

Darjeeling is situated on the lower slopes of the Himalayas and is f 
of the finest scenery in the world. "Darjeeling'' means 

thunderbolt," and from the ndge on ivhich the town stands can be seen >Ionnts Eierest 
and Kinchin] unga, with their summits covered by perpetual snow. 
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businCbi or to trv some cuminal Near 
b-s IS anothti platform, covered by the 
spreading blanches of a sacred tree, 
the sides of the platform are striped white 
and red and upon it are some of the village 
idols with simple offerings of iicc or milk 
or fruit hud out before them 

A few jards farther on we come upon 
a band of w’omen drawing water from a 
well Raising the big brass water-\essels 
to their heads they stand chatting for a 
few moments their highly polished vessels 
gleaming in the sunlight Dressed in 
long biightly-colourcd garments, these 
women look the \ery picture of grace 
and ease 

The Milage stieet is unpaied and un 
Lien The houses aie only one store}' 
high and have pillared verandas at the 
front under wbidi men sit smoking, 
piotccted from the sun Many of the 
houses ha\e a short passage leading from 
the street into a couityard, and here we 
shall hnd the women of the house doing 
their dail} woik -picpanng the nee and 
curry for the next mtdl, w'aslung the babies 
or polishmg the lovely brass vessels 

Simple Life in a Village 

In some of tl e courtyards w'e may 
hnd vdlageib following their trades—^the 
potteti with then wheel and pile of pre¬ 
pared clay, and w'lth their newly made 
vessels drv'ing ui the sunshine the v cavers 
with their primitive looms , the black¬ 
smith with his file and simple billows , 
or the idol-maker giving a coat of paint to 
his wooden images Out in the street 
—under a big tree—^the caipentcrs are at 
work in their saw-pit There aic several 
small temples in the village, and, if there 
are any Mahoinedans, there may also be 
a small mosque, from which the call to 
praj er is giv en sevmral times a day 

Life in such a village is very simple 
There is the steady work of morning, 
the rest during the midday heat, more 
work as the shadows lengthen , then, as 
the sun is setting, the cattle are brought 
home, the evenmg meal is prepared 
and the smoke of many fires hangs like a 
cloud over the village The meal finished. 


the men and bov s sit and smoke round little 
hres in the village stiect and talk ov tr am 
news that niav' have if ached them 

A dozen milts—or it ma\ be a scou, 
from the village runs a great high-ioad 
made by the Govcinment It is usuallv' a 
very wide road well shaded by huge trees 
that form a glouous avenue through miles 
of othoivvisc shadeless country One side 
of this road is well metalled for quick- 
moving traffic but the other side is sandv 
and is used by the' bullock caits, the pack- 
oxen or stiings of camels 

In the Vait Jungles 

India has now more well made loads 
than any othei country m the woild It 
has more than soo ooo miles of them 
Peihaps the hnest is the Grand Trunk 
Road which luns from Calcutta to 
Peshawar a distance of fifteen liundred 
miles Yet there arc still vast areas of 
countr}' with no roads at all 

Who has not heard of the Indian jungles’' 
A jungle may be an} Hung from a forest to 
an almost treeless plain The word is 
applied to any uncultivated land Some 
of the jungles like those of the Ganges 
delta aic covered with long glass and 
other vegetation thiough which tigeis 
roam In other places the jungles are 
great plains, with little grass cand veij 
few trees, and with masses of granite 
strewn about oi piled up as though b} the 
hands of giants Heie and thcie arc low 
bushes among which leopaids prowl 
and masses of cactus aloes and prickl} 
peai, undei which deadly snakes have 
theu holes On the rocky hills there are 
beais and in some paits of the couiitrv 
there are wolves Evciy night the v'oiccs 
of the jackals and hyenas are heard 

Snakiss more Deadly than Tigers 

Terrible as the tigers are, the snakes 
arc far more dangeious to human beings. 
Every year about 20,000 people are killed 
by them, whereas tigers and leopards 
together only claim about a thousand 
or twelve hundred victims The com¬ 
monest snake is the cobra one of the most 
poisonous snakes on earth Unless a 












Biiltj 


CUNNING LITTLE BEGGARS ON A STATION NEAR UDAIPUR 
flip small brown Bengal monkev is regarded as senii sacied b\ the Hindus and the 
animals are verj impudent as the\ know thev are safe from molestation Ihu big 
for sweets and fruit, and chatter and grin angnh if nothing is gi\ en to them Europeans 
sometimes keep them as pets, but tliev are quick tempered and can gi\e a nash bite 


remedy is applied immediately, its bite 
IS certain death in a \ery short time 
In some of the jungles and also in the 
mountains there dwell small tribes of 
people quite different fiom the ordinar}' 
Indians I\Iany of them w'ear veiy little 
clothing and hunt their prey with bows 
and arrows , and, m some \cry m- 
accessible regions in north east India lliey 
still piactise head-hunting and saciihce 
human beings to then gods On the 
other hand, some of these “ jungle tribes,” 
as they are called, aie quiet, peace loving 
people, like the Todas of the Nilgiri HiUs 
These jungle and hill tubes aie believed 
to be descended from the people who 
inhabited the country before the coming 
of the Hindus—perhaps 3,500 y^ears ago 
In certain regions there aie gieat indus¬ 
trial undertakings The Bengal coalfields 
ha\ e so many mmes and big works that 
we are reminded of south Lancashire AU 
along the Rivei Hooghli, above Calcutta, 
and round Madras, there are numcious 
mills and workshops, and the city of 
Bombay smiply bristles with factory 


chimney's Every lear sees piogrc-s m 
the industrial deielopment of the countiy 
A land as \ ast as India is suie to ha\ e a 
great variety of scenely There aie 
thousands of square miles of 1 icefields, 
where the plants grow in watoi, and 111 
othei paits tlicre aie sandy deserts that 
are almost rainless The mountains that 
run down the western side of India—flic 
Western Ghats—hd\e some splendid 

scenciv, with thickly wooded valleys, 
but the mountains that guard the north¬ 
western frontier are wild and barren 
They aie pierced by terrible passes, like 
the Khyber, through which, time after 
lime, invaders ha\e burst into India 
Nothing can compare witli the might\ 
Hmialayas—that wondciful range of 
mountains, which in parts is five miles 
high, and which runs for more than a 
thousand miles across the north of India 
Never shall I forget my \isit to the 
Hunalayas half a dozen yeais ago Accom¬ 
panied by fouiteen hardy luUmen, we 
crossed the foothiUs, which were covered 
with forests of oak and rhododendron, 




TWO OLD ENEMIES FACE TO FACE: THE COBRA AND THE MONGOOSE 
As the snake-charmer plays his pipe, a long, gently-swaying form rises from the basket. 
At once the little mongoose is all attention and filled with fury at the sight. It paces 
round the angry snake—just out of reach. At last, when the snake is tired it moves 
nearer. The cobra strikes—misses—and the mongoose has it behind the neck. 





SLOW BUT SURE WAY OF TRAVELLING IN BENGAL 

Time IS of no importance to the Indian, and this man is quite content to crawl along at 
about two miles an hour—the usual pace of the water-butfalo. The wheels squeak 
horribly, but he likes the sound and would not dream of greasing the axle. On the 
right is a tank, or artificial pond, in which water is stored. 



INDIA’S MILLIONS 



TWO SLUGGARDS RESTING ON THEIR WAY TO SCHOOL 
With tlioir books and slate, those two schoolboys dawdle along the road to the school. 
They will probably learn to read and -write English as well a.s their own language. 
If they are clever and ambitious they may go to take a degree at one of the great 
colleges -which have been set np in most of the large towns. 


and ascended steep, mountain paths, 
skirting precipices, crossing range after 
range, and all the time getting wonderful 
views of the valley.s below and of the 
towering heights above. 

On reaching the crest of one great range 
a wondrous panorama opened out before 
us. Range beyond range the mountams 
rose in succeeding terraces, separated by 
deep, mysterious valleys through which 
broad rivers ru.shed furiously. High 
above all, the central wall of the Hima¬ 
layas stretched across the sky. with its 
maiestic snows, its gigantic peaks and 
glaciers and lofty walls of rock, so 


precipitous as to be free from snow 
and ice which cannot lie upon the almost 
perpendicular slopes. 

It was the hour of sunset. Tlu; vast 
chasms were dark and gloomy ; onlr- the 
rugged mountain-tops caught the golden 
light, while the snowy heights above 
flushed pink against the sky. As the 
shadows deepened and all around was 
bathed in mysterious twilight, the towering 
peaks glowed crimson until they seemed 
to be on lire. Too soon the marvelloiis 
picture of Nature faded, and only the cold, 
silvery snows remained visible in the 
gathering night. 




The Fire Mountaies 

HOW 'l^Ol.CANOES ACT AS THE EARTH'S SAFETY-VALVES 

Gases and steam, generated by the terrific fires in the interior of the earth, 
exert a tremendous pressure upon its surface, so that when this pressure 
becomes too great a safety-valve, in the form of a volcano, allows the vapours 
to escape like the steam of a locomotive. If a city or a village is clo.se to the 
mountain it may be overwhelmed by the stream’s of lava and mud, and by 
the clouds of dust that accompany these eruptions. Watching Stromboli or 
Vcsuviu.s sending up their plumes of smoke by day, or the glow of their hidden 
fires lighting up the sky by night, I have wondered whether the energv of these 
volcanoes might not somehow be turned to use by man, instead of being a 
continual menace to him, and in this chapter \vc shall read how man has 
actually attempted to tame these fiery giants. 


A lthough we are inclined to think of 
volcanoes as destructive mountains 
tvhich spread terror and ruin over 
Ihe regions immediately surrounding them, 
we must be prepared to admit that a 
safety-valve is necessary as an outlet 
for the gases and molten matter inside 
the earth. 

Volcanoes are openings in the earth’s 
crust out of which, from time to time, 
steam, molten rocks and lava, and some¬ 
times mud are thrown. They are usually 
found in those parts of the world where 
mountains are still in process of being 
made, and where the rocks have undergone 
what is know'n as folding and fracture. 
W’e find most evidence of such volcanic 
rock along the ranges of the Pacific 
islands, where the mountains run near 
the borders of the ocean basins, and where 
many of the volcanoes have risen up from 
the bottom of the sea. Fortunately most 
volcanic ranges are .situated in parts of the 
world that are not densely populated. 

HoW Volcanoes are Formed 

Volcanoes are generally shaped like a 
cone with the top cut off. The cone is 
formed gradually by the discharge of lava 
and rocks. Sometimes the rocks forming 
the mountain are not of volcanic nature, 
but are hurled out by an eruption and fall 
around the opening. Such cases are not 
very frequent, for usually the cones are 
built lip by a large number of eruptions. 
The lava is blown high into the air, and 
falls in showers to make the beginning of a 
cone, which is built up by later eruptions. 
When the lava is in an almost liquid state. 


it flows for some considerable distance, 
and so forms the wide.spread, compara¬ 
tive!}' low volcanic mountains that we 
sometime.s see. But often the lava is a 
harder substance; when it is discharged 
in this form it builds up a very high 
mountain, with very steep sides. 

Why some Eruptions are very Violent 

In the centre of the cone there is a 
cup-like hollow, the crater, at the bottom 
of which is the hole or vent through which 
the lava flows. While a volcano is active 
this hole is kept open by the force of the 
vapours that it emits; but when the 
volcano remains quiid for some time tlie 
hole may become closed by rocks falling 
from the walls of the crater, or by the 
hardening of the lava near by. Then, 
when the volcano erupts again, a new 
crater may be made through some weak 
spot in the side of the mountain, so that 
it is never certain on what part of it the 
explosion wUl take place. 

With most volcanoes the eruptions 
occur at fairly regular intervals, and are 
not very violent. This is usually the case 
with Stromboli, a volcano on the Lipari 
Islands in the Mediterranean. It is from 
those craters that have not been active for 
a considerable time that we have learnt 
to expect the most violent eruptions. 
In the year 18S3 there was a terrible 
disturbance at Krakatoa, an East Indian 
island. It seemed to be extraordinarily 
sudden, but it was really the result ol a 
state of unrest which had been going on 
below the surface of the earth for many, 
many months or even years.- 
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THE FIRE MOUNTAINS 


As men have leamt more about the 
nature of volcanoes, it is becoming easier 
to interpret the signs by which a volcano 
gives warning of eruption. This is parti¬ 
cularly the case with those volcanoes that 
have been inactive for a very long time. 
What are known as " local earthquakes ” 
take place—^tremors of the earth’s surface 
that are confined to the volcano itself 
or to the land very near to it. These 
earthquakes are often caused by a crack 
in the depths of the crater, such as would 
be formed by a rock giving way under 
a very severe strain. 

Emly Warnings of Disaster 

What seems most remarkable about 
the warnings given by the volcanoes 
is that theie have been quite a number 
of cases in which earthquakes have begun 
to occur many yeais before the eruption 
took place. Quite recently minor tremors 
have been recorded from different parts 
of the world, and, for all man can tell, 
they may be eaily warnings of violent 
disturbances that are still to come. 
Earthquakes of this kind frequently caused 
great damage in Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, sixteen years before the disastrous 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which 
occurred in a.d. yg. 

Other warnings given by volcanoes are 
roaring and rumbhng sounds below the 
earth, and the heating of the water in 
neighbouring springs, which often rapidly 
decrease in volume at the same time. In 
the case of volcanoes capped with snow, 
the sudden heating of the crest of the 
mountain melts the snow and causes 
heavy avalanches—sources of great danger 
to the people hving at its foot. 

Terrible Eruption of Mt. Pelee 

Many eruptions have taken place with¬ 
out any warning signs. This was the 
case with the terrible eruption of Mont 
Pelee, on the island of Martinique in the 
West Indies, in 1902, which destroyed the 
town of St. Pierre and 30,000 people. On 
the side of the mountain there is a great 
basm called Etang Sec, in which the mud 
from the volcano mixed with water. On 


May 5th, 1902, the black, boiling mud 
escaped from the basin and poured down a 
gorge of the Riviere Blanche, carrying with 
it large masses of rock and running with 
almost incredible rapidity. Over the top 
of the mountain there appeared a dense 
cloud of suffocating gases, brown and 
purple in colour, which was accompanied 
by enormous quantities of volcanic dust. 
This dust seems to have been the cause 
of most of the harm, for it penetrated the 
lungs of the victims, causing suffocation. 

Sometimes an eruption happens beneath 
the sea. Most of the volcanic islands of 
the Pacific began in this way, reaching 
the suiface either by a gradual upward 
growth through a number of upheavals, 
or by a terrific explosion on the sea floor. 
Though we know little about these sub¬ 
marine disturbances, occasionally the 
effects of an eruption have been seen 
on the surface of the water. Huge 
fountains of water play to a great height, 
and dead fishes and volcanic cinders are 
seen floating around. After a time a 
small island may rise above the sea-level, 
and this is gradually enlarged by 
succeeding explosions. 

Islands made by Volcanoes 

The Hawaiian Islands in the Pacific 
began like this. They are a chain of 
fifteen large volcanic mountains. All 
except three have been extmet for cen¬ 
turies, and one of these three, Hualalai, 
has been quiet since 1811. The two active 
ones arc Manna Loa and Kilauea, both on 
Hawaii Island. They are very weU be¬ 
haved, however, and have not done any 
serious damage for the last century. 
Mauna Loa, one of the largest volcanoes in 
the world, was in eruption early in 1926, 
and provided a very wonderful sight for 
the tourists, with its great fountains of 
fire playing over the surface of the crater. 
Most of the mud and lava it discharged 
passed through a subterranean exit to 
the sea, and so the damage was not so 
great as it might have been. 

Now that we understand how volcanoes 
are formed, we must turn our attention 
to the nature of their activities and the 
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Edwardea 

FUJIYAMA, which we see here rising above the sun-tmted mists of morning, is the 
sacred mountain of Japan. If wo look closely at Japanese prints, we are sure to see in 
the background of many of them the dim outline of its perfect ciater. It is a sleeping 
volcano, which is said to have risen, from the plain in a night in 285 b.c. 
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THE ISLAND OF JAVA^ for its si/e, contains nion acti\c, xok iiiols Hit l>itk£;rouml tlit lii^he'^t pc ik in ) i\ i j ht ollitr triiLis m 
than an^ other place in the ^\orkl Here ^\e see a p;ronp lu the* casteiii dorm mt Witlun Insinrie vl tunes in \n\ i;ie \1 eruptions h w i u\.nnuil 
part, oi the island Irom the crater of Hroino, on the left ivrt iths th it liiac cost tliousinds ol ]i\cs In 1-72 oik i( mount iin 
of steam are issuint? and a pnft of \ apoiir also rises from Semeru in Papanrlai mg bkn itself a\\a\ ami U ft i 1 ilvt in its sir ul 









BABY CRATERS IN THE MOUTH OF A GIANT VOLCANO 
Halcakala, into the vast crater of which we are looking, is a volcano, 10,000 feet high, 
oil the Hawaiian island ol Waiii. It has long been extinct, lint once, many, many centimes 
ago, it belcliecl forth huge cloudis of smoke and line cinders and molten rock, and rivers of 
red-lint lava, just as Manna Loa, on Hawaii, did in 1926. 
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GREAT HEKLA, ICELAND’S MOST WIDE-AWAKE VOLCANO 


Iceland has been formed entirely by volcanic action, and in many regions it is desolate 
and barren in the extreme. Hekla, the rnost active volcano, which has been in eruption 
about thirty times to the knowledge ol man, is absolutely bare of all vegetation and is 
, surrounded by plains of lava. In winter the mountain wears a mantle of snow. 
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SLEEPING VOLCANO THAT, FORTY YEARS AGO, SUDDENLY AWOKE 
It will sometimes happen that a volcano thought to be extinct suddenly demonstrates that 
it is nothing of the kind. That was the case with Mount Tarawera in the geyser district 
of New Zealand's North Island. In 1886 it suddenly erupted with great fury, covering 
the country for miles around with mud and dirt, and killing over a hundred people. 


effect of e.xplosions on the surrounding 
countryside. The most usual action of 
a volcano is the outlet of vapour. This 
is always the earliest effect of an eruption, 
and is also, strangely enough, the last, 
for the vapour lingers long after the 
last shower of ashes has fallen, and it 
escapes even after the explosions have 
stopped. Then there is what is known 
as "electrical excitement.'' which is 
probably caused by the uprush of the 
wapours. Tliere are great displays of 
\'olcanic lightning, which flash through 
the vapour clouds. 

The actual discharge of the lava is often 
accompanied by volcanic rain, this being 
formed by the steam from the eruption. 
Tlie rain mingles with the dust and ashes 
and forms a torrent of mud, which runs 
rapidly down the mountain side, destroy¬ 
ing vegetation and doing enormous damage 
to the towns in the valleys. It is a 


mistake to imagine that the riames that 
attend the downward rush of the mud 
are caused by the volcanic substances. 
They are generally the result of the hot 
ashes and mud flowing over vegetation, 
whicli gradually begins to bum. 

Although the activities of volcanoes 
arc so terribly disastrous to the people 
who li\'e near them, yet some uses have 
been found for the substances which 
they produce. Many of the metals are 
of poor quality and of little use, but one 
very important chemical is provided by 
ei uptions—sulphur. 

In recent 3’ears many plans have been 
made for using volcanoes in industry. 
This seems very ambitious, but in Italy 
it has worked quite well, for the steam 
imprisoned in the volcano has been 
reached hy boring into the mountain-side, 
and has been used to drive machines for 
generating electricity. 
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SICILY^S MOUNT ETNA, wrapped m itb winter coal of snow looks b^ its ri\ ers of a, and in tlie cai iluiiiakcs lliat lollou ilscuiuiila 
so peaceful and quiet that it IS diriicult to realize that it IS a treacherous taking thousands of li\ es ISotw itlistanilin;^ tlic cl/itls uJ Liii 
mountain w'lth a core of file Many times since historv began Etna eiuplion, the region round ils bnse is flenscl\ inh ibitcd Jn 
has Itud -waste the cailli around it destroying \illages and c\en towns foreground we see the nuns of a Grcuo I’loniaii tlutitrc li faornn 
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Cultura National^ 

PRINCIPAL STREET IN BUKAREST, THE “CITY OF DELIGHT" 


Bukareat, the capital of Rumania, is a gay, modern city, full of colour and life whose 
inhabitants aie proud of their nickname of '* Little Parisians " The chief shopping 
street, winch we show here, received its name of Calea Viclonei, meaning Stiect of Victory, 
after the Battle of Pleina m 1877 by which Rumania fieed itself fiom Turkish rule 
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Greater Rumania 

MODEPN LIFE IN A PROVINCE OF ANCIENT ROVL 

Tor centurica Rumania \ias practiCdlK unUnnwn to the jicoplLS nf ^\tstc-r^ 

1 urnpe, and the country onl\ became an independent Uin,'drim in I^-^ afttr 
lia\ing suflercd Turkish mibrule for many _\cars riiough their countn was 
laid waste during the Great Wai the Rumanians are onrncstU stiuing to 
make a united Ivingdom of Greater Rumania but some nf the n' wK acquire 1 
tcrntnrv is inhabited b\ a Teutonic people w ho arc quite unlike the Riimaiin ns 
since the latter are Latins and resemble the I reneh in temp rament \l 
though the theora that the Rumanians are descendants of the Roman soldu rs 
who colonised the ancient land of Dacia'S no longer accepted their culture an 1 
language are ccrtainh nf Latin origin In lliis chapter wo shall harn of thrir 
ancient culture and of the pleasant people who Inc in town and village 


T he beginning of Old Rumania— 
many Rumanians still speak affec¬ 
tionately of the Old Kingdom— 
appeals to date from tlic expeditions 
made b\ the Empcior Trajan against 
the Dacians about \ d ioG Trajan 
celebrated his \ictoiies ovei them by 
erecting a column at Adam Kltssi, in 
the Dobruja teintoiy, similar to the well- 
knonn Tiajan's column m Rome Many 
Roman colonists came to settle m the 
newly-conqueied, feitile countiy, and 
thus it quickly became one of the most 
prospeious of all the Roman colonies 
It was then known as Dacia Fell i 
It suffeiGcl terribly undci the hoides of 
barbaiians that swept down upon the 
land in the thud century, and the 
Rumanians letned to the Carpathian 
Mountains The Goths did not pursue 
them and they lived theie almost foi- 
gotten, although they formed thcinsthes 
into a permanunt nation, with a language 
and a civilization that tvas far above that 
of the tubes which latei singed m fiom 
Hungary or fioin Turkey The terntoiy 
between the Carpathians and the Danube 
has passed from one invadei to another, 
but none has succeeded in wiping out the 
Rumanian people as a national body 
Their owm pioverb exactly describes their 
national experience ‘ The water passes, 
but the stones lemam ” 

France's Latin Sister 

In more recent times, about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Rumania svas 
powerfully influenced by France The 
educated classes sent their children to 


Flench schools and ITtnth became the 
official language which was used in inter¬ 
national negotiations Napoleon III 
spoke of Rumania as "1 ranee s I atm 
sister ” and encouuiged tin Rumanians to 
repel Turkish and Russian attempts to 
acquire political influence Mans numbers 
ol the jounger geiuiation went to 
Pans, and came back w ith man\ French 
ideas, especially about education An 
Education Act passed in icSfiq, made 
education free and elementan education 
compulsory—some tears before it became 
so in England I But because tlure were 
few schools and not nearh enough 
teachers the majority of the peasantb 
remained illiterate, as thej are even to 
this day, m spite of the Act 

Two Distinct Types of Rumanian 

A sliglit knowledge of Latin will, 
however, be quite sufhcient to jirote how 
light the Rumanians are in claiming their 
language to be of Roman origin There 
aic many Latin terms and words in their 
language, although Slat and Tuikish 
woids abound, too but the sound of it 
IS not unlike Italian, and in poetry it 
IS exceedingly musical 

There are two distinct and opposite 
t 3 'pes even among pure Rumanians, one 
being fair and blue-ctcd, and the other 
as dark as the Italian people Both 
types aie tall, tery haidy and very proud 
of then race, and have a verj' keen sense 
of nationality, for every child is taught 
that he is a descendant of the great Roman 
empne This pride is strongest among 
those who lived in the Old Kingdom. 
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THE PEASANTS OF RUMANIA own then land and aic not as lhL\ ncro sivl\ \Lcns 
ago the seilb ol the nobiliL\ Lbe sturdj farmer in Ins sheepskin coat must still iioik 
m the fields from dawn to dusk and so must his fiithei and Ins wile but the crops he 
haiic^ts aic Ins own, and so is his thatched wooden coLL igc 
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THE CALUSARI, one of the national dances of Rumania, maj be performed bj nitn 
oul\ Diessed in their gavtsl clothes uith tmklmg bells at their knees, ther dance in 
the open air at fans and Icsln als to the music of the flute the lute and the \iolm pla\ed 
by ragged g\ psy musicians In another dance, the Hora, viomen also take part 
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iliiiimnlan Legation 

COMING FROM THE WELL, with her lull pitcher on her shoulder, tliis gaih’-clad 
Rumanian girl greets with a smile any wayfarer she may meet, for she believes she will 
bring liim luck. Biit should she meet anyone as she carries her empty pitcher to be 
hlled, she is sad and ashamed, for then, it is ill-luck that she brings. 
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greater RUMANIA 


The additions made to the country by 
the Peace Treaties after the Great \Var 
have brought in, however, not only many 
oiiCL-scattered Rumanians, but also many 
Germans and Austrians, Ulngj^ars, Hun¬ 
garians, Tartars, Russians and Armenians. 
There has always been a considerable 
number of Jews in the country. Such 
are the people who have in their 
country a veritable storehouse of treasure 
that is as yet only half appreciated 
and half developed. 

Rich in timber, rich in minerals and 
especially so in petroleum oil, it is also one 
of the greatest grain-producing regions, 
growing and exporting vast quantities 
both of wheat and maize. Commerce is 
liampered by a verj' bad railway sj-stem, 
and by the lack of ports. 

Row let us take a look at the countrj’ 
itself, much as if wo were passing over 
it in an aeroplane, yet low enough to 
see clearly its roads and its farms, its 
tou’n.s and streets and buildings. We 
shall then understand something of the 
perplexity that bcsct.s Rumanians in tliese 
days, with so much that the Great War 
has destroyed and so much that it has 
given them. 

The Expansion of the Old Kingdom 

There is great joy and pride among 
Rumanians in the wonderful expansion 
of their kingdom. Formerly the shape 
of their country was a liUle like a crescent 
with a deep hollow and blunted ends ; 
it is now filled out to an almost perfect 
oval. It has doubled in size and includes 
more than twice tire number of people 
that it formerly held. The Old Kingdom 
consisted of the provinces of WaUachia, 
Moldavia and the Dobruja—a strip of 
coast along the Black Sea, Greater 
Rumania includes the Bukovina, Bess¬ 
arabia (formerly Russian) and Tran¬ 
sylvania and other large sections that 
once belonged to Austria-Hungary. 

Its neighbours on the north and west 
are Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and A'ugo-Slavia, and on the south, 
Bulgaria. Except in the north, where 
the Carpathians form a boundary. 
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and in the south, where the Hauub; 
dh'ides one country from amitlier, tlieiv 
arc no real frontiers. The Black Sea 
does, however, make a valuable coa;,t-line 
on the eastern side. If Rumania is to 
hold her own .slie must live in friendship 
and have good communication by rail¬ 
way with her clo.se neighbours on the 
western side. That explains wlpy an 
understanding with tliem scenes so 
desirable both to her and to them, and 
why their statesmen arc striving for it. 

The Joy and Pride of the People 

The Danulx' is the great joy and pride 
of the people, although they can claim only 
its lower course. It is truly a mar\-ellous 
river. It is .said to take it.s rise " in tlie 
courtyard of a gentleman’s house in 
Germany,” and it receivc.s many tribu¬ 
taries as it flows through other countries 
before it reaches the Kazan Pass, where it 
passes through tlie Iron Gates and then 
comes into Rumania. It is at its 
narrowest and deepest in this pass. The 
submerged rocks that ga\’e rise to the 
name of the Iron Gates have been cleared 
by dynamite to make a safe channel 
through which ships may go. When this 
great engineering feat was accomplished, 
it was made a ceremonial occasion, and 
its opening was attended by tire then 
emperor of Austria (Francis Joseph) and 
the kings of Rumania and Serbia. 

A Bridge Nine Miles Long 

Although the Danube is not ” blue,” 
as the song describes it, it is far more 
magnificent and imposing than even the 
Rhine, because of its stillness and breadth, 
ft expands to a width of between two and 
three miles near Belgrade, and has islands 
and lovely reaches that give variety to it. 
The most famous bridge over the Danube 
in Rumanian territory is that at Cerna- 
voda, which was completed in 1905. It 
carries the railwa5'’ line from Bukare.st, 
the capital, to the Black Sea port of 
Constantza. Tire bridge is itself over 
nine miles long, as it has to cross vast 
tracts of marshy land as well as water. 
Three arches of it were blown up by 
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KaiikovBzky 

IN RUMANIA WOMEN'S WORK IS INDEED “NEVER DONE" 

A Rumanian peasant woman needs to be very hard working, lor, added to her labours 
in the field and house, she must prepare the flax, spin the thread and weave the cloth to 
make lier clothes and those of her husband and children. She is never idle, and wherever 
she goes she carries her distaff and twirls her spindle. 







I’oEofl 

GIRLS OF RUMANIA WEAR DRESSES THAT ARE WORKS OF ART 
A Rumanian will go short of food rather than lack a best dress, and the holida}' costume 
of even the poorest peasant is of rare beauty, covered with hand-embToidery of intricate 
design, in scarlet, blue and gold thread. There are villages in Transylvania, however, 
where the women avoid all colours and wear elaborate dresses of only black and white. 
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SHEPHERDS OF THE MOUNTAINS BEFORE THEIR SUMMER DWELLING 
1 lom October to April the Runiaman shepherd lives on the plains of the lower Danube 
1 hen in the spring he and all lus family drive the flocks to the mountain pastures There 
thci build tiny i illages of a few pninitiie huts in which they sleep on beds of bracken, 
a milking shed—for sheep are milked in Rumania—ancl a rough shecpfold 


rarmborotigh 

HOMESPUN, GAILY EMBROIDERED, CLOTHES THE RUMANIAN PEASANTS 
Rumanian houses are often of wood, thatched or tiled, and sometimes raised, hke this 
one, above the ground. The peasant woman’s industry and love of bright colours is 
expressed in her house as much as m the clothes of her family. On the floor and hanging 
on the walls are richly coloured rugs and tapestries that she has woven and embroidered 









Di(-bbnialang iii Kumania is not a simple matter Let us suppose a pcisint giihiantsto 
prepare her trousseau Seed must be sei\n m the fla\field, the tla\ stalk-, must be 
cut, soaked in the ruer, pounded and bruised, then combed into libres Next spinning 
must ho done llicn neaiing nnil afterwards the linen must be Vili aclicd 










GREATER RUMANIA 


Kumanun ‘•nldui^ in 1916 to pic\ent the 
idsaiire of tin tnLm\ We can imac;me 
the gii { thL\ felt at having to dcstioy 
tills woiidiiliil v\oik It has taken fne 

\ irs to 11 stole it 

But Ul ns leave the Danube to caiiv' 
Its huge buidens of timber and giain at 
its own dignified if ratliei lazy pace and 
Ih noithwards towards that legion of 
ininame the Caipathiins In doing so 
ue shill pisS over Bukaiest 

^ome call it the Idtle Paris ” Seeing 
how iiiueh the Rumanians admiie the 
I iciich that is not snipusing so we find 
theie IS a ho 11’naid — only one, but a 
veiv long and fine one- and a chdusst-c 
\' Inch is the f ishionahle meeting-place 
and diive — a soit of Bnis do Boulogne or 
HvdePaik Besides these there aie many 
fine streets with some si lendid shops, 
niaiij small and old stiects with bazaars 
ti'at tell Us we are m the Near East and 
tlicic are ctowds vciy mi\( d in type and 
co'our Tlicre are plent}' of dim dies 
too, quite two hundred of them I 

Gay Life of Bukarest 

Apparently they need vciy little sleep 
in Bukaiest The thcaties and cinemas 
aic well patronised but when the per 
formances are ovei the people throng the 
stiects and the cafes aic open very far 
into the morning hours Theie is music 
and chatter dmemg and sipping of 
drinks hut it is all veiy light, very gay 
and veiv' difteient to the sombre quiet 
of the unhghted country we liaverse on 
om way to the mountains We shall pass 
ovir tidct alter tract of com and fiuit- 
erovving country with vnllagcs of white- 
v\ ished houses, roofed with thatch or 
shingle all very like each other 

OvLi eighty per cent of the population 
aie peasants Living amid immense 
stretches of wheat and maize, varied with 
patches of sunfloweis—grown for the oil 
that is pressed from the seed—^we might 
cvpcet the peasant to be rather dull and 
stolid, but he is not so at all The 
1 ouses of the peasants will have been 
built mostly by their own hands, 
beginning with four posts then the roof 


IS put on and the wilL mark uf ch\ 
and straw pira-cd tngetliti, ,iu built 
up by deglees 

When div and hard these an white¬ 
washed inside and out and hr ing done 
afresh at least once a vear the\ kr ep clean 
and bright cspcciallv when gav band' 
of red and blue colour aie added The 
mud floor inside is as hard and smooth 
as timber and the cabin is divided 
into rooms There will he a veranda 
gav with creepers so that the home is 
quite pictmesquc outside and in 

Great Love of Children 

The in tenor is bright with gaj rugs and 
painted furniture, often also with home 
made embroideiics and polished metals 
Each V illage has its church and school 
and post office and its well, winch is the 
meeting place of the gossips and of 
swiethcarts 

Theie is a gieat love for childien m 
Rumania An old proverb sa3s " A 
child IS a blessing to anv man s roof ’ 
and a laige fainilv is the piide of their 
paicnts Children are useful, of coui-e 
as they go early to work in the fields— 
girls to gather the flav. and fetch wool, 
boys to help with the plouglnng and 
reaping Attendance at school is, 
howevei, steadily increasing 

A RurrMntan Village Dance 

Young and old aie very fond of dancing 
The 3'oung people will walk miles to a 
dance in a neighbouring village and the 
public dancing ground is of earth beaten 
smooth and hard and clean as a board 
The girls wear nbbons, fioweis and a 
smart, if home-made, dress , the \mung 
men a long, snow-white blouse, with a 
bolder richly woiked in colour, a sash 
of scarlet or embioideied leather and a 
sleeveless coat Thc^' keep on their 
hats while they dance All wear heel¬ 
less sandals Theie is invariably a master 
of ceremonies, whose diitj' it is to see 
that the girls have partners—and no 
“ sitting out " lb allowed 

The Rumanian peasant has no fear of 
having his house lobbed When hv goes 
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GAY GARB OP A YEOMAN FAMILY OF RUMANIA 


The national costume ot Rumania is very distinctive. The women usually wear a long, 
full-sleeved, embroidered dress of white linen, with a brightly-coloured double apron 
hanging down back and front. Kei'chiefs or transparent veils cover their heads. The tunic 
and wide trousers of the men are also of linen. This man's waistcoat is of sheepskin. 
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WORKADAY CDOTHES OF THE CATTLEMEN OF MOLDAVIAN UPLANDS 
All o^'er Rumania oxen are used to draw the carts and wagons, but in soitio districts, 
especially Moldavia, other kinds of cattle are reared, principally for export. The 
cattlemen of iMoldavia, like their kinsmen the shepherds, keep themselves warm during the 
cold weather by wearing shaggy sheepskin cloaks, each made from four ileeces. 
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SAXON COUPLE OF TRANSYLVANIA 
In Traiiiylvania there are many purely Saxon villages, 
peopled by the descendants of Germans who settled here 
about SIX IniiidiecI j'cars ago. They have retained their 
Saxon chaiacter, language and costume. 


out he pi ops a stick against tlio door to 
show he is not at home ; it would be a 
serious breach of good taste to disregard 
this and enter. On the other hand it is 
not a crime to help yourself to his fruit 
or his grain, provided you do not take 
more than you need for yourself. It is 
recognized as the right of the hungry 
to be fed, whether the host is at home 
or not. 

The Rumanian woman has a busy life, 
especially after she is married. In addi¬ 
tion to her housework, she has to collect 
and prepare all the material for spinning 
flax or wool. She spins and then weaves 
it on a hand loom, making the most 
beautiful materials in both light and 


heavy textures The aitides 
arc also dyed and embroidered, 
needlework being unusuallv 
well dcvclnped. The native 
love of colour and design i^ 
clcaily shown in this work 
Wany of the best pieces are 
taken to the towns foi sale, 
but every home will be 
abundantly supplied with rugs 
and hangings, and the people 
are very fond ot claboiately 
embroidered clothes. Every¬ 
thing, c\cn potteiy, is 
decorated. 

As wc go north and cross 
the Carpathians, we come 
into quite a different type of 
countiy and to a people ol 
quite an opposite chaiacter 
On the farther .side of the 
range the land is pastoial, of 
wild bcauLy and gicat cbaim 
It is very German, ]udging by 
the buildings, which aic of 
stone and set in walled couit- 
yards, and all as like one 
another as peas in a pod 
The people aic all alike, too, 
being sturdy, stolid, not given 
to speech, but thiifty and 
most industrious—quite a con¬ 
trast in disposition to the 
lively Rumanians wc have 
left behind. It is a stretch 
of countiy surrounded by mountain 
peaks ; it is called the Siebenburgen—the 
land of seven burgs or forts, or Transyl¬ 
vania, the land across the forest. 

Many of these settlers are Saxons, 
although where they came from is a 
mystery. In fact, it is so mysterious 
that legend has it that the founders of 
this " tribe," il wc may so call them, 
were those children whom the Pied Piper 
decoyed from Hamelin town, and who, 
you will remember, entered the mountain 
after him and were seen no more by their 
parents and townsfolk. It is said that 
they came through the tunnel out into 
this fertile plain and have remained 
here ever since, self-supporting, producing 
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e\L'n thing they want, from nails to 
enihroideiies. They are their own 
cirpenters and shoesmiths and tailors, 
their own weavers and potters and fanners. 
Triilv, tlie Pied Piper did not leave them 
helple^^s if those children from Hamelm 
town grew up and founded a colony as 
prosperous as Tiansylvania is now! Yet 
he seems to have left a certain strain of 
sadness among them, as of something 
missed and missing. 

This " land of a thousand beauties and 
a hundred hopes,” as someone has styled 
Rumania, is a country full of the quaintest 
superstitions. Hlany of the peasants live 
in dread, as the Irish peasants do, of ” The 
Little People ” or, as some call them, 
” The Good People.” Many spells and 
incantations are practised to induce these 


spirits to be merciful, and to preserve 
homes and crops. In every well, too, 
there is supposed to lire the Water 
Woman, to keep peace with whom 
everyone who diaw's water will spill a 
few drops on the ground before Icaring, 
or, if drinking, will blow three times across 
the jug or pitcher. In some parts of the 
country the people place a full jug of 
water outside the door e\ciy night as 
a peace-offering to the W'atcr Y'oman, 
because they have had to draw water 
from her wtII. 

It is considered lucky to meet a girl 
coming from the weU with a full pitcher 
on her head, but it is so unlucky to 
meet her going there with an empty one 
that she wUl of her own accord turn her 
face away so that she may not .sec you. 


GETTING THE DAY’S SUPPLY OF WATER AND OF NEWS 
Every Rumanian village has its spring, and there the busy housewife, w’hile filling her 
pitchers, allow'S herself a moment's rest for gossip wuth a neighbour. The peasant woman 
IS very superstitious and never dreams of carrying away her full jug until she has offered 
homage to the spirit of the spring m the form of a few- scattered drops of water. 
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AINU BOWMAN OF JAPAN PREPARES TO SPEED HIS ARROW 
33 y hunting and fishing the Ainus of Japan obtain the greater jiart of their food supply. 
They are wonderful marksmen with their bows and small, light arrow's, which were 
formerly tipped with poison, but this is now forbidden by Japanese laiv. The AinuE 
have dogs trained to hold herds of deer in check until the hunters have a chance to shoot. 
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HOW MAN OUTWITS BEASTS AND BIRDS 


Siiict innii fir-st i named over the earth there have tiepji hunters. At fir-t 
they had only their ^vits and rude stone weapons to help them in their 
de-.perate fif'h't against wdd beasts tor food and lite As man developed, lie 
ine-ented better weapons and became more euiining, so that the struggle was 
more even. In many parts of the world to-dav himling is a matter ot slicer 
necessity, one reason being that if savage ainiiials wcie allowed tip iiiLieasc 
unchecked, man would be extorniinated ; another reason is tlie fact that in this 
wa^- only can meat be obtained in sullicient quantities. 


I N the year 1920 two American natural¬ 
ists decided to ret’ive the old method 
of hunting hath bow and arrow, and, 
armed exactly as tlie English archers at 
Crecy, went bear-hunting in the forests 
of Oregon. They met with success, killing 
in all nearly a dozen bears, one being a 
huge male weighing nearly half a ton. 
Sportsmanship of this sort is rare and 
most hunters who kill wild animals for 
their fie.sh or fur are equipped with modern 
rifles. Yet no matter how fine a shot a 
man may he with a gun or rifle, he will 
not bring home a large bag unless he 
knows how to approach the game of which 
he is in search. 

There are many different ways of doing 
this, He may stalk his quarry—that is, 
crawl up against the wind so that the. 
animal shall not scent him, hiding as he goes 
behind er'eiy bush or stone. It is in this 
wa_v that red deer are killed on the 
mountains of Scotland, and it is, no doubt, 
the most sporting method, for the man 
matches hi.s own endurance and rvits 
against the keen senses of his quarry. Or 
he may hide himself and wait for the 
game to approach him. It is thus that 
tigers, leopards and many other fierce 
beasts are killed. 

Toll Taken by One Leopard 

A platform called a machan is made in 
a tree, a bait is put down, and the hunter 
waits hour after hour for the savage 
beast to approach. In May, 1926, a 
hunter spent no fewer than eleven nights 
in a machan in an attempt to kill a terrible, 
man-eating leopard which for .seven years 
had defied every effort to kiU it, and had 
slain one hundred and twenty-five villagers. 


Timid creature^ such a.s hares may be 
attracted within range by imitating tlwir 
crie.s. Foniierly it was cfinimon for a 
poacher to hide in a thick hedge and, by 
imitating the cry of a young hare, or 
leveret, in distrc.ss, to lure the hares 
to him. The Dogrib Indians of North 
America still call the white rabbit in this 
wav. A South American explorer has 
told of little known Indian tnlje.s of 
Brazil who caU deer and other animals in 
similar fashion, and then kill them with 
bow and arrow. 

Hunter!, and Their Dog! 

Another method is to use clogs to help 
in the chase, Pointcr.s and setters are bred 
and trained to scent out game and to 
stand and point when thc\’ get the scent, 
thus enabling their owners to walk up and 
shoot as the beast or bird runs or rises 
to fly. Dogs may be used to surround 
the game and prevent it from running 
away. It is in this way that grizzly bears 
are killed, the flogs used being Airedale 
terriers, which first find the bear, then 
attack and hiold it at bay until the 
hunter can bring his rifle into play. 

Dogs have been used from time im¬ 
memorial to hunt animals for men. In 
old English records of the thirteenth 
century we read how grevhounds were 
used for running down deer, and we learn 
that as many as four greyhounds were 
used at once. 

To this day poaclAcrs use lurchers— 
a dog which is a cross between a grey¬ 
hound and a collie—for catching and 
killing rabbits. The lurcher is also used 
for poaching hares at night. A net is 
set at the gate of a field or in a gap 
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ESKIMO GOES A-HUNTING IN THE SNOWY WILDS OF LABRADOR 
Tliu Esldmos depend on their skill as huntsmen to fill the I'amily larder in winter, when the 
sea is frozen and cod-fishing is therefore impossible. They also need warm skins from which 
to make their clothes. Equipped with snow-shoes, such as this man carries in his right 
hand, and rifles, they accordingly go in search of caribou and seals, foxes and bears. 
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DISGUISED AS AN ANT-HILL TO DECEIVE THE SHY OSTRICH 
The llesh of the rhea, or South American ostrich, is considered a great delicacy by the Indians 
of Paraguay, and they value its feathers as ornaments. These birds are very shy, how¬ 
ever, and the hunter who wishes to shoot one of them must cover himself with grasses and 
creepers, so that the rhea may think him an ant-hill, and stalk it very carefully. 
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COWBOY WITH THE SKIN OF A DANGEROUS CATTLE-SLAYER 

The lolling grasslands of Paraguay ailord excellent pasture loi gre it holds of cattle 
uhich howcicr aie often attacked by jaguais these great leopaul like beasts do 
great damage so that ranchers and cowboys hunt them down without meicy this 
sturdy horseman has just killed one of these pests, and so secured a magnificent skin 

in the hedge and the dog, with a tmy Another cieatuie that has been pressed 

electiic lamp attached to his collar, is into man’s scivicc to help him fill his 

sent into the field The dog loiinds up larder is the kind of polecat known as the 

the haicb which, when they bolt, aic fciict It is sent into a rabbit bmrow 

caught m the net to drive out the labbits, which are then 

Hawks and other birds of piey aie cither shot or caught in nets pegged down 

trained foi the puiposc of killing game, over the mouths of the holes 
such as paitridges, labbits and hates Vaiious disguises are employed so as to 
The peiegnne has always been the approach wild ciealuies without aroiismg 
favouiitc hawk m Britain, but the shoit- then suspicions One of our photographs 

winged goshawk is well able to strike shows a Paiaguayan Indian who has 

down a rabbit, a wild duck oi a pheasant coveied his body with gicen blanches 

In Central Asia eagles aie used in similar so as to appioach the rhea, the South 

fashion for killmg the smallei varieties of Ameucan ostiich, which is a particularly 

deer Of late yeais there has been a shy bird On the Maiismas, the great 

gieat revival of falconry in England maishes of Spam, a stalking hoise is 
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u^ed The horse is tiamed to walk 
slowly glazing as it goes, while the man 
with the gun walks at its side yet 
quite hidden from the game Wlien 
near enough he shoots acioss the back 
of the animal 

In Chma wild ducks are caught by men 
who, covering their heads with a large 
hollow gourd, wade mto the water and, 
slowly approaching the unsuspecting bird, 
catch it by the legs and drag it under the 
water In Biitam decoys are used to 
entice birds within range These aie 
models painted to resemble exactly the bird 
which the sportsman is puisuing Duck 
and other wild fowl can easily be decojmd 
in this fashion, and this method is also 
used for killing that shy, but very 
destructive bird, the wood-pigcon 

The gun, the how and airow, the 
boomerang and the blowpipe are used to 
kill game It is, however, necessary at 
times to catch animals alive, and for this 
purpose man has invented many devices, 
of which the lasso is perhaps, the one most 


often used The la'^so is mruU a lenqth 
of thin, strong well-grea-ed tope httecl 
with a slip knot at one end 
One of the most skilful of American 
lassoers visited Africa some \ears ago 
and proved that it was po-sible to rope 
lions and c\ en such a monstrous beast as 
the rhinoceros An account has been 
written of how a number of mountain 
hons—that is, pumas—were roped in the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado River 
Tliese creatures were taken alive for the 
purpose of being shown m zoological 
gardens in different parts of the w orld 
In South America the lasso is leplaced 
by the bolas which consists of two hcavv 
balls of stone or iron covered wath 
leather and connected by a leather thong 
six or eight feet in length One weight 
IS held in the right hand, while the other 
IS swung around the head at the full 
extent of the thong \Mieii neai enough 
the hunter thiows the bolas so that it 
winds aiound the animals legs and 
bungs it to the ground 



SLENDER CHEETAH THAT CAN OUTRUN ANY OTHER ANIMAL 
In India cheetahs, or hunting leopards, are much u^d for chasing f 
since they are wonderfully swift and easily tamed They are taken i . i hounds 
and blindfolded When once the hood covering its eyes is rciiioved ^ 

after its quarry at a great speed. Should it fail to kill, it usually re u 
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LION-HUNTER WITH TWO CUBS 
Altliougli AbysHiniaii lions arc usually timid, 
they steal cattle, and so are hunted and killed. 
This fuzzy-haired Tssa tribesman spears the 
pai'eut lions, but keeps the cubs to sell. 

Thousands of years ago our ancestors, 
who had not yet invented bows and 
arrows, dug pitfalls in the game tracks 
and, covering these with sticks and earth, 
waited for wild creatures to fall into them. 
They killed the beasts with stone clubs, 


and cut up their flesh with knives made 
of flint. 

A very early form of trap was the 
keddah, wliich is still used for the takin" 
of wild elephants. A strong enclosure is 
built in tlie forest with one opening, from 
which fences run in a V sliape far out into 
the woods. Hundred.s of men round up 
the game, which is driven slowly but 
steadily into the wide mouth of the V and 
so by degrees into the enclosure. Then 
a gate is swung to and hnnly fastened and 
the herd enclosed. 

The deadfall, of which there are manv 
kinds, is a very ancient form of trap. 
The pj'gmics of the Congo forests in Africa 
use a form of it for killing elephants. It 
consists of a blade of steel, a kind of huge 
spotir heavily weighted with wood, sus¬ 
pended from a branch above an elephant 
path and so arranged that the breaking 
of a string causes it to fall. When an 
elephant passes underneath he breaks the 
light cord and the contrivance drops, 
biu'ying tlic steel deep between the 
victim’s .shoulder blades. Bears are taken 
in North America by means of a deadfall 
baited witli meat or a honeycomb. The 
trigger is a piece of wood set below the 
bait and the moment the bear treads 
upon this a huge log falls, usually breaking 
the animal’s back. 

In India, twenty-one thousand human 
beings and ninety thousand domestic 
aiiinuils fall victims to wild beasts in the 
course of a year, and the native shikari, 
or hunter, has many methods of trapping 
these destroyers. A very simple yet 
extremely clever trap is used in India for 
killing bears. 

A tree is chosen with a strong, 
horizontal bough twelve or fifteen feet 
from the ground, and on this hough, eight 
or ten feet from the trunk, is fastened 
a tempting bait, such as honey or goat 
flesh. Just alcove this bail and about a 
foot nearer the trunk a huge stone is 
suspended by a stout rope, which is 
attached to a higher brancli, so that a 
sort of pendulum is formed which 
hangs almost above the bait. The 
bear, attracted by the bait, climbs the 
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NOBLE EAGLE THAT IS TRAINED TO HUNT FOR ITS MASTER 
Hawks have long been used for hunting, but in Sin-kiang eagles are trained to the hunts¬ 
man's service, and are greatly prized—a good specimen being more costly than two camels. 
They are hooded, and carried by their masters until some animal—usually a deer, wolf 
or fox—is sighted, when their eyes are uncovered and they swoop to attack it. 
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THE HUNTER AND HIS WILES 



tree and walks along the bough 
towards the bait. The stone is in 
his way, so he pushes it aside 
with his paw. It swings away, but 
returns and strikes liim heavily 
The bear grows angry and pushes 
it aw'ay harder, only to receive a 
blow still more severe. The bear 
is too obstinate to give in and 
continues to light the stone until 
he is stunned and knocked off the 
tree on to the grotuid, where the 
natives are waiting to kiU him. 

The spring-trap, or gin, is a 
steel trap with toothed jaws, 
which spring together when any 
weight is placed upon the flat 
plate between them. This form 
of trap is still used for catching 
i-airbils and also for the capture 
of fur-bearing animals, such as 
mink and fox, in the sub-Arctic 
regions ; but it is very cruel, for 
it maims without killing, and the 
poor captive suffers agony for 
hours or days, until release comes 
in the form of death. 

For the capture of rabbits an 
older form of trap, which is much 
to be preferred, is the wire snare 
set in the run. It is simply a 
noose of linely-twisled brass wire 
which chokes and kills the 
captured animal almost immedi¬ 
ately. Unfortunately it requires 
more skill to set than the steel 
trap and is, therefore, less popular 
with the trapper. 

In many wild countries where 
the people do not live chiefly by 
hunting there is a professional 
hunter in nearly every village, 
whose duly it is to protect the 
cattle and vUlagers by killing 
beasts of prey that may be terror¬ 
ising the community. Should he 
fail in his task the village may 
have to be deserted—a thing that 
has happened in India, when a 
tiger has been able to outwit the 
hunter and to prey upon the 
people at his will. 




INDIAN HUNTSMAN WITH HIS GREAT LONG-BOW AND ARROWS 
This wily huntsman, who is drawing his bowstring in preparation for a shot, is a Bhil 
tribesman of the hill-forests of central India. The Bhils wage fierce warfare against the 
tigers that prey on their cattle and sometimes even prowl about the villages. Through 
this archer's cummerbund, or sash, are stuck his iron-pointed arrows and liis sword. 
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BAGDAD THE HISTORIC CAPITAL OF THE CALIPHS 

riaRflad ! At the mention of this inagie worn our tliniights turn tn the wonder¬ 
ful ritnvies ot the Thousand and One Nights, to the great Caliph Harniin A1 
Jtaschid, during wliosc reign the city reached the zenith of its splendour, 
being then the capital of the Saracenic empire, a vast centre for the trade nf all 
Asia, a home of lomanrc, of mystery and of learning. Unfortunately the 
lla.gdad of to-day is not the Bagdad of the Arabian Nights. The palaces, 
gardens and courtiers have gone, with most nf the .splendid buiUlings of the 
vanished city, on llic site of which hs a suburb—a collection of mud hovels—■ 
nf the modern Bagdad. Bagdad, as we shall read in this chapter, is gradually 
being transformed into a city of the West and in due time it may regain some 
of its liygone splendour and commercial importance. 


W HEN speaking nf Bagdad we con¬ 
jure up visions of the genii and 
of The Foi'ty Thieves, for the 
glamour of roniancc hangs over this city 
from its a.s.soci-.itious with the Caliph 
Haroun A1 Htiscliid and the "Arabian 
Nights,’’ We think nf the palms, the 
splendid cities, wealthy merchants, mightj' 
princes and beautiful princesses—all the 
glory of the East, as pictured in the 
greate.st .stoiA’-boolc of all times. 

In the days of Haroun Al Raschid, 
Bagdad was the capital of an empire that 
comprised not only Mesopotamia and 
Arabia, but also Persia, Egypt, Syria, 
North Africa and all the Caucasian 
countries such as Georgia and Circa.ssia. 
The court of the Caliph was the most 
magniticent the world ha.s ever seen ; 
more than eighty thousand .‘•■ervaiits lived 
within the palace. There were ornaments 
of gold and silver, and in the Hall of 
-Vudicnce stood tire famous golden tree 
upon which, so tradition says, birds of 
gold and silver, studded with precious 
.stones, fluttered mechanical wings and 
poured forth delightful songs. 

In the Land of Sinbad the Sailor 

From the south we approach Bagdad 
by the River Tigris, .sailing through a flat 
and desolate country of sand, upon which 
we may see an occasional encampment of 
w'andering Arab tribes. Within a few 
miles of Bagdad the land begins to assume 
a different aspect. Native boats are 
plying along the river, and the paddle- 
steamer that has brought us from the 
Per.sian Gulf threads its way through a 


maze ol craft of all descriptions, and 
bciTlis at one of tlie rough wooden jettie.s, 
\^’e arc in the centre of the land of the 
Caliphs, of Sinbad the Sailor, and the peris 
and genii of vvliich wc ha\'e read in the 
Thousand and One Nights. 

The site on the Tigris is a good one, 
for the cit}’ stands at a point where that 
river is only some thirty miles distant 
from the Euphrates, which flows parallel 
to it on the east. 

Mixed Population of the City 

The population of Bagdad is very mixed, 
There are Arabs, Syrians, .\rmenians, 
Indians, Persians, Tnrk.s—members of all 
tlic tribes and races of the Near and Middle 
East. The languages mostly used are 
Arabic and Turkish, and the principal 
religion is, ol course, Mahomedanism. 

Let us take a walk through the bazaars, 
where we shall see the life of Bagdad. On 
market da 3 ’s thev are crowded ^yith town 
and country-folk who come in from the 
surrouudin.g districts laden with the 
produce of the field and locms and with 
various articles made at their homes. All 
classes are represented, from the rich 
merchant to the beggar who clamours 
for alms amidst the din of bargainings. 

Here and there in the narrow streets, 
we may see a fortiuie-teller who lor a 
small sum promises life-long prospcrit\' 
to his patrons; and the professional letter- 
writer is also a common sight. He sits 
cross-legged with paper spread out upon 
his lap. Clients gather round him and 
recite documents and letters and the 
scribe writes it all down. Education is 
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BAGDAD AS A VOYAGER ON THE MAGIC CARPET -WOULD SEE IT 
Modem Bagd.id is mean and squalid, but in an aeroplane we can forget this and 
admire its fine position on the gleaming Tigris as a traveller on the magic Hying carpet 
of the " Arabian Nights " would have done. The city is seen m the foregiound, and 
the long white line to the right of the river is the road leading from the North Gate. 


not so universal as in the West, so the 
professional letter-writer is kept very 
busy on market day, when the terms of 
the bargains have to be recorded and deeds 
of sale drawn up. 

The medical profession is often popular 
amongst Orientals, since it affords a 
ready means of acquiring wealth and 
influence, for among these simple people 
anyone may pose as a healer of all the 
ills to which flesh is heir, I remember 
once discharging a groom lor inefficiency, 
who shortly afterwards set up as a 
medical man. As I passed through the 
market place one day, I saw my former 
groom presiding over a stall, which was 
well stocked with herbs and potions. 
Quite a crowd was assembled at his 
consulting room, and before dealing out 
the medicines he felt the patient’s pulse 
and looked at his tongue, as he had 
probably seen European doctors do. Then 


he glanced through a book in his hand, 
following this up by selecting some 
medicines, as if in accordance with the 
instructions in the book. I was curious 
to see that boolc, and on inspection it 
proved to be a copy of a novel that had 
forineily been in my library ! 

The houses in Bagdad are interesting 
because they are built to meet e.xtremes 
of climate. From the end of April until 
the beginning of October the heat is 
excessive, so the houses arc constructed 
partly underground, with windows high 
enough to admit light and air. The 
occupants sleep on the roof in summer, 
retirmg to the cellar at sunrise, for soon 
after that time the temperature will 
rise to as much as iio° Fahrenheit in the 
shade. During the winter the weather is 
cold and there are often ice and snow. 

The schools arc interesLing, and from 
them we can see liow the priests acquire 
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(Iieir influence o-\er the people. Those 
clnldrcn who^'c patents possess sufficient 
monc}^ attend the native schools that are to 
be found in almost all the puncipal streets 
and are controlled by a mullah, or priest. 
It will thus be seen that the pupils come 
under tlie influence oi the priests at a 
very early age. There are schools attached 
to some oi the mosques, but in the 
majoritjf of them, with the exception of 
reading, writing and a certain knowledge 
of the Koran, of which the pupils are 
taught to lecite whole passages by heart, 
piactically nothing is learnt. Even some 
of the teachers are comparativ'cly ignorant. 

The schools differ \ery widely from 
those in Britain, for the children sit on 
the ground at desk's made of logs roughly 
hewn into shape, and they sing whatever 
they arc supposed to learn, because the 
Orientals believe that the mind absorbs 
knowledge thioiigh the cats rather than 
by the eyes. There is an interval at 
midday for a light meal, which may consist 


of bread and fruit, after which the dnging 
is lesumed in the same shrill tune until 
the school closes at sunset. 

There is one thing that we do not meet 
with in Bagdad, that is caste—the dh- 
tinction between the different clashes 
which is such a handicap to the peo[)le of 
India. Here any means of lii’ehhood ma\ 
be adopted, whether it he that of a pothr, 
a grocer or a butcher, and no one will 
sneer at a man because of Ids trade. 

Market day reveals the national cos¬ 
tumes in all their many colours. The 
under garment is usually a long shirt, 
over which is a clo^e-fitting coat of coloured 
cloth fastened at the waist by a girdle. 
Above this is a cloak of camel’s bail, often 
with black-and-white stripes. Shoes with 
pointed toes are w'orn, but perhaps the 
most practical part of the costume is the 
head-dress, airanged over the head in a 
form of turban so that the long ends hang 
from the shoulders and can be used as ,i 
protection against the ra\s of the sun. 



MERRY ARAB LADS BOATING GN THE TIGRIS AT BAGDAD 
In the little, caiioe-like boats—which are small varieties of the long, graceful craft, 
known as the helium, that we saw in page 589—these boys paddle up and down Hie 
broad reaches of the Tigris. From midstream we have a pleasant view of the hanthome, 
tree-encircled buildings of Bagdad, the main part of which lies on the eastern bank. 
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CITIZENS OF BAGDAD WALK BY THE PALM-FRINGED TIGRIS 
On the river banks below Bagdad the townspeople walk m the cool of evening They aie 
of all classes—the camel driver, with a great kerchief as a head dress and (lowing garments 
as well as the merchant in his fez, his white gown and dark abas or cloak Most of the 
women wear their robes over their heads, and many have masks of black horsehair 
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QUAINT HOUSES GIVE CHARM TO THE NARROW BAGDAD STREETS 

Although they are narrow, nnpaved and lacking m grandeur, the winding streets of the 
citv of Haioun A 1 Raschid have an attraction all their own Although the houses are not 
very old, their overhanging windows, with decoiated w'oodwork, give them an appearance 
of age, so that we may imagme the cahph of the " Arabian Nights ” wandermg here 
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BLUE-DOMED GREAT MOSQUE AMIDST RUINS OF FORMER BEAUTY 
Numerous pilgrims of tlie Maliomedan sect of the Shiites visit the Great jMosque at Bagdad. 
They consider it very holy, and no infidels are allowed to enter it. At one time its 
surroundings were much more splendid, but many buildings had to be destroyed during 
the construction of New Street, which we see here, still bordered by once-graceful arches 

The food of the people consists of wheat, early prayers ordered by his religion, is to 

barley, maize and mutton, and the date is take a cup It is said that coffee was first 

also an important article of diet It is, in discoveied by an Arab near Bagdad, who, 

fact, the staff of life of the Aiab, and the from a fire he had hghted beneath a ivild 

Prophet Mahomet directed all his followers shrub, experienced an uncommon and 

to honour it as they would their parents, pleasing smeU, and this led to the dis- 

Coffee is another thing of which the people covery of the famous beverage 
are very fond, and the first thmg an Arab Music of a kind peculiar to the 
does in the mornmg, after he has said the Orient is played m the bazaars and at 
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TRAMCARS HELP PILGRIMS ON THEIR WAY 
Sliute pilgrims also visit certain tombs holy to them at 
Kaziraaiii, which lies on the Tigris four miles above Bagdad. 
They once had to walk this distance, but to-day tramcars 
carry the devout from Bagdad on their pious journeys. 

entertainments, but the tunes are a 
monotonous repetition and mainly of a duU 
and plaintive character. Indeed, there is no 
accounting for taste in that direction. 

Some years ago a party of desert tribesmen 
were taken to Leningrad, in Russia, where 
they witnessed a performance at the 
Opera House. At the faU of the curtain 
they unanimously agreed that the finest 
part of the entertainment had been the 
tuning-up of the violins! 

The coffee house, a form of open air 
cafe, is a feature of Bagdad. There the 
gossips congregate to discuss the news of 


and a great deal of 
accomplished over 
As the Bagdadis 
Mahomedans they 
fast of the 
Ramadan, the foiemost religious 
observance of the Moslem faith, 
and it is then that the coffee 
shops are most crowded. 

The Ramadan is chosen as 
the period of fastmg, because 
the Koran is believed by the 
hfahomedans to have been 
revealed to Mahomet dunng 
this month. While the fast 
lasts no food whatever may be 
taken between dawn and night¬ 
fall ; there can be no eating, 
di inking, nor any form of 
material pleasure, and the fast 
is considered to have been 
broken if perfumes are smelt. 

Duimg the hours of complete 
darkness eating is permitted, 
and so the coffee shops remain 
open all night and aie gay 
with lights and other attrac¬ 
tions until the coming of dawn, 
when the fast begins again. 
While the rich may lessen the 
severity of the ordeal by turn¬ 
ing night into day, its hardships 
fall heavily upon the poor 
and industrial classes, who must 
continue their daily labours, 
AH through Bagdad we shall 
find evidence of the historic 
past, and, with the advance 
of civilization and under the guiding 
influence of British rule, it is being 
gradually developed into a great and 
prosperous city. Vast distances in this 
land are now covered by aeioplane in a 
few hours, where fonnerly all transport 
was by camels, which averaged but fifty 
miles per day. Now double as much is 
done in an hour, and soon this once 
magnificent city, with its quaint streets, 
its cafes, mosques and market places, 
will be within reach of the traveller, who 
if he has the imagination, then feel 


can. 


himself really in touch with the Orient. 
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MAN’S DEVICES FOR COVERING HIS HEAD 


The earliest form nf head-dress was piobablj' the skin n{ some animal nr a 
leaf thrown over the head, but this did not remain firnilv in position, and so 
the hat which roughly fitted the head was esolved. The earliest hats or caps 
of the Gieeks and Romans were quite plain, but as time went on more and 
more ornamentation was used and the designs became more elaborate We 
shall read about some of these in this chapter and shall see the fantastic 
head-dresses woin in many lands Though some of these mav look \cry 
imposing, we can be thankful that we do not have to wear them. 



a rack in a 


A WHOLE book miglit be wiitten on 
one subject alone, so far as human 
headgear is concerned—^The Sym¬ 
bolism of Hats. 

A man’s hat hanging 
hall—there tve hat'C 
the nine points of the 
law. Possession , a hat 
tossed up towards the 
sky—that study is the 
symbol of joyousness ; 
a hat chivalrously lifted 
fiom a head—that 
stands for respect and 
good manners, unless, 
of course, the weaioi 
happens to be a China¬ 
man, who lives in a 
world of contiaries, 
according to our 
standards. A hat 
cocked jauntily Lo one 
side — that betokens 
insolence ; walk with 
your hat in your hand 
and you have the trick 
of the beggar, the last 
use that any sclt- 
respecting person 
would wish to make 
of that which was 
inlcnded for a far 
different purpose. 

At the British 
Museum, in London, 
there is a statue that 
was found at Roma 
Vecchia, in Italy, in 
the year 1776, though 
the hands that formed 
it belonged to some 
unknown sculptor, who bird of paradise, on a foundation of cane. 


worked at his art some five hundred \ cars 
before the birth of Clirist. The statue 
represents the legendary Greek sheplicrd 
End\’mion asleep on IViount Latmns, a 
mountain m Asia Minor, the reputed 
.scene of the old story, 
that tells how Selene, 
the goddess of the 
moon, visited him 
there while he slept 
and caused him to 
sleep for ever. The 
statue is interesting 
because it shows 
Endymion wearing one 
of the earliest hats on 
record, though in what 
remote century the 
first hat or cap ap¬ 
peared it would be 
difficult to say with 
any certainty. 

The first hat was 
probably a broad leaf, 
designed to keep otf 
the burning rays of 


HAT AS TALL AS WEARER 
This Papuan dancer wears a head-dress 
that it would be hard to rival. It is built 
of feathers of the cockatoo, crane and 


the sun. Then human 
ingenuity thought of 
making a hole in the 
middle of the leaf to 
fit the shape of the 
head and of substi¬ 
tuting for the leaf a 
round disk of felt or 
skin, which brings us 
to the hat of Endy¬ 
mion as w’e may see it 
on the statue. 

This primitive head- 
gear was undoubtedly 
introduced to Britain 
by the Romans, though 
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there is little evidence to tell us that the 
Biitons themselves cvci adopted it No 
pLctoual representation has come down 
to us of its being woin by Danes oi 
Saxons, caps being the usual headgear of 
the men of the Celtic and Gothic races 
befoie the tenth centmy 

A Cap as a Sign of Freedom 

If on a wet day wc see, as wc often 
may, a cartel tliiow a sack ovet his head 
and shoulders, it is piobahle that wc aie 
seeing him adopt one of the most ancient 
foims of hat in the woild Foi heic is a 
hood and cape in one If we make one of 
these and cut it up the back wc have a 
headgeai similai in shape to the Scythian 
hood, the Scythians being those loving 
people who piovcd such a nuisance to the 
Persian king Darius I , when he invaded 
then country about the end of the sixth 
ccnUiiy B c So wc can tiace its develop¬ 
ment to the cap piopci 

Beyond a doubt, although it is less 
fashionable than the hat, wc can take it 
that the cap is, histoiically speaking, the 
more ancient and the moic hoiioniahle 
Foi when a Roman slave was gi anted his 
freedom, his head was shaven and a icd 
pileus, or woollen cap, was placed upon 
it III token that his days of seivitude weic 
at an end 

Time and again, when the lowly bonds¬ 
men of Rome were stiiicd to revolt, the 
cry that went up fioni their ranks was 
“ Rally loiind the cap I ” So, when 
Liberty figured on a statue or on a com, 
she was shown with the cap of the 
woikman on hci head 

Magic m Men's Hats 

Consider, too, how the cap has played 
its part in fable and fairy tale Was 
there not the wishing-cap that the sultan 
of old gave to Fortmiatus, which the 
lucky possessor had but to place upon 
his head to find himself conveyed to 
whithersoever he desired ? Then there 
was the Wmdy-Cap of Eric, King of 
Sweden, who, meiely by turning this cap 
in a certain direction, could cause the 
wind to blow from that quarter This 


old legend suivivcs to day m the " capful 
of wind " about which sailois talk 

Until icccntly in Tcviotdalc, m Scotland 
It was always believed tliat an unchnstenpd 
child was not sate in its cradle, unless 
father’s blue bonnet lay close by, to ward 
off elves and pixies. 

“ It's a feather m your cap ' ” How 
often we hcai that icmaik witliout know¬ 
ing that the saying has been handed 
down fioin very old times, for amongst 
some Asiatic tubes and ccitam of the 
ancient Giceks, and also among the Red 
Indians, it was always the custom to 
add a feather to the headgear foi every 
enemy slain It is quite common nowa¬ 
days foi a successful spoitsmau to stick 
in Ills cap or hat a fcathei from a bird 
he has shot That is, of course, the 
outcome of a custom that was observed 
when folk were much more barbarous 
and primitive than they aie now 

Donning Cap and Bells 

Another plirase we often hear is " don¬ 
ning cap and bells,” which means amusing 
people by plavmg the fool This phrase 
oiigmated in the Middle Ages when kings, 
and also many of the gicat nobles, kept a 
jester or court fool, who woie a special 
cap and had bells stitched to his clothing 
The cap was usually a hood as well, and 
fitted tightly ovei the shoiildeis and neck 
Up the centre of the back lan a piece of 
cloth shaped like a cockscomb, and 
donkey’s cars, or two long ” eais ” of 
cloth, spiang out at each side 

Giaclually the eap, from being a humble, 
simple heacl-eovcimg became a symbol of 
high renown The Cap of Maintenance 
was a cap of dignity m olden times and an 
emblem of ducal rank It is cairied before 
the Bufish Sovereigns at then coronation 
The exact meaning of the word maintenance 
IS lather vague It may have been so called 
because the cap was held m the hand a= 
a sign of respect Anyhow, the cap has 
always been an emblem of higli honour, and 
the Pope conleiied it three tunes on 
Henry VII and once on Ilemy VIII 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, m the year 
1571, a statute was passed enjoining the 
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wearing of a woollen cap on holidays by 
all citizens, and for a queer reason—^to 
benefit the woollen trade I 

E\'eryone knows the meaning of " She 
sets her cap at him ” This saving comes 
down to us from the days when ladies 
habitually wore caps and would natuially 
don the most becoming one in order to 
attiacl the attention and admiialion of 
their favoured suitors 
An early foim of hat was the cockle,’ 
or pilgrim s hat so called from the custom 
that devout men had of putting cockle 
shells upon then headgear to indicate 
their intention of going on a pilgrimage 
These covciings weie not unlike the hat 
woin by Endymion, which has been 
mentioned alieady and weic piobably 
made of felt or hide On the wall of the 
old Palace of Westminster was found a 
painting of a pilgrim with his cockle-hat, 
which was covered with the same skin, 
ermine appaiently, that formed his coat 


There is a vciv old sajing ' Xeier 
wear a brown hat in Friesland ” and the 
meaning is much the same as ‘ When m 
Rome do as the Romans do ’ In Frieb- 
laiid, a province of the Netherlands, the 
people used to place upon the head 
histly a knitted cap, secondly a tall, silk 
skull cap, thiidly a metal turban the 
whole being ci owned by an immense 
scarlet bonnet It would be inteicsting 
to know who was the hrst individual to 
wear this dreadful contrivance It so 
happened that a harmless trav cller know¬ 
ing nothing of the custom of the country, 
passed through the province wearing a 
simple brown hat, with the startling 
icsult that he was jostled by the workmen, 
jcoicd at by the women, stoned by the 
sheet urchins, and sneeied at by^ the moie 
important people as being an absolute guy i 
Hence the ongm of the phrase 

In the leigns of Richaid III, Henry 
VII and Ileniy VIII , raps and bonnets 



“PICTURE HATS” ARE WORM BY THE NATIVES OF MEXICO 
In most tropical coimlnes ive find that the natives have a chaiacteristic means of 
keeping the hot sun Irom their heads The Mexican way is very effective, for there the 
"peons' or native labourers w ear sti aw hats shaped like gigantic convolvulus flowers 
These hats have probably been developed from the wide brimmed Spanish ‘ sombreros 
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HATS MADE OF THEIR OWN HAIR 
A girl of the Nosu tribe—an aboriginal people luing in 
South China—cannot take her hat off because it is made 
of her own long thick hair mi^ed with large quantities 
of wool djeci the same colour 


profusely ornamented and 
decorated weie very fashion¬ 
able ^^e aie told that Henry 
VIII vtore a bonnet that was 
ornamented with siher, gold 
and feathers when he attended 
a banquet at Westminster 
At about the same time 
Milan bonnets came into 
fashion They were so named 
because they weie first made in 
the Italian duehy of lllilan, 
whence also comes the modern 
woid " milliner ” (Milancr) 
which is also applied to the 
makers of ladies’ caps and 
bonnets, though, as we ha\e 
seen highly decorated caps and 
bonnets w'eie then worn by both 
sexes These bonnets w'ere 
made of the most costly 
materials, cloth-of-gold and 
silvei, xelvet and satin, slashed 
and puffed as weie the dresses, 
and decorated with gems and 
hanging ornaments 
In the reigns of Charles I 
and Charles 11 hat bums be¬ 
came much larger, so much so 
that they hung down over the 
face and ears For this reason 
they were called " slouch ” 
hats These broad bums were 
ornamented with feathers all 
round, a fashion that peisisted 
through the reigns of James II and 
William III But the inconvenience 
caused by this floppy brim brought about 
a new' mode One portion of it was 
turned up at the front, back or side of 
the head—“ cocked ” in other woids 
As this “ cocking " was done to suit the 
taste of ail} wearer who cared to adopt a 
new fashion, wc find special names being 
given to special cookings For instance 
the name “the Monmouth cock” was 
applied to the mode adopted by the ill- 
fated Duke of Monmouth 
In course of time two sides of the hat 
were tinned up, and m the days of William 
and Mary a third portion was laised, this 
forming the complete cocked hat 


In this same leign and that of Queen 
Anne the dandies W'ore wigs, and the 
great ladies caps, so tall and elaborate 
that wealing a hat was impossible, yet 
still a hat was used, but it was carried— 
a " chapeau-bras under the arm 
Women’s hats, throughout the ages, 
have been even more manellous, than 
those of the men In the late fourteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries a lady coiered 
her head and hair with a caul, or great bag 
of gold net enriched w'lth gems This caul 
was later stiffened with wire, and was made 
of other materials than net, assuming 
most wonderful shapes Sometimes it bore 
two great horns, each about fourteen inches 
in length that spread out sideways or 
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A.N ENORMOUS BOW of black ribbon is worn by Ibis woman of Alsace. We may 
see many like it in the districts south and west of Strasbourg, whenever the gay national 
costume is worn. SomGtime.s we see it also in the parks of Paris, and then we may be 
quite certain that the wearer is an Alsatian nur.se. 
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A MONGOL LADY shows lier high rank bj- the spots on her cheeks, and her wealtli by 
the richness of her liead-dress. Through the curved, gem-bedecked horns her long plaits 
arc threaded, the ends being covered .in elaborate ca.sings of silver and green silk. Long 
tassels of pearLs hang over her ears. Her real hat is of fur and fine gold. 
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BUSY KOREAN HATTER WEARING A HAT HE HAS MADE 


The man ol Korea never varies the style of his hat. It has a crown shaped lihe a flower¬ 
pot, about six inches high, and a broad, straight brim ; it is usually made oI hor.sehair 
or finely-plaited bamboo, dyed black. He wears this (jiioer top-hat over a black skull¬ 
cap, and tics it under his chin with narrow bands. 



SIAMESE LADY OF FASHION 


This little lady ol Siam wears a hat rather 
like a basket, witli handle and all com¬ 
plete. It is trimmed with artificial 
flowers and chains of beads. 


.stood Straight up above the head. A little 
later came the steeple hat—a long black 
cone worn at an angle of forty-five degrees 
from the face. From its point floated a long 
veil of muslin or net. 

Towards the end of Ihc eighteenth 
century there was another period of extra¬ 
ordinary hats. Women had for many 
yeans been wearing simple bonnets and 
caps. Tlicn large powdered wigs came 
into fashion, and the caps grew, in order 
to cover them, into enormous starched 
erections of muslin and ribbons. Little 
hats were perched at a queer angle on 
the wigs, but tlicse developed in the 
opposite way to the caps, for when the 
wigs became smaller the hats became 
really immense! 

The steel helmet worn by soldiers during 
the Great War might be considered by 
many to be a product of modern times. 
But just as there is said to be nothing new 
under the sun, the " tin hat ” of Tommy 
Atkins was in use in the twelfth century, 
though not as a military head-piece. The 
Iron Hat, which is the English translation 
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HATS AND THEIR WEARERS 


of the old Frcncli "chapeau de fer,” was a 
civilian hat, and the name must not be 
applied to the cylindrical, flat-topped 
helmet worn by Crusaders and others. 
Helmets were, of course, hats in a sense, 
but as they were designed solely for defence 
in battle, and as the subject is such an 
immense one, it hardlj’ comes within the 
scope of the present chapter. 

The iron, steel or kettle hat then was 
literally a hat of metal, made in the shape 
of the headgear commonly worn bv'civilians 
of the same period, and in all official docu¬ 
ments a strongly defined distinction is 
made between casques or helmets and 
these metal head-coverings. 

There are some frescoes in the cathedral 
of Bnmswick, in Germany, painted some 
time in the twelfth century, in which a 
man is shown wearing the Iron Hat 
(Eisenhut), the shape of which is curiousty 
like the " bowler ” hat of to-day. 

As regards the clerical hat, it is worth 
recalling that those of the various ranks 
held by Roman Catholic clergy are 



(Jcllihrand 

NOBLE BEGGARS OF JAPAN 

These street musicians are pennile.-i.i 
Japanese noblemen, and tliey wear tlie.se 
strange hats that serve also as masks, 
so that no one will recognise them. 



LITTLE BOYS WHO WEAR UMBRELLAS ON THEIR HEADS 


Most music-makers, however, are not afraid to show their faces as they play in the 
towns of Japan. The great straw hats of these little minstrels make very eftective 
parasols in sunny weather, and what is more important, for Japan is a very rainy 
country, they also serve as umbrellas, and keep both heads and shoulders dry. 
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IN THE BLACK. FOREST, in wrat Germany, Sunday clothes are very splendid. Every 
valley has it.s own style of costume, and above all, of hat. A girl ot the Elz Valiev has 
a tall, scarlet, chimney-pot hat; others wear white hat.s, co\'erod with enormous black 
or red pompoms, or maybe a bead coronet shaped like a flattened ball. 
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. E'.intiiii! 

THE BRIDAL ROBE of an Estlionian maid from Oesel Island is gaily coloured ami 
embroidered, but it is in her hat that she takes greatest pride. It is shaped like a basin 
and is covered with dangling balls of coloured glass and bunches of feather.s. Though fine, 
it cannot be comfortable, and the wearer must move carefully or it mn)' tall. 













MARVELLOUS HEADGEAR OF THE DUK-DUKS OF NEW BRITAIN 
The men disguised by those elaborate hats and garments of leaves are Duk-Duks, lierce 
savages of a far Pacific Island, who by their weird appearance frighten their superstitious 
neighbours into giving them all that they want. Formerly a woman who looked at a 
Uuk-Uuk was put to death, so all hid in the deepest jungle at warning of their approach. 








Their globular caps of sago-palm leaves show that these young savages have reached a 
marriageable age. They must keep them on for two year.s, and by that time their hair, 
which is plaited and bunched inside the hat, will have grown so much that it will fill 
the hollow space entirely. So the hair must be cut off before the hat can be removed. 
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Antcncan Museum of Natural History 


BUNCHES OF FEATHERS from some bright green bird that flits through the forests of Central 
Africa add majesty to the appearance of this savage black chieftain, who rules over a particu- 
larl}’ ferocious and warlike tribe in the north-west of the Belgian Congo. The cap on which 
the feathers are stitched is made of woven palm fibre. 
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HATS AND THEIR WEARERS 


distinguished colour. Thus the cardinal’s need to issue any edict concerning tlie 
hat is red, that of the bishop and black hat, that colour being the Im, 
archbishop green, the abbot’s black. It commonly adopted for clerical headnear 
was Pope Innocent IV. who, at the In shape the clerical or " shovel ’’ hat 
Council o£ Lyons, A.n. 12/15, first granted differed but slightly from those worn by 
the red bat to cardinals, the green hat travellers, pilgrims and the laity gciierall'v 
apiiearing later. There was naturally no in the twelfth and thirteenth centurifs 



Camerx (irifi' 


YOUNG LAMAS WEARING HATS LIKE ANCIENT GRECIAN HELMETS 
There are two kinds of Lama, the Red and the Yellow, and the colour of their hcadgeai 
varies accordingly. Thus the priests ol the great Lama temple ol Peking wear plumed, 
helmet-shaped hats ol yellow, though tlieir cloaks are brick-red. It i.s supposed that 
the shape of these hats was originally copied from the peak of a sacred mountain. 
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WARRIORS DECKED FOR THE DANCE IN KENYA, EAST AFRICA 
From the birds' plumes he uses in ilccorating his headgear we can often tell from what 
country a native man comes. We might think that these men were South Sea Islanders, 
for instance, if we did not see that their magnificent hats were made of curling black 
and white ostrich plumes, and the ostrich is, we know, an African bird. 


They had cords by which they could be 
slung behind or fastened under the chin. 
In the fifteenth century the crowns were 
made higlier and hemispherical, with a 
narrow brim. In the sixteenth century 
the crown was much depressed and the 
brim was made very much larger, the 
parson's hat taking practically the form 
that it has retained to the present day. 

Concerning nightcaps, these arc of 


considerable antiquity. Foxe, in his'' Book 
of Mart3'rs,” describing the dress of Bisltop 
Lathner when he was summoned to appear 
before the commissioners appointed by 
Queen Mary for his last examination pre¬ 
vious to his martyrdom, says : "He held 
his hat in his hand, having a handkerchief 
on his head, and upon it a nightcap or two, 
and a great cap such as the towmsmeii use, 
with broad flaps to button under the chin.” 
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Brown &. Dawson 


GALA HATS IN SAMOA are very elaborate. Those of Uicse two girls of Pago Pago are 
built up of shells and flowers, feathers and tow, and plaques of mother-of-pearl. In page 
171 we see a Samoan warrior'with a similar head-dress. 
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ROMANTIC BRITTANY AND THE BRETONS 

Although few of us realize it, Brittany is really Britain’s goJchild It was 
once called Armorica, and its inhabitants thought of our land as a mysterious, 
holy place where lived the souls of their dead. Later, however, when the 
An.glo-Sa.xon pirates were invading our islands, many of the Britons fled from 
them over the sea to France and established themselves in the broad and lovely 
peninsula of Armorica. In memoi-y of the island-home from which the new 
settlers had been driven, its name was changed to Britannia Minor, or I.esser 
Britain, which has been slightly altered in the course of time until, 
to-day, it is the familiar “ Brittany.” 


T he human interest is far greater than 
the historic or artistic interest in 
Brittany and that is saying a 
good deal. There is a Breton proverb lo 
the effect that " Wherever the sun sliines, 
there is no one like the Breton.” Though 
that is certainl}^ making a very bold claim, 
it is perfectly true that this north-western 
corner of France draw.s people from all 
parts of the world to admire its customs 
and its scenery and more particularly 
its people, They have some very pleasant 
qualities, these Bretons. 

For instance, if we are very observant 
when in Brittany we shall not be long 
before we notice a reverence for the weak, 
especially for tlie feeble-minded. It 
is nothing unusual to find people, going 
about carrying a wand in their hand, 
to whom everyone speaks kindly and 
acts tenderly. To their face they are called 
” dear Innocent,” and behind their back 
the}' are spoken of as “ Diskyan,” which 
means ” without knowledge.” They are 
never called upon to do any work, and wlien 
they die they are mourned as something 
very precious. 

Jolly People of the Country 

A Breton is quite as much concerned 
with the dead as with the living. Ceme¬ 
teries are always in the middle of a town 
or village, as the people think that the dead 
should be where they can hear the singing 
and the cliurch services. Speaking of 
anyone who has died, a Breton will tell 
us " he has paid his .sou and passed over 
the bridge.” Or lie may say, “ he has paid 
the debt that you and 1 still owe.” But 
while he waits his turn to " pay his 
sou,” the Breton is not melancholy or 


pensive. He is gay, fond of a story, fond 
of dancing and of a drink, especiallv 
if lie is a fisherman ! 

Before everi'tliing else, however, he is 
religious and his religion intere.sts him. 
It may not influence his motives very 
much, but it deeply affects hi.s point of 
view. He loves a sermon and will listen 
to the priest, if the latter is eloquent, 
with groat attention. There is no denying 
that the Church has not quite the same 
hold over the people now as formerly, 
yet belief in the power of the saints seems 
just as strong, and the ” pardons ” lose 
nothing of their popularity. 

What the Breton Pardons Mean 

A pardon is a mixture of a religious 
ceremony and merry-making. The peas¬ 
ants who attend one believe that their 
sins will be forgiven and their bodily 
iUs cured. So it is natural tliat, though 
the day may be spent in pilgrimage and 
prayer, there is much feasting and dancing 
in the evening. 

If wc are spending the summer in 
Brittany it seems as if a pardon were 
being held every week, and usually the}’ 
are monotonously alike in the form of 
celebration. 

There is always a great crowd of people 
coming and going, all in their Sunday 
best, with clothes of the brightest colours 
and spotlessly white caps, yet all are 
very solemn in their behav’iour. " A 
pardon is not a festival,” they say; " it 
is not a kermess or a fair. It is a feast 
for the dead.” So there is an atmosphere 
of deep religious feeling and even sadness 
about it. Yet it is not of their own dead 
they are thinking, but of the saint whose 
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HOMELY TOIL IN THE COURTYARD OF AN OLD BRETON FARM 
There are fe\A modern devices on the old-uorld farms of Brittany On this one the 
washing has to be clone in the huge granite trough at which the woman is working The 
household water supply is drawn from the well by which the man is standing. Horses 
and oxen draw the simple agricultural machines, and the gram is threshed with flails 

fete it IS They will kiss the stones and is a very celebrated statue of the Virgin, 
on their bended knees make the painful its name, translated into English means 
pilgrimage to the spot where they suppose " Our Lady of All Heal,” and the Bretons 
his body to he Afterwards they will believe it has the power to cure all the ills 
drink of the fountain that uses somewhere of body or soul of those who come to it 
neai eierv saint’s grave This is also called the Pardon of 

It IS only m the evening, when devotions the Singers, and it obtained its name 
ai cover, that the merry-making begins and from a v'ery old legend It is said that 
even then it usually takes the foim of a king of ancient Brittany, Gralon by 
dances to the shiill music of the biniou, name, threw his lovely daughter, Ahes 
the Breton bagpipe, oi of folk airs played into the sea that he himself might escape 
on the conceitma At a very popular from drowning She became a siren 
paidon there will be booths for refresh- luring fishermen and mariners to their 
ments, and swings and roundabouts foi doom by her wonderful singing Gralon 
the younger people, and it all seems heaid it and was soirowful, and on his 
somewhat disoiderly In the towns the death-bed asked the Virgin to deprive 
processions are faiily imposing and always Ahes of her voice that was causing the 
impiessive, because of the seriousness death of so many men This the Virgin 
of everyone who takes part in them said she could not do , but she promised 

There is the Pardon of Rumcngol, that a race of sweet singers should come 
which IS famous for the peculiarly devout to the earth and that every year they 
natuie of the celebiation It is remark- should sing at the Pardon of Rumengol 
able foi the numbei of people who attend And they do—although some of us might 
it, and for their costumes At Rumengol not think their singmg very sweet! 
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'BRITANNIA MINOR " 
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GAILY DRESSED FOR CHURCH 
On week-days this girl of JJouanicnoz is at 
work tinning sardines—an important Breton 
industry—but on Sundays slic always wears 
the beautiful costume of her district. 

On the night ot the 23rd of June the 
Pardon of Fire is celebrated. It is a 
festival of bonfires and rockets. On a 
hillside at St. Jean du Doigt, or Saint J<din 
of the Finger, will be built a groat lire. 
The peasants gather round it, excited, 
raving and getting scorclicd in their efforts 
to seize a brand to carry away as a charm 
—" Joy and good health from the blessed 
S, John ! ” 

There is the Pardon of the Poor, too, 
yet as beggars swarm at every other 
pardon it hardly seems necessary that 
they should have a special one all to 
themselves ! Begging is not considered a 
disgrace in Brittany. It is almost an 
honourable occupation. 

The Pardon of the Sea, which is the 
Fete of Sainte Anne de la Palude, is the 
greatest of all. Those who have not seen 
this do not know what a pardon is. 
" S. Anne is the only one—there is no 
saint besides S. Anne ! ” Bretons will tell 
us. She is the saint of all who lie 


beneath the sea, or make their living in 
deep walers. Her story is full of tliat 
mystical meaning which the Breton loves. 

S. Anne, when young, was a much- 
beloved duchess in her land of Brittanv 
and married a king of Prance. When 
the king found she was likely to become 
a mother, he drove her from her home 
and coLintrj', and she came down to the 
sea in great distress. 

But a “ ship of glory " was provided 
for her, and the hehnsman was an angel 
(so the story runs). He guided her to 
the IToly hand, where she gave birth 
to the Virgin Mary and brought her up 
with wisdom and discretion. When Anne 
was growing old, .she longed for her 
Breton people again and begged to be 
taken back. So the ".ship of glory’’ 
came back again with the angel at the 
helm, and her own people assembled 
on the shore to give her a great welcome 
as queen and duchess. S. Anne would 



PEASANT IN OLD-FASHIONED GARB 

In Brittany most of the men now have their 
hair cut short, and tlic puffy breeches that 
were once commonly seen are only worn 
to-day by a few old men on festivals. 
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NANTES, THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL CITY ON THE RIVER LOIRe” 

In contnist to the old ranihUii" villages of Brittany, with their quaintly-dressed inhabi¬ 
tants, is the busy city of Nantes, one of the most prosperous ports of France. Here 
are groat factories and shipbuilding yards, quays and warehouses. In this photo¬ 
graph we see the pillared Bourse, or Stock Exchange. 

have none of this. “ I give all my goods " tried the forbearance of God to the 
to the poor ! ’’ she cried, and she was as utmost ” and would take no warning 
good as her word, ending her life in poverty, about His rising wrath, ri often told. 

All the legends are nol connected with One night a .stranger made his appear- 
pardons. There is that very wonderful ance and captivated the princess by his 
and rather beautiful legend about the beauty and ma.sterfulness. As soon as 
City of Is, for instance, whicii once he got an opportunity, he snatched the 
existed where is now the Bay of Douar- keys from her neck, made aw'ay with 
nenez. It was so great and beautiful a them and opened the flood-gates. The 
city that when the people of France were sea streamed in. The waves, mounting 
.seeking a name for their capital they higher and higher, swamped the streets 
could find nothing better to call it than and houses and palaces, until finally 
Par-is—that is, the like of Is. there was left only the wide surface that 

The city of Is was below sea-level, to-day makes the Bay of Douarnenez. 
but it was protected from inundation For many years the clergy of the 
by walls and dykes with doors that could parishes round about used to embark 
be opened for the water to flow out or on fishing-boats every 3'ear to say Hass 
in. The Princess Dahut carried the silver over the drowned city, and it is still 
kej's that unlocked those doors suspended said that when the sea is calm and the 
from her neck. The story of this prin- weather is clear, the remains of a great 
cess' wealth and the wonder of the city town may be seen at the bottom of the bay. 
of Is, of its beauty and of the extravagance That is one of the stories told to their 
of its ruler and people, and of how she children by fathers in every generation. 
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FOLK-MUSIC FOR THE COUNTRY DANCES AT A BRETON FESTIVAL 
The music for the dances at a Breton festival is usually provided by a concertina, but 
the bmiou, a native variety of the bagpipe, such as is played by the’old peasant on the 
right, and the flageolet of his companion rival that instrument in popularity. On both 
of these the old, traditional airs of the country^ are rendered very sweetly. 
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" BRITANNIA MINOR ” 


And here is another, the story of the good 
Saint Galonnek whom Breton mothers 
love and want their boys to imitate. 

The feast of S, Galonnek is held every 
first of April, when " the time of the 
.singing of the birds is come,” S. Galonnek 
was a native of Ireland and a disciple of 
S. Patrick, and his heart was said to be 
“ like a fresh spring of water, ever 
bubbling-up with blessing,” hence the 
name Galonnek, which means open- 
hearted. 

How Plouzevel Receioed its Name 

At the age of eighteen, Galonnek left 
S. Patrick and crossed over to Brittany. 
After many adventures he came to a 
place near Plougastel, where, Ircing weary, 
lie seated himself on the doorstep of 
a hoirsc and waited for an invitation 
to enter, But its owner bade him get 
up and go away. Pie went from house to 
house, always meeting with the same 
inhospitable treatment and the same 
injunction to ” Get up and begone," which 
in Breton is e.xpressccl by the word 
■‘zevel.” Ever afterwards that village 
bore the name of Plouzevel. 

In a neighbouring village there was a 
poor widow who possessed nothing but 
some barren land which she was too weak 
to till, yet .she received Galonnek and 
treated him as if he had been her own 
son. To reward her he dug for water 
one day on her land and a fountain 
sprang up. Because of this he told her 
that her land would soon become rich 
meadow and cattle would come to feed 
there, which really happened. When the 
villagers saw this, they begged Galonnek 
to take up his abode with them and he 
did so, living in a simple hut and teach¬ 
ing all the time. 

A Breton Saint Teaches his People 

He taught them to think of the continual 
providence of God by watching the care 
of the birds for their young and the care 
of the trees for the birds. He also 
persuaded them to abandon their cruel 
custom of lighting fires on the rocks to 
lure ships to destruction, and he made 


them see that wrecking was a sin, fje 
freed the country from the wolves that 
used to descend on the villages in the 
winter and from the plagues of mosquitoe.s 
in summer. 

Later in life, when Galonnek was made 
Bishop of CornoLiailles, he fought for the 
poor against the oppression of the rich, 
for the weak against the mighty, and 
had many a struggle with the nobles on 
bclialf of the serfs. Returning weary 
from one of his many rounds, Galonnek 
one day sat down to rest on a stone by the 
wayside. A little later he was discovered 
there dead. They took his body and 
buried it in the cathedral of S. Pol where 
its resting-place is covered by a plain, 
granite slab bearing tire one word— 
Galonnek. On that slab the Breton 
motliers lay their baby boys, praying 
" S. Galonnek bestow on my child two 
Irearts—tire heart of a lion, strong in well¬ 
doing and the heart of a turtle-dove, 
full of brotherly love." 

Strange Monuments of Huge Stones 

The very first people in Brittany to 
leave any records behind them were the 
Armoricans, as they were called by the 
Romans, who erected those strange 
Druidical monuments that we see in so 
many places, and to which people make 
journeys or take Lheir cattle to be 
blcssecl. These dolmen,s and menhirs and 
cromlechs could tell us many strange 
stories if they could speak. 

All over Brittany we may see rough, 
almost shapeless stones that stand in 
rows or are .scattered in groups in different 
places. These were all connected with 
the religion of peoples who lived in 
Brittany before the beginning of history. 

Some of these may be seen at Carnac 
whei'e are the famous Alignment of 
Mence, as it is called, and two other 
similar alignments. These alignments 
consist of parallel rows of great stones, so 
arranged that they form long, grass-paved 
aisles. In pagan times, so it is said, the 
tribesmen danced down these aisles, lead¬ 
ing victims to the cromlechs where the 
priests stood ready to make the sacrifices. 
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A CALVARY, or solitary cross of stone, wood or iron, is a very common sight at tlie 
road-sides and by the sea in Brittany. Many of them are wonderfully carved. This one 
was erected on the (]uay at Concarneau. looking across the waters of Concarncau Bay, 
that it niiglit watch over the fishermen of the town while they are at sea. 
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Otihiov 

NEEDLE AND THREAD ARE NEVER NEEDED BY A BRETON COBBLER 

A cobbler El shop in BiiUany ii. caipctcrl with wood shavings, and the shoemakei staiuh 
dt his uork with mallet and gouge, instead of crouching ovui his last, for all the Bieton 
peasants wear ' sabots —wooden shoes like the “ klompcn ' ol the Dutch folk As 
■ve can imagine, there is a noisy clit clatter over the cobbles \\hcn scveial of them pass 








A BRETON MOTHER WITH HER WELL-SWADDLED SON AND HEIR 

Bdbies in Bnttanv are sometimes cunouslv clad. The small son that this pleasant-laced 
woman gazes upon so proudly is tied up as securely as a Red Indian ‘ papoose ” in 
brightly embroidered clothes and ribbons and so keeps warm and cosy yhere\er he lies 
His mother is wearing the form of white starched " coif " peculiar to her particular district 





















Crook 

BEAUTIFUL OLD HOUSES seem to nod to each other across the narrow streets in the 
town of Quimper, capital of Finistere. Behind rise the mode n twin towers of tlie 
old cathedral of S. Corentin. We are visiting Ouimper at the right time—on market day 
—when the streets are thronged with women and men in various delightiul costunres. 
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CATTLE AWAIT BLESSING AMONG THE GREAT STONES OF MENEC 
In ancioiiL day^ so llio Biotons say, the good S Coineilloz was saved from enemy soldicis 
by cattle at this place, and ever afterwards cattle have been blessed here It is also said 
that these long lines of miglity stones aio the soldieis turned into stone by the saint, 
but they were really erected by a vanished lace of long ago who worshipped hero 


The Ainioricans wcie vanqtiisliccl m the 
fifth ccnttiiy by the invading Cells from 
Biitain, who set tip a new Britain in this 
curiously-shaped province of north-west 
France The name has survived and the 
Celtic type has icmained to this day 
Where we may see the Bieton at his 
best IS at a wedding Or, perhaps, it 
would be moic coruct to speak of ^ceing 
the Bietonne at her best and bravest, 
since it is the bride who is the most 
elegant of the whole gay company In 
some clis tacts she is hire a butterfl}'- 
with lace wings, and cverywheie her cap 
and collar aie of fine lace, her bodice of 
velvet, and hei dress embioidcicd with 
gold thread. Her apion is her gloiy It 
IS made of flowered velvet of brilliant hue, 
with trails of oiangc-blossom over it, and 
hei wreath is of orange-blossom, too 
Bands of giils m the costume of their 
district laugh and ]oke with young men 
who aie also in festal diess, but as the 
bndal piocession comes out from tlie 
mayor's ofhee where the cnnl ceremony 


has taken place, a hush falls, and after the 
bride and bridegroom and relatives have 
passed the ciowcl quietly falls in behind 
and all go to churcli At the altar lail 
aie two chans for the couple to occupj 
and two candles arc placed in fiont of 
them The cciunony is not long, but it 
IS voiy impiessivp 

Altci tlic ceiemoiijq if the wedding n 
a coiiiitiy one, comes the feast in a 
meadow, in which everyone shaics, young 
and old, iich and pool—especially the 
beggars When all have feasted, the 
oldest woman may begin the lecitation of 
the litany for the dead, to which everyone 
pays respect This biingmg-m of the dead 
is cliavactcristic and natuial The dead 
aie always in the mind, never forgotten 
When the litany and feasting are over the 
bride and hei gioom will sLai t the dancing 
and inoriy-inakmg may continue for two 
or Ihice clays 

The majority of the people live along 
the coast, leaving the barren uplands 
almost descited Much ol the coast-lme 
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‘ BRI TANNIA minor 


IS \t.r\ rocky, dnd in the Bay of Aloroihan 
thrrt are said to he ']6=i islands one for 
c\(.r\ day m the year It is fiom Tregas 
tcl that ye look out acioss the watei to 
tlic Isle of Vialon to yhich King Vrthur 
was Gained to be healed of his giicious 
wound and wheie he is supposed to have 
died But the Bretons sav he is not dead 
but only held a pnsonei in an underground 
palace from which he comes out occa¬ 
sionally in the form of a rayen Certain 
it IS that there are raeens occasionally to 
be seen sitting on the rocks I 

there is a considerable nomadic popu¬ 
lation in the province even yet, in spite of 
the fact tliat the influence of travellers 
has modernised the towns and the well 
known beauty spots There arc the bands 
of " sabotiers,” makers of wooden shoes, 
who go in groups to the woods to get their 
mateiial and then divide into bands to 
go through the towns and villages to sell 
their wares There are charcoal-burners, 
weavers of linen and wool, thatcheis, 
rag merchants and otheis, all leading a 
kind of gypsy life, exceedingly picturesque 
and flee fioni restraint and convention 


In Liigi ind wl are f iniiiar w th tli^ 
onnn-=e]li Is who eonii (\ii\ i t' to 
'^ell us till ir eviLilcnt crop, Th Lhif- 
bloused p< asant \ ith his pole and rnu s 
of 01110113 hanging from U i3 tver a 
Welcome sight Hi*, wares are good and 
useful and his manners are [ilea'-ant 
though his woids an few Hi n a linl 
and a picturesque one, with our mnnui 
wanderings in a land full of kgi nd and 
story, beautv and lumance 

For It lb all this There is enchantment 
in eicry part of the land—some exquisitt 
and elusive quality that movtb t ich one 
of us We mav hurry through Brittany 
on some hohdav, marvelling at the strange 
costumes and customs of the people visit 
mg the great chateaux at Nantes and at 
Josselin, or boating on the silver Ranee, 
but Its true charm does not lie in these 
To capture its spell we must wander 
along the grey, narrow roads among the 
fragrant apple oichards, hearing perhaps 
the notes of the Angelas as thev steal 
from a village church across some twilight 
bay, or the haunting plaintive sweetness 
of an ancient song 



CreL^ 


WHERE PEOPLE GO TO SLEEP IN CUPBOARDS IN THE WALL 
Ill this and manv another Breton farmhouse bed-rooms do not look like bed rooms 
at all especially during the day The beds are more like the bunks found on board 
ship They aie placed one above the other and in the davtinie are hidden bv sliding 
doors so that they seem to be just cupboards in the wall 
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THE ROCKY COAST OF FINISTERE, the weslernniost pnrt of France, is rather 
like that of Cornwall. There are the rugged headlands, deep bays and coves, and tiny 
islands of rock, often hidden by the sea at high tide. Many a mariner ha.s been wrecked 
on this treacherous coast in days gone by, when there were no liglitliou.ses to w.’.irii linn. 
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SpL'iM.il I'rcss 

THE GLORY OF JOSSELIN, a little old town o£ south Brittany, is its " cliiitc.iu,’' a 
lortified castle many centuries old. Its water-front is very grand, with higli, strong walls 
and round towers rising Irom. the living rock. In the reflection that it casts upon the placid 
River Oust the women of Jos.selin do their week's wasliing. 












TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN BEAUTIFUL MEXICO CITY, THE CAPITAL OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
?«Iexico Citv Lcis wide, airy streets, sometimes with well-Lept lawns and is, therefore, Jiealth}', sunny and bracing. Once upon a time 
and public gardens down the centre, and the shops are gav and attrac- the city ’'vas entirely surrounded by a lake, but lliis dried up and iooJv 
tive It stands seven thousand feet above sea-level, far higher than a diJferent shape, until now there is a siring ot six shallow Jakch. 
many mountain villages in Switzerland to which people go for liohdays. There \\ as an Aztec Cit>’ licre before Cartes Jounded the presen L one. 





MIXED RACES AND FERTILE LANDS OF CENTRAL AIMERICA 

Long ago, before Cortes und his Spanish sulrlii-rs began tlie com pies t of Me-iisi., 
tliere had been M-ondevfnl native civilizations in Central Aiiienca Thi- l.i-t 
and greatest ol these, the Aztec kingdom, was d'-troi ef! by the Spaiivird-, 
who, though they have left their mark on the laml. gave little in return. The 
repulilu's of Afexico, (.hialemala, Nicaragua, Salvador, Honduras ,ind Costa 
Hica are all inhabited by Spanish-speaking peoples, a fen- of wliom are pnrr- 
bred Spaniard.s, liiit the vast majoiity are of mixed origin. The region ism h 
in natural products, lint the indolence of the inhahitants, probably a result of 
the hot climate, and nnstabde government have hindered their development. 

ll^ENTRAL AMERICA, that narrow riuatemala, the liiylust peak of whicli, 
and tortuous stretch of land that Santa Maria, is 12.4(17 Fet high. Santa 
forms the conncctin.g-link between i\Iaria was alway.s looked upon a.s an extinct 
the continents of North and South America, volcano. Imt in the year it)02 it Middeniy 
is one of the world's centres of volcanic broke out into violent eruption, and an 
activity'. No cfinal space on the earth area of 2,000 square miles was strewn 
possesses so many extinct and active with ashes and pumice stone, many of the 
\-olcanocs as that lying between the houses and plantations in that area were 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Isthmus ruined, and Imndreds of people killed. 

°^!Ts‘,'Too, a country subiect to earth- ^ 

quakes. In 1902, there was an earth One of the highest mountains in 

tremor that lasted for nearly a minute, Guatemala is Acatenango, 11,100 feet, 
being felt with especially severe force in The chain in which this peak stands is 
Guatemala, Salvador and Honduras, terminated by two others known as 
Eight important and flourishing cities Fuego (Fire) and Agiia (M'ater). Both of 
were ruined, and many acres of coffee these cones have been quiet for many 
and sugar plantations were destroyed, centuries, Fuego being the last to die, if 
while nearly a thousand people lost their dead it really is. 

Ih-es in those seconds of horror. In olden day's the crater of Agna was 

Volcanic eruptions in Central America a huge, hot lake, and in the year 1541 the 
have alway's been of an extremely' severe rim of this crater suddenly' ga\’e way, 
kind, willi the result that the ashes and with the result that about 35,000,000 cubic 
fragments of lava flung from the craters feet of mud, rocks, slush and debris were 
arc discharged a great distance, a fact poured on to the newly'-founded city of 
that is, strangely enough, a blessing in Guatemala. This terrible avalanche swept 
disguise. For these volcanic de]xisits down in the night and was accompanied 
make splendid fertilizing materials for the by an earthquake. When morning came 
surrounding laud, which becomes very there was little to be seen of the town, 
fertile and is soon clothed with a rich The present city of Guatemala stands 
covering of vegetation. some miles east of the site of the old town. 

It w'as at the beginning of the sixteenth 
A Sleeping Mountain Wakes century that the Spaniards discovered 

Life ill a volcanic country means that the coast of Mexico and, in 1519, Cortes 
yon can never be quite certain that your founded ViUa Nueva de la Vera Cruz, 
house may not collapse suddenly, or a and began the conquest of the x\ztecs, the 
mountain peak burst into flame. To show inhabitants of Mexico, who were at that 
the dangers attendant on the dwellers in time ruled by a chief named Montezuma, 
such a land, we may take as an example Writing about 60 years after this a 
the lovely chain of mountains in Spanish priest said of Mexico City, the 
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THIS WATER-TOWER AND AQUEDUCT are relics of tlie Los Reniectios to a neighbouring toM n. In some parts of Mevico the 
Spaniards, who did much for the countnes they conquered in the wav water supply is still prorided by the old Spaiiisli methods, but in the 
of building and engineering. A great deal of their work remains in cities modern systems have taken their place It is to be doubted 
Mexico to this day. The aqueduct showm here carries water from whether any modern w aterworks could be so graceful as this aqueduct. 



through: six republics 



TEHUANA WOMAN IN NATIVE COSTUME 
'J’liis rate ol liiiliaiiK, Jiviiif; on llic I'llliiiiiiH of Tchiiaii- 
lopcc, Mi'xii’o, is rcinai'kiilik' Inr firacc iiiiil kihkI looks, 
and till' woiiirn hold a miiidi Ih'Uit position llniii liioso 
of odUT tribes. The lusid-drcss is made ol I'nlli'il lact'. 


capiLiil of 'hc' rotitUry : " Mi'.xico i.s ;is 

(P'lttiL !iK Sevillit. Tiioni dwoU in if 3,o()() 
Spiiniarcls, many nioni women, 2 t)(),()(K) 
Indians, 2o,ouo negroes, 'riu; nalives an; 
caiialile of arl.s and discipline. 'L'lu>y very 
much honour priesls, monks, and slaves, 
iind when the liell rijigs for mass, lliii 
Indian boys rim up and down tint sLreels 
crossing their forelieads. ... In New 
Spain is such .store of cattle, that one man 
often Icills i,ooo ol them, and as many 
goats. . . . From Mexico to Acapulpo, 
the Haven on the Soulli Sea, are 
ninety leagues, and well inhahiled.” 


To-day the majority of the 
inhabit,mis of Mexico aic the 
descendants of those Indian 
rnres louiid there by their 
Spailish eoiKplerors, and the dcs- 
cendanls ol marritigi's between 
llie naliees and Ituropcan 
M'llleis. Me.xico has a popula- 
lion of some foiirli'en millions, 
nineleeii per cent of which 
an* widle, loi (y-thr('(' per cent 
Indians, and the remaining 
Ihiri V eight of mixed blood. 

Me.xieo is a land of ancient 
ei s’ili/.n I ion. It possesse.s pyra¬ 
mids lhal rival lho.se nl ancient 
ICgypl, wonderfnl mins of 
leinples, (omhs and palaces; it 
has \’asl inomilains such as 
l’opoi'aia])etl and IxLnrcihuatl; 
greal eilies wilh ensloms that 
have remained much the same 
sint'i' llie day^s when the 
S|iainsh eominerors built them ; 
a soil itnd elinuile that will 
])rnilnee e\’ery I'rniL grown bo- 
Iween the Aretie, ('drcle and the 
Fqnalor; nnd great cattle 
innehes. Mexico is a land of 
sirangi’ ('X’h'emes, where dirt 
and eleanliness, ]ii)verLy and 
riehes, ml I me tind ignorance 
me. In be fmind side by side. 

I•lelil|■(' Llie eoiupiest of Mexico 
by ('orli's, liUle is known of 
(he aneienl liisfoiy of the 
A/.lees, llie forerunners of Ihc 
Me.'dean Indians of to-day, a 
lieople wilh very black hair and ityes, of 
brown eomidexion and small slaUirc, some- 
wha( similiir in the Japanese. We know 
tha( llie A'/.U'Cs were great hnildors and 
.scul|»(nrs and that llie.y lived in good 
honses, in many of which were baths 
very much like oiir Turkish Ijaths. They 
hail line, se.hools and as minors and 
agricniinrists were far ahead of the 
modern nalives. We also know that there 
were other civilizalions such as those of 
the Toltecs and Mayas. Ituins of the 
wonderful l)uildiug.s erected by these two 
races are still to be seen to-day. 
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THROUGH SIX REPUBLICS 


There is much in Mexico tluil will 
remind us of Spain, especially as far as 
the people arc concerned. The averaf,'c 
Mexican is a very contenled and rather 
lazy being. Nothing is so important that 
it cannot be put off till the morrow. If, 
for instance, we have made an appoint¬ 
ment with a Mexican at midday, we may 
start out to keep it about four hours 
later and will probably lind him waiting 
contentedly for ns. lie is also cenmion 
ions, proud and ]ioUte and a great home 
lover, though, curiously enough, there is 
no word in the Spanish language, which 
is spoken in Mexico, cori’espond- 
ing to the English word 
"home.” The nearest to it is 
casa (house) and the M<‘xican 
always refers to his casa when 
he means liLs home. 

The hacienda is a greal 
Mexican feature. Tlie woi'd 
means an estate and its 
dwclling-liousc and buildings, 

Some haciendas are very big 
and on them thousands of 
peons, or labourers, may be 
iioused. lIuL the liousing 
problem does not liajuble Llie 
Mexican as it does us. A 
room fifteen feel .s(|uare is ofhm 
thought adecpuile for :i family 
of peons, IK) mailer how luaiiv 
there may be in it. Lillie 
funnture is reipiired, fur 
Mexicains live, chielly out of 
doors and inslead of biuls and 
mattrc.sses tiu'y sleep on iiuils 
which can be reiuox'ed and 
folded up during the day. 

All round the buildings ai'e 
the plantalions, and from rsirly 
morning until nighi strings of 
donkeys are con I lima II}' ]iassing 
to and fro, laden wilh I'ege 
tables, poultry, wood, corn and 
goods of all kinds. 

Servants are vm’y easy to 
obtain in Mexico, ft is the 
custom to cini)loy three' or lour 
retainers in (piilc small house¬ 
holds and as many as I'orly in 


large ones. One of the curious things 
about Mexican .servants is the fact that 
it is dilficult to induce a servant to do 
anything cxcepl his or her own particular 
job. If we were to ask the man whose 
duty it is to clean the boots to wash the 
floor, or the cook to make the beds, we 
sliould probably be met with the response : 
" No es costumbre ” (It is not the custom). 

The Indian servants are not accus¬ 
tomed to beds and require only a mat on 
which to sleep, and it is useless to try to 
alter their liabits, as an American lady 
discovered. This lady purchased a 



GIANT CACTUS PROVIDES WELCOME SHADE 
I'here are nearly a lliousaiid dilferi’iil species ot cactus 
111 Mexico, some vi'ry tall, as can be scon. Their curious 
formalion gives lliciii an odd, unreal appearance, and 
llieiv spikes ean iulliet painful scratchca, 
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at copan, in HONDURAS, there arc some remarkable mins ot ancient hniklingK, 
maiiY o( them covered with elaborate carvings ol figures, symbols and geometrical designs. 
The figure above may possibly represent some god, splendully isolated now among the ruins 
of the mysterious Maya civilization, which dates back to at least two hundred yeans b.c. 
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comforta.l)l(.‘, nioLlcrn, iron Ix-d for 
scrvant, and took a RroaL deal oC troiibli' 
in explaining Imw the article should be 
used. Some days later slu‘ asked the girl 
how .she liked it, to be met with Iho 
reply: “ lo l‘'-y iiW clothes on ! ” 

The Mexican is a very economical 
housekeeper and a .shrewd baigainer 
and shopper. The marlads are a great 
feature of the coiiidry, es[H'cially in the 
early morning. Here we may s('e the 
sweetineat-selh'r, walking about with 
silent tread, proclaiming his waies iu a 
monotonous .song that varies as little as 
his stock, which is iiumi'iably the .same in 
[oim and arrangement, though the 
Mexican diilces (sweels) are by no means 
to he desinsed. 

Another pioininent p('rson in Die 
market is tlie letter-writer, willi ink-i)ot 
and pen on a small l.djh', who is always 
willing aiul e.ager to write a letter ol any 
duscriplioii. He is kepi very busy, lor 
there are plenty ot peofile in Mexico who 
cnimoL read or write. 

Pmcriitliaiif of Mexican Ikalcis 

At the eoiliens of Hie siieels we may see 
the cobhlens anxious to cut and lit 
sandals while their euslomers wail. 'I'heir 
whole stoek-iu-trade is vm-y simple 
some .scrajis ol leather, a lew It'alliern 
thongs and a eur\'ed, sharp knile is the 
only tool, 'riu’ough Hie crowd ol people 
wanders the waler-eanier, a veiy im¬ 
portant jiersonage in this laud. 

Amongst the lower classes medical 
treatment, as we know it, is almost nn- 
kuown. The dorlor is the enrandi'ra 
(licaler), who is generally a woman. Her 
])rcscriplions would li.irdly satisfy ns. 
Tor c'xample, the hiwiiirile iireseriplinii 
for a eluld who is Imekward in learning 
to talk is boiled swallows. >Ve could not 
go to a eheiuist and ask for Hull. Or 
again, if a man’s wife is ill, it would not 
occur to an ICnglisli dorlor to [ireseribe a 
" wliite turkey lied up in the lionse’’ 
to L'llecI Hie eiirm Tliese are two nueer 
examples ol a curandm'a's jin-scriplions. 

A jouriu'y from Vera ('ni/„ a big port 
on the Bay of (’am|ieehe, to the fslliinus 

mil 


of Telman fepoc brings us into the middle 
ol the Mexican tropics. The whole journey 
Id's within the tierra calicnte (hot land) 
district, and for 250 miles scarcely a 
hill worthy of the name is to be seen. 

In the Hot Land 

A great deal of the route lies through 
jungle, though there are plains several 
mih's broad, with rich pastures for huge 
herds of cattle. Here we shall find tiie 
striking Mexican gaiicho, or cowboy, 
riding his wiry pony and carrymg his 
lasso. Tlu'v use saddles which are verv 
cumbersome tilings from our point of 
view, and the huge, twisted bit that the 
poor liorso lias to endure would nut be 
allowed in this country. Tor a sharp 
wrench at it will almost break a horse’s 
jaw, and it is impossible for the poor beast 
to drink with sncli a thing in its mouth. 

In the tierra caliente there arc many 
villages and no cities. Streams and rivers 
leave, to be crossed and much clilficult 
eonntry traversed, then as the isthmus 
is approadu'd the tropical swamps become 
nion' frecpu'iit, and our train passes 
through miles ol territory which is covered 
wtlli dense lorest.s in the recesses of which 
an' deadly snakes, ]iumas, alligators, 
jiaiTols and beautiful, gaily-plumaged 
liirds ol all kinds, 

I'Yoin Telmanlejiec we enter Guatemala, 
the largest and most imiiorlant of the 
live republics Guatemala, Honduras, Ni- 
earagua, t'osta Rica and Salvador—that 
make up, with Mexico and the British 
colony of Honduras, the territory known as 
Geiitral America, 

A Lund Covered with Trees 

Guati'iiiala is a corrujHioii of an Indian 
word meaning " a land covered with 
In'cs.” I'l'W portions of the globe can 
show such large, and rapid variations iu 
the height of the, land within the same 
are.i, or greater climatic contrasts. 

Gnaleniala ('it3g the ca]ntal of the re- 
publii', is about 75 miles from the Pacific 
CoasI and has a most delightful climate, 
being 5,000 feet above the sea, It has 
over seventy thousand inhabitants and is 
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ARMY OF SALVADOR TURNS OUT FOR A PARADE ON THE BARRACK SQUARE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 
Though the regular army of Salvador is comparatively small, there is mountainous countn,-, as the picture shows. The mountain at the 
a militia about six times as large, and in time of war all able-bodied back is Mount San Salvador, an actii'c volcano. On tins account, 
male citizens between the age of eighteen and sixty are liable for and because of the frequent earthquakes, the buildin.gs are mostly 

service. San Salvador, the capital of the republic, is situated in low, and e\-en the cathedral has been built of wood instead of stone. 





THROUGH SIX REPUBLICS 





MEXICAN CABALLERO IN NATIONAL DRESS 
No JMc'xk'iiii Icin.'iii would lliiuk ol Wiilldii!', ;is ul 
would lower 1 iih dijfiiily. 'I'his wcidli'iiiiiii fcrliiiiilv looks 
niUH'iidu'eiil in his hroud liriiiiiiied, lii}4li erowiied lull, .■mil 
suit oniuineiited with .sih’er liviiid .'mil liidloiis. 


two dollars, wliieh is to them 
n KDod week's pay. 

Of OIK! of those market- 
wniiu'ii a writer said: “She had 
an open-work liaskid, full of 
lowls and ducks, on her back 
on wliicdi was also .slung a 
baby ; in her arms she. carried 
a fine young pig and on her 
head was a, Iray of tortillas 
(niai/.e cakes, the Mexican and 
(iiialeinalan siilistitiiti! for 
bread). As .she jogged along 
I 111! liaby eri(\d, the porker 
sipiealed and the poiillry made 
noise enough to ilrown her 
own gioans.’’ 

Immediately east of (hia- 
leinala is llondnras, willi a 
Ironliei' line of about two 
hundred miles to its neigh¬ 
bour ; and l-iiilish I londiiras is 
a slice of land bordering the 
('aiibbean ,Se,t and lying he- 
Iweeii (iiialeiuala .and the arid, 
Mexican peninsula of Yucatan, 

I’.iilisli llondnras pos.si’sses 
die lo\'ely harbour of I'lelize, 
which in olden days was 
himoiis as Ihe rende/.yoiis of Liu; 
liuccaiu'ers who lerrorised the 
('arilihean Sea during a large 
pari of Ihe sevenleenth eenfury. 

AUliongli there, are only a 
few hundred l-irilisli iieople 
among the, seyeiili'en tliousaiid 


IIk; thii'd (dly Lo bear Ihe name, llie lirsf inhabllanis of Melize, (he cily is a great 

two ha.ving been destroyed by rrn])tions. eoiilrasl, lo the Spanisli-Ainei'ican cities 

Till! town to-day is ti typu!al S|)ani.sli- of ('enlra.l America,, as we can judge from 

American city, wlici'e new and old, tins diseriplion by an American writer 

civilization and liaiiiarism are all lo Ik; wlio.said: “ We wei'e not. at all surpilsed 


found. If we go to Ihe nalis'e niark(!t 
in the weslern [xirl of the eily in (lu! 
morning, we, shall sec men and women 
come niarehing down the roa.d in [ndiaii 
lilo, ihe. mini with huge bundles on llieir 
backs, the women wilh treinendons inarkid 
baskets on llieir heads, filled with all 
kinds of eonnlry produce. Many of them 
have been tlirce or four days on the way, 
with only the, ground at night for a bed. 
liach load th(!y carry is worth, iJurhap.s, 


lo find llial the blaek, nali\'e police wore 
llie fumiliar hlue-and-white striped cull 
of the London bobby, the disliiet attorney 
a morlar board cap and gown, and the 
colonial liisliop gaiters and an apron, ft 
vviis(]nile in keeping, also, that the officers 
of a nmn-of-war should be jilaying cricket 
with a local eleven.’' 

Cortes, making a report to his sovereign 
about f londiiras, in Llie si.xteenlli eentiiry, 
said: ‘‘It is a land covered with awful, 
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TWO COBAN INDIANS IN BLANKETS AND STRANGE HEADGEAR 
TJio city ()!' ('iiliaii, in OuiilcMiiala, owes its pvosperiLy largely to the Indiana who form the 
bulk oJ its inlinliilnnlH. Tlu'\' arc noted .for their indiistry—a aoinewliat unusual thing 
among I lie people of lliese regions—-in fact, they have good characters altogether, and 
arc u,anally elicerl'ul and smiling like the man above. 'The cloak ia made of native grass. 









GROUND-FLOOR WINDOWS PROTECTED BY WOODEN BARS 

Mexican windows in the pooiei houses seldom liavo glass in them because it costs too 
much. Instead, they are protected by wooden bars The small boy finds it pleasanter 
to do without clothes m the hot weather, a thing which would not be allowed in Lngland 
As Ins parents are poor, the cost of clothes may have somotlimg to do with it. 
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ENA. 

FRUIT-SELLER IN THE MARKET PLACE OF AGUAS CALIENTES 

Agnas Caheiilos is Spanish lor warm walci, and this name has been given to a state of 
Mexico as well as to the capital of the slate, because of the iiaim spiings, the waters of 
which are said to be good loi rheumatism Owing to the heat, portable uiiibrellas are 
used to protect the stalls, and the paiemont is shaded an arcade. 







C N 1 

STRANGE-LOOKING CACTUS, TKE FRIEND OP THE MEXICANS 

J housli t-lic cdoliis IS licudly one of the most be.iutifiil of plants, the JIcMcans are 
glad to ha\c it near their homes foi it piovidcs them witli many things ihc species 
seen here gives them fruit and the means of making swcotmiats vinegar molasses, 
paper and furiuture. As the peasants are vciy pool, the cactus is a gicat blessing. 

miiy swamps 1 can assure youi majesty that seem always to slum the laundry 
Lliat even on the tops of the lulls out thou favoiii tie occupation is to loll about, 
lior'cs led as they were by hand and smoking bhick cigaiioa and tiying to 
without tluir iidcis, sank to their giiths look dignilicd 

in the mile ” But Coitcs must have On Sunday allinnoons they deign to 
landed in the lauiy season, for IToncUnas watch cock-liglits anrl aic willing at any 
IS not all swamp, since it possesses ground time to play hilliaids oi gamble, while 
that is as fertile as any on the cailh, whcncvci theic is a bull-light m the 
genial sunshine and smiling valleys ncighboinhood—bull-lighls moddlcd on 

balvadoi, situaled between Guatemala, Spanish lines aie held all o\ei Central 
Ilondtiias and the ocean, is the smallest, Araeiica-—they will be theie 
yet it IS the most thickly populated Costa Rica, famous foi coffee and 
of the five republics and it is the only bananas, is, aftei Salvadoi the smallest 
Cential Amcucan state emtuely conhned of the Cemtuil Ameiican states and is 
to the Pacific without any access to tlio that naiiow piece of land evtcnding m 
Atlantic Ocean a south easleily diiection fiom Nicaiagiia 

Nicaiagua, which lies between Ifondtuas to (he lepublic of Panama 
and Costa Rica, is half the size of Gieal The Costa Ricans aie mainly a peace 
Biitain and possesses a somewhat un- able, stcady-gomg peopk, the quietest, 
healthy climate Its population is vciy indeed, of all the Spanish- Americans 
mi\ed and the native Nicaiaguans aic The little state possesses an cvtiaoidinarily 
a somewhat lazy, lagged lace Wearing iich vaiicty of buds and reptiles 
trouseis wide at the bottom and light at Toucans, jiaiiots and humming-bnds of 
the knee, liigh-ciowned and bioud- numeious vaiieties abound, and tlieie 
brimmed hats of palmetto stiaw, shuts aie many species of lepliles Costa Rica 
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A BLAZING PETROLEUM WELL IN THE STATE OF VERA CRUZ 
Petrolenni is one of the principal sources of Mexican wealth and it is found in vanous 
parts of the country. Ihe Amatlan oil-fields, shown above, are in the state of Vera 
Cruz As wo can imagine, fire is a continual danger and sometimes causes a loss of 
thousands of pounds 'Ihe greatest precautions have to be taken to guard against it 






' ' Puwcll Jonc^ 

MEXICAN CAVALRY SOLDIERS ON THEIR WAY TO MEXICO CITY 

The Mexican aimy is well armed, but somewhat undisciphiied and, to oui way ol tliiiikinff 
very badly paid The officers come from the well-to-do classes, and the lank and me 
are recruited from half-breeds and Indians Many enlist voluntaiily, but the roiuaindcr 
are taken whether they like it or not, in the manner employed by oiii old piesj gangs 





PowdU Jones 

A FEAST DAY IN THE SUNNY LITTLE TOWN OF SAN ANTONE 

The Mexican Indians and half bleeds called mestizos, are mostly Roman Catholics, 
though nincli of their old, pagan superstition still clings to them They keep a great 
many least days, or fiestas Heie we see a stieet m San Antone on such an occasion. 
Ihc famous Cuernavaca potteiy is made in this village, and most of the natives are potters 




ONE WAY OF KEEPING A FEAST DAY AMONG THE NICARAGUANS 


TIk: love of (IreKsiiiK iifi seonis to cxisl all over the world, among civilized and uncivilized 
people alike. Tlie wearing of these strange wooden inaslos is a very old custom and 
probably goes back to pagan times, altliough they arc .still worn to celebrate religious 
festivals. They give the celebrants a horrible and not a parricnlarly pious appearance. 


also possesses valuable, pearl Iislicries. 
Its chid scourge is a large kind of 
vampire bat that sometimes causes 
great havoc amongst livestock. How 
dangerous are these Ittige bats can be 
gathered when it is recorded tliat one 
of .them will, in a .single night, bleed 
the strongest ox In death. Tlio vampire 
will also attack cats and dogs and 
even human beings. 

Mention lias been made oi tortillas, 
the maize cakes that serve for Irrcad 
amongst the Indians of Central America. 
For centuries the dusky women of Mexico 
and elsewhere have ground the maize for 
their daily bread between two stones, 
the grains having been soaked first of 
all lor a considerable time in lime water. 
These stones, smoothed and slightly 
hollowed, are known as metates, which 
is a very old word, and the " baker ” 
will work for hours at pulping ihc softened 
grain to a fine paste. She then works 
small fragments of the dough between 
her hands, tossing and flattening the pieces 


until tlicy arc wafer-tliin. They arc tlien 
put on a griddle over a charcoal fire, and 
are never allowed to burn. They are 
eaten without salt and, indeed, witliout 
seasoning of any sort. 

Central Amm-ica is a strange and inter¬ 
esting part of tlic globe. The very names 
of its Indians are intriguing: Toacas, 
Ramas, Woolwas, Melchoras and Scris 
are some of tboni. Tlie last named, who 
occupy the large island of Tuberon in 
the Gulf of California, are said by an 
explorer to be " probably more savage 
than any other tribe remaining on tlic 
North American continent. Most oi their 
food is eaten raw ; tiiey liave no domestic 
animals save dogs ; they do not cultivale 
the land and their industrial arts are few 
and rude.” 

There arc, of course, a number of 
Indian dialects. In the Mixtec tongue 
words of sixteen syllables and more are 
quite common, and arc longer even than 
some of tlic tongire-twisting Welsh names 
that seem so queer to English people. 
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QUEER PLANT FROM WHOSE LEAVES ROPE-FIBRE IS MADE 


Tills plant is a source of great wealth to its owners. The long, spiked leaves are cut in 
the manner shown above and then treated by machinery until the leaf-fibre i.s ready to 
be made into rope or yarn. The fibre is exported to the tJnited States in liuge quantities. 
'The plant is called the American aloe, and the fibre is 5i.sal hemp. 
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MULES BRINGING BAULKS OF MAHOGANY FROM THE FOREST 
The great timber forests of Mexico produce, among other things much mahogany. After 
the trees have been felled they are sawn into convenient sized baulks, loaded on to the 
backs of mules and transported to the coast for export. The forest tracks are steep 
and transport is slow and difficult, but mules are steady and sure-footed animal , 
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THE RICH SALT MINES IN COSTA RICA ARE WORKED BY NATIVES, WITH WHITE MEN AS OVERSEERS 
The early Spanish settlers were justified in the name they chose lor sound as exciting as the others, but it is nevertheless of great commercial 
Costa Rica, wliicli means the Rich Coast. It is rich in vegetable value and brings in much wealth. The salt mine in the photograph, 
products, such, as coffee and bananas, and it has many valuable which looks curious to our eyes, is on the shores of the Gulf of Nicoya, 
minerals, including gold, copper and salt. The last-named may not on the ■western side of the republic—that is, on the Pacific coast. 








THROUGH SIX REPUBLICS 


“ Yudox’oka^'uandisasikandiyosanninah- countries have abundant natural riclit.-'. 
asa.-^an ” means, in Mixtec. to walk with yet the pco]ilc, nn (he whole, are very 

a sliaiiihling gait. It Ls of course a com- poor, Unstalde gii\-ernuic-at has retarded 

pound word, and is a good e.xaniple of progress in some eaojs, but tlie real root 

manv other formidable tongue-twisters. of the trouble lies in tlie fact that the 

Vs we har e read, nearly all thc.se people will not work hard 
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TATE CARRIAGE OF THE SHAH PASSING THROUGH A STREET IN TEHERAN AFTER THE CORONA llOJN 
Surrounded by an escort in gorgeous urulorms, the Shah, Riza Khan under Shah Abbas, uho \^as deposed. Lnlike so many of the former 

Pahlevi, drives through Teheran aiter his coronation at which he was shahs, Riza Khan is not content to lead a life of idleness, but is full of 

proclaimed Shahmsliah (king of kingsl. Riza Khan passed a great energy and anxious to reform the corrupt Persian go\ ernment. Teheran 

deal of time in the army, but eventually became the Prime hlimster is the capital and stands about 70 miles south of the Caspian Sea. 






the PERSIANS AND THEIR BACKWARD COUNTRY 

Unrlcr Cmus ilic Great the Persian Empire became the mo,t nnwerful state 
in the world, sUelLhmg from the Punjab, in Imlia, tn the debiTt bet end 
Eg\pt. Persia remained a great power for many generations, but the emmre 
was finally ovcrthiown by the Arabs, and has never regained its former 
position, to-day it is a land of the Middle Ages m the twentieth century 
1 ulctl by an olficial class that is both lazy and dishonest. Government apnomt- 
nientb are bought, and the purchasers endeavour to get their mnney back by 
cvtorling large sums fiom the people. In the Shah Abbas was deposed 
ami a man of humble bath, but possessed of energy and enlightened ideas’ 
ascended the Peacock Thione. Ele may, peihaps, be able to aioiise the people 
and restore law and oidw, but it will take many years, for the Persians Ue 
suspicious of changes. I .im fortunate to be able to print this chapter written 
by one who has lived among the Persians for many years. 


P ERSIA, one oC the most intevesting 
and historical countries of the Middle 
East, consists mainly of a vast 
plateau situated between the Indian 
Empnc on the east and Irak, or Meso¬ 
potamia, on the west. To the north lies 
the Caspian Sea and on each side of this 
stretch of wafer tho Persian frontier 
adjoins that of Russia ; to the south lies 
the ton id Persian Gulf. 

The Persiaii.s call their country Iran 
and llicni'-'clvcs Irani, these words being 
a form of the well-known word Aiyan. 
Tlie Persian Empire founded by Cyrus the 
Great in 549 n.c, was the first great Aryan 
monarchy known to history. 

The chief feature of Per.sia is its aiidity, 
the amount of rainfall being about one- 
quarter that of the British Isles and the 
power of the .sun infinitely greater. The 
climate is one of cxlronies, for the ther¬ 
mometer sinks Lo below zero in the winter, 
whereas the heat in summer is intense, 
especially in the low-lying provinces 
borcleiing on the Persian Gulf, 

IV/iere the “Poison Wind” Blows 

As a rule the heat is a dry one and 
the climate on the plateau is delightful, 
but the storms arc terrible. In certain 
areas, where the " poison wind ” blows, 
the loss of human and animal life is 
considerable, lor it is laden with sand. 

The present population of Persia is 
about ten millions, and, as the area of 
the country is about three times that 
of France, it is very widely scattered. 
Owing to the scanty lainfall, there is a 
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lack of water except in the Caspian 
provinces and there are huge nninhahit- 
ahle areas. The country may be desciibed 
as a desert with a few towns and villages 
clotted about in it, wherever water 
happens to be available. 

What Goveins the Size of the Cities 

The Elburz Mountains run right across 
the north of Persia, south of the Caspian 
Sea, and historic Mount Ararat, which 
rises to about 17,000 feet, is the western 
limit of Persia and stands at the point 
where tlie boundaries of both Russia and 
Turkey meet that of Persia. This range 
contains also the superb cone of Demavend, 
which lises to a height of 18,000 feet and 
is the loftiest mountain of Asia west of 
the Himalayas. 

Elsewhere in Persia the range.s generally 
run from south-east to north-west, a 
fact that has made the country difficult 
of access, especially from the Persian 
Gulf and from Irak. If we look at a map 
we shall see that the chief cities, such as 
Teheran, the capital, Meshed, the sacred 
city of Persia, and Tabriz, its chief 
trade centre, are situated close to the 
mountains. It might be said that the 
size of a city mainly depends on the 
height of the neighbouring ranges and the 
amount of water obtained from them. 
The country relies for its water on the 
snow that lies on the mountains and, 
melting in the spring, fills the irrigation 
channels, upon which agriculture is almost 
entirely dependent. In Persia land is of 
little value, compared with the water. 
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LAWLESS LURIS. WANDERERS OVER THE MOUNTAINOUS REGIONS OF LURISTAN 
Persian \ illagers sutler from official oppression and from raids bi'the there is am thing wortli taking, lliev build little lio\ els of stones, 
nomadic tribesmen, who recognize no law. The Luns are not nearlv with roofs of matting, which tliev desert wdicii tlici' want to nio\c on 
BO troublesome as some of the others such as the Kashgais, but thev with their flocks. They are supposed io furnish the SIi.ili iiilli n 
are always ready- to rob a small cara\an or a village if they think bodv of irregular cacalrty but trv to made tins scrMCC if tliei e.ui 
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VEILED WOMAN PILGRIM TO MESHED 

This woman must find it \erv imcomfortablo to ride 
W'lthout stiruips and to be muffled up in a \eil and great 
doak. Judging by flic sue of the bundles tied on to the 
ninle, she is taking plenty of luggage. 


The most important leatuie 
of Persia, whicli has impie^sid 
itself torriblv on the life and 
cliaractci of the pcoph" and on 
its goMinnient, is the Gicvit 
Deseit Tills doscit occujjks 
the ccntic of the counti_\ and 
separates one provinrc from 
another moic cftectiiallj’ than 
any mountain hanier. 

The southern part of this 
vast area was desciihcd hv 
^lairo Polo, the great VcntLian 
tiavcller of the tliiiteenth 
century, as "a descit of sui- 
jiassing aridity . . . ; here 

are neither fruits nor trees 
to be seen and what water 
there is, is bitter and bad,' so 
that 3’oii have to cairy both 
food and watci.” 

I have ciosscd this desert 
more tlian once, Indeed, T 
was the first Englishman to 
follow in the footsteps of the 
illustrious Marco Polo On one 
occasion we ncaily died of 
thirst because the tanks that 
are built at the halting-places 
were dry. I have a vu id 
recollection of onr dismay at 
finding onl}' a little moist mud 
instead of water for man and 
beast. Evciyw'liere on the 
track w'e saw the carcases and 
bones of dead camels, mules or 
donket's, while more than one 
huinaii skeleton proved how heavy a toll 
the desert levies. 

Government and trade are both rendered 
ver}^ difficult by this desert, which is a 
lefuge for rebels and biigands, who can 
only be caught with c.xtremc difficulty’'. 

Owing to the meagre rainfall and the 
high ranges surrounding the plateau, there 
IS not a single livcr of importance in the 
many hundreds of miles of coast which lie 
between the months of the Indus and the 
Shat-el-Arab. One of the tributaiios of 
the latter river is the Karun, which flows 
through what w'as, in ancient times, the 
kingdom of Elam. Its modern importance 


consists mainly in its being the only 
navigable river in the ivhoie of the huge 
Persian Empire 

The most important river of central 
Persia is the Zenda Rud, on wliicli is 
situated Ispahan, the capital of Persia 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
ccntuiies. It discharges its waters into a 
swamp some forty mUcs below the city 
In the north-west is the Kizil Uzen, the 
longest river of Persia, which, rising near 
Tabriz, breaks through the Elburz 
Mountains and flows into the Caspian Sea 

Except during the spring, when the 
snow melts in the mountains, a traveller 
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INATTENTIVE PUPILS ARE PUNISHED BY THE BASTINADO IN PERSIAN SCHOOLS 
The bastinado is a favourite form of punishment in Persia. The feet as Pensiaii cliildrcn usuallv nin about with li.ire lee(, liaid sldri foiiir; 
of the victim are thrust through two loops attached to a pole winch on the soles, so they do not iei-1 d i|inte as iihilIi as ive slmiild. I lie 
is held up in the air. The soles of the feet arc then beaten with light children learn the lirst cliapter nl file Kiiraii, the .Mahomedan Jtihle, 
rods. This may seem a very severe form of punishment to us, but by heart, and are taught sunple sinus ol adihlioii hut little else. 
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LOFTY GATEWAY OF THE ROYAL MOSQUE IN THE CITY OF ISPAHAN 


Blue lilts lui\ c been used to decorate the galtu.n wluuh gi\ es eiilranct on Uie south side 
of the hldidan i Shah or Ro\al S(|uarc Re\it\\s and otlier ceremonies were held in 
the square when Ispahan was the capital of Persia It was also ustd is a polo ground 
b> the members of the court and the stone goal posts are still standing 


can cross the countit and nowhere will he 
be stopped h\ titers Should he taste the 
water of a biook the chances are that it 
will prove to be salt and undiinkablc 
The Persian Gulf which washes the 
south-west and south coasts of Iran is 
an almost completely laiid-lockcd body 
of water 700 miles in length, with an 
average width of about 100 miles It is 
shallow and receives the W'ateis of the 
Tigns and linphiates which are united 
in the broad stream of the Shat el-Arab 
If we are fortunate, we shall pass into 
the gulf through the StiaiLs of Hoimuz 
by moonlight, with the black cliffs of Cape 
Jilusandam using to the south A lew 
miles distant lies the once famous Hormuz, 
which the English, m alliance with the 
Persians, captured from the Poitugiiese 
in 1622 1 his was the hrst English 

feat of arms in Eastern waters 

There are no railways, with the excep¬ 
tion of a short line of eighty miles, which 
was constiucted during the Great War to 
]oin Tabiiz with the Russian railway 
system in the Caucasus and another from 
Teheran to Shah Abdul Azim Peisia 
suffered to some extent dunng the Great 
War but she owes to it a good metaUed 
load that was constructed by the British 


from the Irak frontier to Kcnnan>hali 
andHamadan where it joined a pietiotish 
constiucted Russian roicl to Kaz\in and 
Tchcian Practicall_\ the onli means of 
communication aie the cararan routes 
that have been in use for many centuries 
In the south the British also opened up 
a route, passable for motor cais from 
Buslure to Shiraz and Ispahan, and a 
third route was constructed fiom the Balu 
chistan frontier in the south, to Meshed 
far to the north Persia is slow ly aw aken 
mg to the need for railwajs but owing to 
misgovcrnment and corruption, and the 
nature of the coiintiy, many obstacles 
stand in the wa) of progress 

Bubery and corruption are two of the 
gieatcst evils in Persia If a man on 
taking up an official post sa\s that he will 
not be bribed, the other officials unite in 
persuading him to share with them in 
the bribes they have taken If he refuses 
to do this, any means, fan or foul, wiU be 
used to force him to resign his position 
It is difficult for the inhabitants of 
Britain to imagine a country so dry that 
trees and crops can only be grown where 
tlie land is well rrngated The vegetation 
consists of bushes, generally of a thorny 
nature and only two or three feet high. 
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WOMEN OP THE FIERCE KURDS WHO LIVE IN NORTH-WESTERN PERSIA 

Wild and lawlc&s, tho Kinds aic the Inior of the moie pcacedhle inluibitaiils ol north 
Me&tein Ptisid, foi they cairy out swift raids fiom then strongholds in the hills The 
women do all the woik while the men coniine themselves to hunting and looting cdia 
vans and villages The Kinds aio a gicat souice of trouble to tho Persian aiiLhoiities 


With a little grass winch shows green for a 
month in the spiing and then clisappcais 
Wlieie there is water ciops of wheat 
and barley (which is the staple hoise 
food), millet, beans, cotton, opium, 
luceiiie, clover and tobacco are grown 
Rice and maize flotirisli in the moist 
Caspian piovinces Persia is rich in 
Iriiits, which glow well in spite of the 
lack of scientific cultivation Peais, 
apples, quinces, apricots, black and yellow 
plums, peaches, nectarines and cheirics 
aie piodiiced m great abundance Figs, 
pomegianates and the famous almonds 
and pistachio nuts grow best in the 
warmer districts, and the date-palm, 


orange and liinc aie conliiied to the low- 
lying '■ Plot Coiintiy” The giapes and 
melons of Pcisia aie lamoiis We owe to 
Peisia the peach, the pistachio nut, 
sjniiacli, the naicissiis and lilac, all of 
which have lelained then Pcisiaii names 
The peasant is the backbone of Persia 
Ills village IS sometimes enclosed within 
a high mud wall, in which case the houses 
aic small and squalid and the open space 
in the ccnLie ol llic village, whither cattle 
aie diivcn at night, is usually duty 
When the houses aie scatlciccl about 
each occupies a good deal of space, having 
one couilyaid around which the living 
rooms aic giouped and a second couityard 
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SHOPKEEPER ARRANGING HIS WARES IN A BAZAAR AT KAZVIN 
The interior of a Persian bhop is usually vcr\^ dark so a good displai has to be arranged 
oulside to attiact customers i\Iany of the household utensils are made of beaten copper 
but tin vessels are gcneially used for cooking Water for drinking purposes is stored in 
large, porous earthenware containers in order to keep it cool during the hot weather 
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VILLAGE STREET IN THE PROVINCE OF ASTRABAD 
Astrabad is a wild and mountainous province bordering the Caspian Sea, and many of 
tlie inhabitants are the descendants of Turks The houses are made of mud and the 
villages are protected by mud wmlls. The fertile valleyb are unhealthy, and Astrabad, 
the capital of the province, has been called the “City of the Plague for the same reason 
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BEAUTIFUL GATEWAY TO A FAMOUS SHRINE IN THE CITY OF KUM 
Fatima, Mahomet’s daughter, died at Kum on a pilgrimage to Meshed to sec her brother 
Reza, who was one of the twelve heads of the Sliiah sect ot JMahoniedans. Many 
women visit tliis shrine, which has a gold-covered dome and is beautifully decorated with 
tilework and mosaic. This is one of tlie very few Mahoinedau shrines erected to women. 





Sykea 

SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS PERSIAN CARPET 
Persian carpets are renowned all over tlie world for the beauty of their colours and design, 
and high prices are paid for really good specimens. All the genuine carpets are made 
by hand and repre.sont very many days of patient and skilful work, A carpet with a 
small pattern is greatly prized, because it requires very careful weaving, 
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TWO MEMBERS OF A BAND OF TRAVELLING MUSICIANS 


In Persia, as in most Oriental countries, musicians travel Irora town to town giving 
performances in the bazaars or in the houses of the wealthier people, The man with 
the drmn-like instrument keeps up a monotonous accompEinirnent, and the other man 
produces what would .seem to us very discordant sounds on his Jiute, 


for tile cattle. Adjoining many of llie 
houses are orchards, surrounded by mud 
walls. The peasants are well fed, well 
clothed and well housed. 

Besides the villagers and townsfolk, 
there are the nomad tribes, who live in 
tents of goats’ hair, and move about with 
their flocks and herds in search of fresh 


grazing-grounds. They spend the summer 
months in the mountains and move down 
to the plains at the approach of winter. 
They follow the same route year after 
year. Physically, they are splendid people, 
but they arc very fond of raiding 
villages and of plundering caravans. 
When they are on the march the old men, 
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the women and children look after the 
sheep, goats, cattle, camels and donkeys, 
while the fighting men act as scouts and 
trv to rob any villages that may be in 
the vicinity. 

In Persia the position of the men is far 
better than that of the women. When ahoy 
is born the father receives congratulations, 
whereas the birth of a girl passes almost 
without notice. The baby will have 
amulet.s to avert the evil eye hung around 
its neck ; no glass may be brought into 
tlie room lost its ra}'s might cause the 
child to squint and indeed the very word 
glass may not be mentioned. Moreover, 
no one wearing black clothes is per¬ 
mitted to enter. 

The baby is swaddled tightly and, when 
taken out for an airing, is dressed in coarse 
clothes—this again being to avert the 


evil eye. Friends may admire the child 
without causing him ill-luck, provided 
they exclaim ” Maahallah ! ” (that which 
xkUah wished). 

Upon reaching the age of eight the boy 
is placed in charge of a raanserwmt and 
a mullah, or priest, undertakes liis 
education, which consists mainly of 
learning to read and write. The text 
book is the Koran (the Mo.slcm scriptures) 
and the unfortunate pupil is forced to 
learn sentence after sentence in the 
original Arabic, with its meaning in 
Persian. But he learns it exactly like 
a parrot, so learns neither Arabic nor 
Persian. No history or geography and 
little mathematics are taught him. 

If a boy be idle his feet will be tied to a 
pole and be beaten by canes, this punish¬ 
ment of the bastinado being termed 



WESTERN BUSTLE DOES NOT APPEAL TO THIS METAL-WORKER 
Early in the morning he .spreads a mat outside his house, arranges his tools about Mm 
and begins his work. Every now and then he stops to take a puff or two at his kalian, 
or water-pipe. The Persians are very skilful metal-workers, and they fashion beautxfnt 
articles of steel inlaid with gold and silver, taking great pride in then work. 











Ualloway 


STREET IN KAZVIN DECORATED IN HONOUR OF THE SHAH 

Oriental ideas of decoration are clearly sUoato in this gaudy archway, on which beautiful 
Persian carpets are put side by side with dieap mirrors of Western manufacture. At 
night the scene will be lit up by the oil lamps that we can see here, for there is no gas 
or electricity in Kazvin. The lions holding swords in their paws are the Persian arms. 














BEAUTIFUL COURTYARD OF A SANCTUARY AT MAHUN 


All Persians are extremely fond of a garden and an attempt will be made to croale one 
wherever there is sufficient spciee. We should not find smooth, green lawns in their 
gardens, but many water tanka, with fountains playing, shady trees and masses of ro.se 
buahes in wliich bulbuls—the Persian nightingales—sing. 
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" eating sticks.” He is also generally put 
in charge of an old man, who discourages 
all exhibitions of high spirits of any kind 
and impresses on his young companion 
that it is undignified to run or to jump. 

The result is that a boy soon becomes 
a miniature man. He wears a frock-coat, 
much kilted at the waist, and the same 
kind of “kuUa” or astrakhan head-dress 
as his father. His manners, too, tend 
to become equally artificial, and when 
greeted by a friend he will reply: 
'' May your nose be fat,” “ May your 
shadow never grow less,” and other com¬ 
pliments that form an important part of 
Pei'sian etiquette. 

Where Walking is Undignified 

Against this poor education must be 
set the fact that the Persians encourage 
their sons to ride fearlessly. To walk is 
considered to be undignified for a man 
of position and so riding comes to be 
a habit. 

The people have no idea of the value of 
time and " To-morrow, please Allah,” is 
a saying that is constantly upon their 
lips. Yet they are naturally a gifted race 
and, under different conditions, would 
again become a great nation, 

When a boy reaches the age of sixteen, 
his mother generally arranges a marriage 
with a cousin, whom the boy may not 
have seen since he was a child, for the 
women are kept strictly secluded and are 
closely veiled in public. However, by 
arrangement with his mother, the young 
man generally manages to get a glimpse of 
his bride, but apart from this he does not 
see her until after the marriage contract 
has been completed. 

Tasty Dishes of the Persians 

The bride and bridegroom then meet 
and gaze intently at one another’s faces 
which are reflected in a mirror at which 
they both look together. Finally the 
bride is taken, with rejoicings and fire¬ 
works, to her future home, where the 
young couple partake of the bread, cheese 
and salt that have been brought by the 


bride, and are left by their relations to 
settle down. 

The Persians, like many other Eastern 
races, are very fond of sweet things, 
and consume quantities of confectionery 
and syrups. One of the chief national 
dishes is a pile of rice, cooked in butter, 
with w^hich scraps of meat are mixed. 
Per.sian cooks are good and know 
how to prepare an infinite variety of 
dishes, though rice figures prominently in 
the majority of them. Many" travellers 
consider the kabob to be one of the best 
dishes. This consists of small slices of 
lamb thrust on a skewer which has been 
rubbed with an onion. The slices arc 
separated from one another by tiny 
morsels of fat. The slcewcr is held over a 
fierce fire and turned round and round 
until the kabobs are cooked. 

The old order is changing in Persia and 
giving place to the new. The Kajar 
dynasty, which had luled the country 
for so many years, was supplanted in 
1925 by an energetic soldier, Riza Khan, 
who has already restored order in tlie 
bandit-infested country, and is deter¬ 
mined to construct railways and generally 
lo bring liis country from the Middle 
Ages lo the twentieth century. 

Prospects of a Brighter Future 

This will be a difficult task, but tlic 
excellent work of Biitish and American 
missionary societies has already helped to 
lay the foundations, by the good education 
that has been given to thousands of boys 
and girls during the last forty years. 

The British have also helped by the 
construction of telegraph lines across the 
country and in their dealings willi the 
people. There is one thing that a Persian 
will trust and that is an Englishman’s 
word, and this is a priceless asset in our 
gi'eat civilizing mission in Asia, 

Altogether the outlook for Persia is 
brighter than it has been for many a long 
year, and her -friends hope that, under 
wise guidance, she will recover the position 
that is her due and once more take her 
position as a great power in Asia. 
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